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PREFACE 


T he hope, or the faith, which lies behind this booh is about 
as follows: If human beings can be described in terms of their 
most^ deep-seated similarities and differences, it may prove not im- 
possible to differentiate between heredity and the effects of en- 
vironment. This differentiation, if achieved, tvould provide the 
needed leverage for an attack on many social problems, ranging 
all the way from vocational guidance and military specialization 
to the isolation and elimination of cancer, and a psychology built 
around this attack might play that useful role in social life -(rhich 
has so long been expected oi psychology. 

We accept the thesis, therefore, that psychology may rightfully 
be charged with the task of trying to identify and measure the ele- 
mental or primary components of human variation. And the series 
of books in which the present volume is the second may be re- 
garded as one small effort to fulfill this obligation. The first volume 
{The Varieties of Human Physique, Harper & Brothers, 1940) 
deals mainly with tvhat may be called the statics of the subject 
— in the sense that physical structure is relatively fixed and static. 
The present volume deals mainly with behavioral dynamics and 
with the interrelations between the static and dynamic levels of 
personality. We had, in fact, originally intended to label this sec- 
ond volume Physique and Temperament. Taken together, the two 
volumes describe the principal tenets of what we have called a con- 
stitutional psychology — so named because the primary concern is 
to describe and interpret the most deep-seated pattern, presumably 
the constitutional pattern, of the individual personality. Since we 
have found in most personalities an identifiable pattern of basic 
components expressed at both static and dynamic (structural and 
functional) levels, we are led to presume that consututional anal- 
ysis may be both feasible and useful. 

A third volume will present the results of a recent application 
of constitutional psychology to the diagnosis, and to some extent 

IX 
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X 

to the vocational Tedirection, o£ one hundred delinquent or mal- 
adapted young men. It is hoped that another, less imminent vol- 
ume will shed light on the problem of constitutional predisposition 
to disease (constitutional medicine). 

Much of the work underlying the two introductory volumes was 
carried out at the University of Chicago, and some of it at Wis- 
consin, although both books have been written at Harvard. The 
project as a whole has now extended over more than a decade, and 
so many people have contributed to it, in one way or another, 
that even to list their names would be difficult. Possibly the heav- 
iest debt is owed to those hundreds— even thousands — of young 
men and women ^vho have submitted patiently to rvhat must have 
seemed to them an inexhaustible curiosity. 

Dr. Stevens has collaborated in the general editing of the manu- 
script, as well as in the development and formulation of certain of 
the procedures, and some of the later experimental work has been 
carried out under his direction. Dr. W. B. Tucker and Dr. C. W. 
Dupertuis have collaborated in some of the statistical work. We 
are grateful to Dr. Earnest Hooton not only for critical readings 
of the manuscript at various stages but for general encouragement 
and support, and we are similarly indebted to Drs. E. G. Boring 
and G. W. Allport. Dr. Bryant Moulton has kindly collaborated 
in some of the experiments. 

A portion of the necessary Hnancial aid has come from Mr. and 
Mrs. Elmhirst of Daningion, England (William C. Whitney 
Foundation). Miss Geraldine Stone and Miss Margaret Joralemon 
have assisted materially in the statistical and technical preparation 
of the present volume. 


Cambridge 
December i, 


W. H. S. 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION AND SUMMARY 

T radition has it that fat men are jolly and generous, that 
lean men are dour, that short men are aggressive, and that 
strong men are silent and confident. But tradition is sometimes 
wise and sometimes stupid, for seldom does it distinguish between 
the accumulated wisdom of the ages and the superstitions of ig- 
norance. Especially as regards physique and temperament have the 
conclusions of careful students been contaminated by the stereo- 
types of the street and by the dogmatism of the side-show phrenol- 
ogist. But if we ignore these last and ask only about the opinions 
of the scholars, the writers, and the artists we find a persistent tradi- 
tion that the shape of a man promises certain traits in his 
temperament. 

Scholars have sometimes set off physiques and temperaments 
into types. Hippocrates may not have been the first to systematize 
his observations regarding the dependence of personality on 
morphology, but he long ago set forth a scheme that has reappeared 
under various forms in repeated generations. The writers and the 
artists establish their typologies more by implication than by argu- 
ment and statistics. They cast their characters by rules mostly un- 
expressed, but seldom if ever do they pvt the temperament of a 
Falstaff into a lean and wiry body, or paint the face of a Scrooge 
as apple-cheeked and rolypoly. 

Now our present concern is not with the traditions of history, 
except in so far as they suggest tliat those who have scrutinized 
people have seen certain resemblances and certain differences, and 
that various traits of character sometimes pair off with aspects of 
bodily structure in a way that holds out a hope against chaos and 
a promise of scientific order. But, since a hope and a promise do 
not make a science, our present concern is with tecfiniqiics of 
inquiry. How shall we observe men, classify them, and measure 
i 
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them? How shall we leam to tell them apart, not as Jim and Joe 
but as kinds and types o£ animals? In short, how shall we proceed 
i£we are to ignore superficialities and fasten atterition on the basic, 
first-order variables o£ a science o£ individual differences? 


WHY INDIVIDlJAL DIFFERENCES? 

It does not talce a science to tell that no two human beings are 
identically alike, but it does require the discipline of systematic 
inquiry to give, in terms of scales and categories, a useful descrip- 
tion of individual difEerences. The basic dimensions of human 
variation are not always obvious- But, granted that there are such 
things as first-order factors affecting human differences, rvhy should 
^ve bother ourselves to discover them? Why, when our usually ac- 
knowledged scientific aim is to seek out the generalities contained 
in the laws oE nature, should we be diverted toward the problem 
of exceptions and differences? 

The answer is simple enough. The statement of a scientific law 
is complete only to the extent that it can account for individual 
differences. To illustrate, let us consider a simple law of physics. 
The falling apple gathers speed as it descends. In fact its velocity is 
very nearly proportional to the time during which it has fallen. 
The observation that this is true of many different objects leads 
to a simple generalization relating velocity and time — Galileo’s 
law of falling bodies. But suppose we drop a feather instead of an 
apple. The feather drifting lazily to earth suggests at least that 
individual differences among falling bodies axe not to be ignored, 
and we begin to suspect a certain incompleteness in our previous 
generalization. IVe have neglected to state for what conditions — 
for %vhat parameters-^ — the law is true. Here the study of individual 
differences leads us to correct the equation for falling bodies by a 
term relating to die size and shape and weight of the object. 

\Vc learn from this simple example the importance of parameters 
■—the contiUions attached to the operation of a law. In "human en- 
gineering " where wc can seldom write simple equations for any 
pan of behavior, the importance of parameters is quite as crucial. 
Wc Iram the laws of a certain disease: bacteria enter the body and 
inuluply at die expense of the host. But in some bodies they do 
not mnluply. Obviously a full understanding of the disease de* 
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such a way that separate attacks can be made at different levels, 
we have attempted to devise both a taxonomy o£ structure and a 
taxonomy of function. 

But function itself can be regarded as divisible into levels 
tending all the way from physiological functions and locomotion 
to such things as the expression of political beliefs, and it is hop^ 
less to probe all these levels at once. Consequently we have limited 
the present study to the level called temperament. The level of 
temperament, like any level of investigation, has no sharp bound- 
aries to mark it off unequivocally from its neighboring regions, but 
by temperament we shall mean, roughly, the level of personality 
just above physiological function and beloi\r acquired attitudes 
and beliefs. It is the level where basic patterns of motivation mani- 
fest themselves. But fox an adequate operational definition of 
temperament we must refer the reader to the scale of temperament 
presented below (Chapter III). This scale is the best ostensive 
definition of what we mean by temperament. 

A taxonomy of structure was developed in a previous volume, 
The Varieties of Human Physique (Harper 8; Brothers, 1940). 
That study of the size and shape of human beings, expressed in 
terms of three basic morphological components, constitutes the 
statics of constitutional psychology. Pursuing the analogy further, 
ive may regard the study of temperament as dynamics. The study 
of statics in the field of psychology is the study of the balance 
among the components comprising the morphology of man at 
rest. Dynamic psychology, then, is the science of man in motion. 
IVHien structure takes on function, when man gets up and moves 
around, expressing his desires and motivations and interacting 
sviih his fcUoivs, then he becomes a dynamic organism. And the 
study of his behavior in its more elemental manifestations is the 


part of dynamics called the science of temperament. 

Vicis'cd in this fashion, physique and temperament are clearly 
two aspects of the same thing, and we are not surprised if we are 
led to expect tliat the dynamics of an individual should be related 
to the st,aiic picture he presents. It is the old notion that structure 
must somehow determine function. In the face of this expectation 
It IS ratltcT astonishing iliat in the past so little relation has been 
discovered between die shape of a man and the way he behaves. 
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die unaided eye. Ceitainly there were no "types.” but there were 
obvious dimensions of variation. ^ 

The first problem, then, "^vas to determine ho’iv 
sions or components oE structural variation could 1 
The criteria we employed in seeking “primary structural com- 
ponents” were two: (i) Could the entire collecnon of photopaplts 
be arranged in an ascending (or a descending) progression o 
strength in the characteristic under consideration, witli agreement 
between experimenters working independently? (2) In tlie case o£ 
a suspected new component o£ structural variation, is it, upon 
examination q£ the photographs, found to be impossible to define 
this apparently new component in terms o£ mixtures, regular or 
dysplastic, o£ the other components already accepted? Application 
of these tivo criteria revealed the presence of three primary com- 
ponents of structural wiauon, and u’e ivere unable to find a 
fourth structural variant that was not obviously the result of a 
mixture of the three. 

To arrange the entire series of four thousand along each of the 
three accepted axes of variation was relatively easy, not only for 
the body as a whole but also for different regions of the body 
separately (thus providing a method for the ultimate measure- 
ment of dysplasia). The distributions for the body as a whole tv’ere 
then scaled tentatively by the method of equal-appearing inteiv’als, 
and we had at hand a rough approximation to the general pattern- 
ing of a continuous tridimensional distribution that ^vas true to 


many ditnen- 
)e recognized. 


life. This -was not yet an objectively defined distribution, but the 
first step toward meaningful objectification had been taken. "We 
notv* had a fa.irly good idea of what could most profitably be meas- 
ured, and were ready to make use of anthropometry. 

The second problem was to find such anthropometric measure- 
ments as tv’ould, (1) most reliably reflect those obvious differences 
in physique that anthroposcopic inspection had already shotvn to 
be present, and (a) refine and objectify these differences so that 
precise allocations of physiques on the tridimensional distribution 
could be made, Sudi measurements were selected by trial and 
error. It was found that the measurements most valuable for the 
purpose were cemin diameters expressed as ratios to stature, and 
that most of these diameters could be taken with needle-point 
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relatively weak and undeveloped (see Fig. .). Fndomorpfe ate o£ 
low spedEc gravity. They float high in the water. Nutrition may 
vary to some degree independently o£ the primary components. 
Endomorphs are usually fat but they are sometimes seen emaciated. 
In the latter event they do not change into mesomorphs or ecto- 
morplis any more than a starved mastiff will change into a spaniel 
or a collie. They become simply emadated endomorphs. 

iVflien mesomorpliy predominates, the somatic structures (bone, 
muscle, and connective tissue) are in the ascendancy (see Fig. 2). 
The mesomorphic physique is high in spedfic gravity and is hard, 
firm, upright, and relatively strong and tough. Blood vessels are 
large, espedally the arteries. The skin is relatively thick, with 
large pores, and it is heavily reinforced with underlying connective 
tissue. The hallmark of mesomorphy is uprightness and sturdiness 
of structure, as the hallmark of endomorphy is softness and 


spheridty. 

Ectomorphy means fragility, linearity, flatness of the chest, and 
delicacy throughout the body (see Fig. 3). There is relatively slight 
development of both the visceral and somatic structures. The 
ectomorph has long, slender, poorly muscled extremities with 
delicate, pipestem bones, and he has, relative to his mass, the 
greatest surface area and hence the greatest sensory exposure to the 
outside world. He is thus in one sense overly exposed and naked 
to his world. His nervous system and sensory tissue have relatively 
poor protection. It might be said that the ectomorph is biologically 
“extiaverted," as the endomorph is biologically “introverted.” 
Psychologically, as we shall see later, these characteristics are 
usually reversed — the ectomorph is the introvert, the endomorph 
is one type of extravert. 

The digestive viscera (dominant in endomorphy) are derived 
principally from the endodermal embryonic layer. The somatic 
tissues (dominant in mesomorphy) are derived from the meso- 
dermal layer, while the skin and nervous system, which are rela- 
tively predominant in ectomorphy, come from the ectodermal 
embT)onic layer. 

The anthropomeuic measurements used to determine the 
somatotype are standardiied for normal or average nutrition 
Within a parucular age range. Therefore those measurements 
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which change H’ith nutritional changes readily detect the tinder- or 
over-nourished individual. But apparently no nutritional change 
can cause the measurements of a person of one somatotype exactly 
to simulate those of another somatotype. Nutritional changes are 
recognized as such by the somatotyping process. When an in- 
dividual's measurements are posted in the somatotyping machine, 
the machine indicates where the somatotype lies. If a severe 
nutritional disturbance is present, the machine does not indicate 
a false somatotype but indicates only an unusual aberration from 
a normal pattern. We have as yet seen no case in tvhich metabolic 
or nutritional changes led us to the assignment of two different 
somatotypes for the same individual, although we have somato- 
typed people from photographs taken at different periods in their 
(adult) lives when a weight change of as much as one hundred 
pounds had taken place. 

When the relative strength of the three primary components of 
morphology has been determined, the physical analysis may be 
said to be anchored. But identification of the somatotype is only 
a beginning. So many secondary variables still remain to be de- 
scribed that the horiron of individuality seems only to broaden 
and to recede to greater distance as the techniques of physical 
description mature to usefulness. 

Some of the important secondary variables are dysplasia (differ- 
ent mixtures of the primary components in differing regions of the 
body), gynandromorphy (physical bisexuality), texture (fineness 
or coarseness of tissue, aesthetic harmony of structure), secondary 
local dysplasias or hereditary local patternings of the primary 
components often called racial characteristics, pigmentation, dis- 
tribution of secondary sexual characteristics (gynandromorphic 
dysplasias and characteristic patterns), hirsutism and hair dis- 
tribution, and so on. We have tried to standardize the scaling 
of most of these characteristics just mentioned, but many odier 
important physical variables lie on beyond these. Furthermore 
the work on secondary factors is for the most part new and incom- 
plete, since none of this work could be done in a meaningful 
fame of reference until the somatotyping tedmiques and the 
norms for the primary components were well established. 

The present volume describes the procedures u’e have employed 
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in the study o£ temperament and in the analysis of relationships 
beween morphology and temperament. A summary of this tvor 
follows. 


The Dynamic Components of Temperament 

As in the studies of morphology, the first problem at this more 
complex level of personality tvas to discover and define CTiteria 
for a useful basic taxonomy. It was necessary at the beginning 
to determine what firsMrder components are present in tempera- 
ment. The method which has finally yielded fruitful results is a 
variation on the technique of factor analysis applied to quantita- 
tive ratings on a group of traits. 

^Ve have been able to standardize the descriptions of sixty traits 
- — ^tiventy in each of three correlated clusters — ^which collectively 
tnahe up a scale for measuring what appear to be three primary 
components of temperament. Within each of the clusters the 
traits are positively correlated, while all of the intercorrelations 
bettveen traits not of the same cluster are negative. The steps by 
which the clusters were built up are outlined in Chapter II. 

■Names have been given to the three correlated groups of traits. 
Viscerotonia, the first component. In its extreme manifestation is 
characterized by general relaxation, love of comfort, sociability, 
conviviality, gluttony for food, for people, and for aRection. The 
riscerotonic extremes are people who “suck hard at the breast 
of mother earth” and love physical proximity with others. The 
motivational organization is dominated by the gut and by the 
function of anabolism. The personality seems to center around the 
viscera. The digestive tract is king, and its welfare appears to 
define the primary purpose of life. 

Somatotonio, the second component, is roughly a predominance 
of musralar activity and of vigorous bodily assertiveness. The 
motivational organization seems dominated by the soma. These 
people have vigor and push. The executive department of their 
internal economy is strongly vested in their somatic muscular 
sysmms. Action and potver define life’s primary purpose. 

Cerebrotonia, the third component, is roughly a predominance 
ot the element of restraini. inhibition, and of the desire for con- 
cealment. Cerebrotome people shrink away from sociality as from 
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A SUMMARY 

too stronK a light. They “repress” somatic and visceral expression, 
are hyperattentional, and sedulously avoid f “ “ 

themselves Their behavior seems dominated by the inhibitory 

hierarchy appears to define an antithesis to both o£ the other 
tremes. 

Physique and Temperament 

in a study extending through a .em- 

a number of apparently -condaryemperamental c^^ 

Correlations of the order f ^ ® temperamental) indicate that 
of personality (morphologica an^ P jo the physical 

temperament may be mu i „,DDOsed. 

constitution than has usua V ® two levels is by no means 

However, the individual analysis it seems 

perfect, and from the po -^rnnsistencies between the physical 

to be the disagreements °' ‘"“hrow the most light on behavior. 

and temperamental pattern „neral factors at work in the 

We find, roughly, at fhe total strength of endowment 

development of a „„„onents, (e) the quality of such 

in each of the three Py-«V " mp^nUts, or their order of 

endowment, (3) the “?LY„eompatibilities between morphol- 

relative strength, and (4) several subvarieties 

ogy and manifest encountered in the analysis of 

can be made out ° evere internal conflict, 

personalities having a ji„„s „niong the static components 

In later chapters the inten of temperament will be 

of phy-q"! analyses and by detailed case histones 

illustrated both by ij^jes 

of representative personahues. 



CHAPTER II 


THE 


IBE^STIEICATION OF THE PRIMARY 
COMPONENTS OF TEMPERAMENT 


\L\VAYS, in the pursuit of science, the first problem is the 
choice of variables. What aspects of phenomena shall we at- 
tend to, what dimensions shall we measure? Although tve may tvep 
understand that the umvise or unfortunate selection of basic 
variables may make chaos out of potential order, rve knoiv of no 
procedure that rvill guarantee a proper choice. Trial and error 
seems to be the rule under most circumstances. 

Especially in the study of personality is trial and error the rule 
of procedure, and this book is largely a record of repeated trials 
and many errors. Temperament has long embarrassed the student 
of human behavior by a richness of potential variables. The prob- 
lem quickly becomes more what not to measure than what to 
include. Each of hundreds of adjectives applied to people suggests 
a variable, and, since most adjectives have opposites, a kind of 
bipolar scale is usually implied: lazy-energetic, bold-cautious, ag- 
gressive-submissive, harsh-tender, poised-flustered, optimistic- 
pess\m\suc, exiTaverted-introverled, etc., etc. There seems no end 
to such a list, for the nuances of temperament are practically 
inexhaustible. But so are the nuances of the "weather. And as men 
have learned reasonably well to describe and predict the rveather 
in terms of certain basic variables, so might it be possible that rve 
should eventually reduce temperament to order by learning how 
to ignore the irrelevant in favor of the basic factors or components 
involved. The present chapter tells of our efforts to cut through 
die jungle of descriptive adjectives by the use of a technique 
basically similar to factor analysis. 

We had come to realize that simple dichotomies, simple bipolar 
sales, are inadequate. Temperament is more than two-dimen- 
sional. Perhaps it is n-diniensional. but if so there is still a chance 
12 
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THE INITIAL EXPERIMENT 

that some dimensions are basic, first-order 

be studied ahead of the more secondary *2s 

question we were asking at the begmntng 

be identified and measured? And now rnuu 
perament can they account for? 

the initial experiment 

First a list of 650 alleged traits of 
Most of the traits were ^nd described as 

introversion These tvere ^^„„ibutions from our otra 

systematically as possibl . A 

observation were added, ideas represented m the 

traits which seemed to embrac incorporated into a simple 

original 650. The 50 

5-point graphic rating sc ( analyzing a series of subjects 
Then began the tedious traits^ Ab the ratings in this 

in order to rate them on t les , writer. 

preliminary study were made ng instructors, and 

A group of 33 ^ ^"rics of ao analyt c 

other academic people was first n-as arranged with 

interviews extending throug i - - ^^,,5 possible to 

each subject. In addition to j^j,y routines throughout 

watch Uiese people at their I observed re- 

most of the year. In the “eJi^ notes ivere written 

peatedly in their social relationshp^ ^ obsep'atiou. 

after each interview, and s ,vhicli par- 

Notations were frequently order to sharpen and 

ticular traits would have ^ r^,,^ redundancies and 
point their meaning. Tl'f sifting of the traits soon 

which had escaped the original arm 

came painfully to ^*8 

Krtinmeal 


tuen nau - - 

me painfully to light. ^ ,^.^rc proceeding conoir- 

In die morphological we were seeking to find 

rently with the studies useless specific .ueasurc- 


ulyWdth the studies of useless specific tneasiirc- 

a way of translating P'’“''"’*”Lbic concepts svhicli could lie use 
Unts into meaningful, ' „„ 'rainen. s.iidies we had 

rn'grnera. scientific -arc .P;, prob.em was lo .ran,- 

precisely the same objecti 
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identification of primary components 

late a bewildering mass of quantified ratings on specific traits, 
rather than metric measurements on specific bodily structures. 

The obieciive kept uppermost in mind was to determine it pos- 
sible ivbat primary components or elemental factors are present 
in human temperament. Proceeding under the assumption that 
whatever general components might exist tvould probably be rep- 
resented among our 50 traits, we ran the intercorrelations for Ae 
entire series of traits and constructed a correlation table shoiv'ing 
the resulting 1,225 correlations. Thurstone’s factor analysis tecli- 
nique was not at the time available in its present form, but inspec- 
tion of the correlation table revealed that some of the traits were 
positively correlated, while others were negatively correlated. The 
positive correlations ranged from -1-.86 to zero, the negative corre- 
lations from zero to —.73. 

We then proceeded to build up lists of such clusters of traits as 
showed consistently positive intercorrelations among tliemselves, 
much after the manner of building up suits in a game of cards. 
It shortly became evident that three distinct nuclei of this sort 
were present. That is to say, we soon found that three groups of 
traits showed positive intercorrelation among themselves, and 
negative correlation with all or nearly all of the other traits. At 
the time this was not particularly what we wanted to find, for the 
miter then entertained a hypothesis that probably at least four 
primary components existed — both temperamentally and morpho- 
logically. Specifically, we rather expected to find a primary com- 
ponent of sexuality which would be statistically independent of 
other factors. 


The fruits of all this -work, so far, consisted then in the isolation 
of three nuclear clusters of correlated traits. We searched in vain 
for a fourth nucleus of traits which would show (a) consistently 
positive intracorrelation among themselves, and (b) consistently 
negative intercorrelation with the traits of each of the other nuclei. 
There ivas no such fourth nucleus present in our data. 

'We did not at first try to name the three nuclear groups of traits, 
but referred to them simply as factors I, II, and HI (later as 
cornponents 1 , II, and III, and still later as viscerotonia, somato- 
toma. and cerehrotonia, respectively). Guided by the nature of our 
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empirical Endings we -JP ^ 

terminmg the qualiBcation o£ . . correlation of at least 

groups. First, the trait must rp it must 

+.60 with every k^t -.^o with every trait in 

show a negative correlatio Employing these criteria 

each of the other two nuc ea gr p ■ , themselves in 

rigidly, we found that i„ Group III. Twenty-two 

Group I, seven in Group , .j.jrcse 22 were as follows: 

of the original 50 traits had q 

Table i 

the THMEORIGWAUCLUST^^ 


Group I 


Group Jt 


Group m 


V-i Rclajcation 

V-a Love of Comfort *3 C-S Sociophobia 

a.* « Need of Exercise Inhibited Social 

V-6 Pleasureln^SosM" 5i,«;messotMam.er C-9 

V-io Greed for Affecnon S -7 u C.:o t” HaW* 

and Approval 3.13 Unreatrainirf Voice ^ yorj Reauaint 

V-15 Deep Sleep g.,! Overmatunty “t 3 

V-19 Need of People When =■ ^ „arance r , e Poor Sleep Habiu 

Troubled g.,. Need of Actfon When gjS 

® Troubled Oig Need ofSolitudelVhen 

Troubled 


S-i Assertive Posture 

S-3 Energetic Charac- 
teristic 


C-i Restraint in Posture 

C-s Overly Fast Reactions 


. ; be found in 

A detailed description of eaci _^ 

Chapter HI. We k tlie final form of die Scale 

symL of each trait fit occurs. 

Temperament (p. 26)- j first clfort. Three fair y 

Such then was tlie ^ presented tliemselvcs. and no 

'^‘.''=."T“‘'trr‘.o a considerably^ 

rSly increasing the '‘““'““redefine and fur.l.er 
instrument. Also wo propowi aunAud 

of the accepted traits. Actual 1 
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the instrument until another four years had been spent in pre- 
liminary cutting and trying and in the redefining of traits. 

During the course of these succeeding years of experimentation 
the descriptions of the nuclear traits were rewritten many timer. 
Numerous other traits were suggested and were tried out. The 
problem was always to describe a trait in such manner that ti'e 
trait must mark a clear antithesis to two of the polar concepts. 
It is not easy to find traits that can be so described, and still less 
easy to describe them unambiguously after they have been found. 
Yet only such traits could be used in the projected scale for tem- 
perament, for the introduction of a trait not allocating itself 
sharply to one of the polar clusters tvould serve only to blunt the 
instrument. 

The tedious element of the job did not lie in hunting and de- 
fining traits, however, nor in hunting subjects to be rated. The 
latter was more like a pleasant game — like what bug hunting is 
to the entomologist. The pain lay in the statistical analysis of the 
large masses of data that accumulated. During four years what we 
now refer to as the Scale for Temperament svas revised and re- 
witten seven or eight times, sometimes with additions, sometimes 
with deleuons- 


COMPLETION OF THE SCALE 


"With 22 statistically acceptable traits serving to define the 
three polar concepts, it was possible to find other traits "which 
gave promise of fitting into the pattern thus started. As might 
well be expected the most fruitful source of promising traits lay 
in the detailed study of persons who fell near one of the polar 
apices of the distribution, persons fitting clearly one or the other 
of die groups of traits. 


The^ definidon of traits became an interesting task in itself, 
requiring a good deal of trial and error to determine hotv broad 
or how narrotv each definition should be made. When the defini- 
tions tvere made so specific as to depend upon a very narrotv 
range of symptoms, or upon symptoms strongly influenced by 
cultural condummng, the imercorrelations among the traits fell 

broadli, incompauble characterbucs would creep in, and these 



COMPLETION OF THE SCALE 

too would lower the correlations. Workable definitions appeared 
to be those that are neither cut too finely nor e-panded 
On each o£ eight occasions when we set up a pro S P 
to try a new revision of the Scale with a o£ 

fl,M eW .1 .r»u J J'J'"? T. m.lta. n.mb»: 

the most definitive of j^e third cluster seem to 

cealed of the components. Th components 

stand out sharply, while traits e g group mores, 

blend more "normally” 'noonsFon™ g^^ybody 

Consonant with this finding i self-rating, the mag- 

overestimates his own third compon ’ ^ have once 

niHcation of this component is so F"“Xmatical correc- 
or twice considered trying to standardize a man 

tion for the error. . , finally incorporated in the 

The 20 traits of the third cluste , ^ about as they 

Scale, had all qualified revision. The 20 second-cluster 

now stand at the time of t e revision. But a satisfactory 

traits were well m han y amazingly elusive, 

definition of 20 first-clu ,„t of positive correlations among 

The difficulty lay not in the lac p negative 

the first-cluster traits '' ' component seems to be 

correlations with other ^ contrasting entity, tlian is 

less specific, less sharply e ^js. Against each otlier le 

the case with the other t'™ “Xut"harply, but the amorpl.ous 
second and third components stand om^^ ^ P 

first component blends more read^^y _.,„gr„bled within the 

ment. Nevertheless f ,he others, to make Go traits in 

first cluster and 20 within “J happens merely .0 be 

all. There is no magic to 

empirically adequate. -elected only after the completion 

The final list of Go traits was „.e interco^e.a 

of another experiment. Tin lively selected traits, fo 

tions among the catmp on^ 8 ^ were 

scries of 100 male su jc ■ ... between 17 ‘ Ttri.e,, 

m 32. with 96 of Xtf Iw were of the white race. IM.cu 
college students or gra 
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IDENTIFICATION OF PRIMARY COMPONENTS 


the correlations were completed and the results posted in a cor- 
relation chart, we were able to select the 20 traits most sharply 
defining each component. The original correlation charts for the 
60 traits thus selected are included in Appendix 4. 


THE PROBLEM OF NAMING THE PRIMARY COMPONENTS 

Names for the three components presented the interesting prob- 
lem that names usually present. Suggestive names abound in the 
literature,! but none seemed really adequate— they seemed to 
bring with them either too little or too much. There is the well- 
known trio, affective, conative, and cognitive applied to elements 
o£ mind, or the more physiological designations, digestive, muscu- 
lar, and cerebral. But temperament, as here conceived, lies some- 
where between the two levels implied by these sets of terms. 

I led to the invention of the names finally 

selected. Eppinger and Hess^ had published a monograph describ- 

clinSrmc ** system. They discussed the 

of *h svs temTs t cranio-sacral element 

element For thoracico-lumbar 

v^Tn ^ * “"ddion they coined the term vagotonia. The 

component of the cmliaf 

the strararinten^ tXaroVihr^q-^'^ r" 

and assimilative viscera Th. • .‘*tc ™hary digestive 

relaxed, vegetative, and" has a individual is sluggish, 

condition of autonomic imh I * heart. Vagotonia is then a 
overwhelmingly predominate*"™, ''“ceral functions 

nically correct use of th^ m ' ”°t be quite a tech- 

tvidely accepted usage has now been 

tonia, which tlie^dKimated^i^*’* f condition opposite to vago- 

the thoraeico.luLw^tTt: f 

tapidly, the body is overlHrL*^ heart beats 
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U p.„M, Th. 

Which the forebrain or cerebrum ° 

visceral functions. :^,eral functions are 

checked anTsu^ended. while the 

dividual is generally cm!- 

ra=fc"uslss usually acco™^^^^^ 

Normally an individual is ‘ becomJchronic. Such 

emergency. Pathologically the condition may become 

was the view advanced by EPP“Ser they are 

These two terms were ^ ^ medical and psychological 

found scattered diffusely throug carelessly. There is a 

literature, although they are ° ,(,;th sympathetico- 

tendency to identify the schizoid P "°"f;‘^^™‘„,/caried vago- 

tonia. Similarly the cycloid tvoologies is quite obvious. 

tonic. The connection between tiv^y, naturally 

Vagotonia implies a preponderan comfortable, 

calling to mind Kretschmer s not use the term 

cycloid pyknic,'* although ^PP'^^f^. inhibition of the diges- 

in just this way. Sympatbeticoton.a jphe mb 

tivi functions and suggests qualities. 

or great mental intentness, not quite adequate. 

For our purposes, however, found at least a tn- 

They implied a dichotomy w e specific patholog- 

chommy, and they were behavior in gcncml. 

ical conditions, while ,o trait clusters which tc 

Even more serious, they i preliminary studies ha 

at any of the diree P°'“ ss Bodi sympatheticotoma 

now begun to define w.di „£ our polar char- 

and vagotonia appeared P j^pyiniblc where a dichotom) « 

acteristics, a difficulty pr tendencies that are really mu 

stretched to include bebaviojal "““^„^,,res appeared to 
dimensional. Never i ^ ^railablc terminological precedent, a 
constitute about t . ^ „„„. .5.5. 

• Emit Krelltl''”"'’ ' ’ 
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they had given to the suffix -tonia just the shade ot meaning tliat 
we wanted. We therefore borrowed this suffix, and used it to 
refer merely to a relative overresponsiveness or overactivity of 
one of the hypothetical primary components in the total behavior 
ot the organism. Our three primary components came then to be 
called viscerotonia, somatotonia, and cerebrotonia. 

Precise definition of these three concepts is the function of 
Chapter III and of the Scale itself. Viscerotonia, the first conr- 
ponent, is so named because the complex of traits to which it 
refers is closely associated with a functional (and anatomical, tve 
now know) predominance of the digestive viscera. The viscerotonic 
individual has a relatively long, heavy digestive tube, with large 
liver, and with other subsidiary or^ns of digestion showing in- 
creased sue and development.® To use a term popularized by 
F. H. Allport® in another connection, the gut is prepotent, and 
its anabolic funcdon apparently takes precedence over other func- 
tions of the organism. The life of a viscerotonic individual seems 
to be organized primarily to serve the gut. 

Somatotonia, the second component, is so named because tb 
complex of traits to which it refers is associated with function; 
and anatomical predominance of the somatic structures — tl 
moving parts of the bodily frame. In the somatotonic individua 
activity of the voluntary muscles appears to be prepotent. Such 
person seems to live primarily for muscular expression. He desir 
more than anything to do something with his muscles, to mo- 
about assertively, to conquer, to experience physical adventu 
and combat. 


The third component was not so easy to name, even though t 
picture presented by this complex of traits is the clearest and mi 
sharply definable one. The prepotent activity seems to be that 
conscious attendon, tvhich involves an inhibition, or “hushir 
of other activities of the body. It is presumably a prepotency 
ffie higher centers of the nervous system, yet not quite that ale 
bemuse these centers are to a degree involved in all conscii 
actwuy. In what tve have come to call cerebrotonia, those nee 
physiological acuviiies which have to do chiefly with attentio 


0/ Human Physique, page «. 

In hb swwl Psycholo£y. New York; Houghton Mifllm, 19,4. 
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consciousness are prepotent. But. because we do not understand 
the nature of these activities, the term cerebrotonia is admittedly 
a compromise. Neurotonia would not do, for it is much too broad 
a concept. The nervous system is involved in all activity. Sym- 
patheticotonia tvill not do because it refers specifically to what 
IS really only one element in cerebrotonia, namely inhibition of 
visceral function and apparent preparation of the organism for 
emergency (Cannon’s theory). Cerebrotonia involves not only 
visceral and somatic inhibition (tension), but also mental in- 
tensity and a substitution of cerebration for direct action. 

The overwhelming anatomical predominance of the cerebrum 
m man, as compared to other animals, seems to be associated 
with his presumably greater development and finer elaboration 
of attentional consciousness. We knoiv that the cerebrum is pri- 
marily a sensory projectional and correlational center, very closely 
associated with exteroceptive function, and that the motor func- 
tions it exercises are mainly inhibitory. The influences exerted 
by the cerebrum upon the digestive viscera are sharply inhibitory. 
And the complex of traits to which we desire to refer by a single 
word involves all of these functions — restraint of both somatic 


and visceral responses, together witli concentration upon exterocep- 
tion and upon correlational recall or thought. 

The term cerebrotonia has been adopted to refer to this complex 
of functional prepotencies, but svc use the term in an analogous 
rather than a definitive sense. We do not mean to imply that in 


cerebrotonic people the cerebrum is larger or better than in other 
sorts of people. Nervous function is too complex and too little 
understood to be corralled svith gross anatomy in so simple a 
manner. It may be that tliere are vital histological and chemical 
differences among different kinds of human nenous systems. Such 
is indeed probably the case, but sve do not yet know what these 
differences .are. Furthermore the physiologically differentiating 
characteristics of cerebrotonia may be largely peripheral rather 
than central These differences m.ay lie mainly in the receptors 
themselves,' in die skin, in the s.rucnire of the sensory nene cml. 
ings, or even in the general texture of the who e laxly. Tl.e 
cerebrum itself may play rather a small part ,n the matter, or 
perhaps a part only analogous to U.at of the central ss.-.tchboard 
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People (we now know) 
are predominanUy ectomorphic, which means that peripherally 

IS in important resnects th^ 1 extreme cerebrotonic 

shah mtnm to this consider^rorfoTtleV^doT " 
ing £or snXTo/r:,:: 

superior absorption o£ nourish destiny upon his 

tion. The som^ornnl haTtuTar 'f =>§51“““- 

away£rom the breast oEmothe? earth 

equipment of both offense an^i ^ t ’ ^ developed poiv^erful 

by vigorous muslarX^ "’bat he desires 

■“Wy upon predatiom°^T ci"h ^ 
svandered sdll farther from the ^ appears to have 

bat he seems to have sacrificed 6ori™“’ sustenance, 

strength m achieving a more sen •.■ ' ™ass and somadc 

finement o£ receptors. The ehb <^>^posuTe and further re- 
“ater for sensor^ projecdtntifafo'h" as a 

adenul m such a process as the^ regarded as merely in- 

“e™ Pbatography fr ^fahT h^^^^ dark room 

exteroccptor-tonfav . ? *en be suggested tliat the 

*an cerebrotonia. And s^rlufoT' descriptive 

bis pipe out o£ his mouth'C;„l^„:er “ 

tVhen s . . problem of names 

exhibited bt the'^di^'" dynamic components of temne 

--ea .h= niedical terminology, 
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suggest themselves as convenient labels; -osis for the exaggerated 
condition and -penia for the deficient manifestation of a com- 
ponent. Thus we shall speak of viscerosis ^nd ccrefcrosis and for 
die sake of euphony, somatorosis (rather than 

that is somatorotic is usually maladaptive because Stances 
somatotonic, or ineptly somatotonic, according ^ 

Similarly, somatopenia (literally, poverty of the ^ 

behavior that is for the vague 

By this usage tve are able, m gen , j^rn'mive terms 

term neurotic the much more specific 
viscerotic, somatorotic. and cerebroUc. A 

narily one who is overly relaxed, g like. A 

too dependent on people, overly “”P assertive, too 

somatorotic person may be o y g combative, ruth- 

energetic. too dominating, too fond ,o on. A 

less, loud, manic or hyporaamc, o J too sensitive 

cerebrotic person ^®.°|'“;^‘,l“*overly secretive, sociophobic 

and overresponsive tnLt emotionally "tied up 

and overly inhibited, pathologically intent, emo 
in a hard knot," and so on. conveniently described 

The conventional "neuroses y example, such "neurotic" 
in terras of this frame 'from confiict be- 

symptoms as tics and th tonia. The tic itself seems to con- 

tween soraatotonia and cere ™ "break through" against an 
stitute an intermittent . t„int. Furthermore we have 

imperfectly sustained cere ro uncompleted ges- 

observed that persons show peculiar dysplasias 

tures of aggression are jramimj^^^^ 
between mesomorphy a 



CHAPTER III 


THE SCALE FOR TEMPERAMENT 

I N THIS chapter the 6 q traits making up the Scale for Tem- 
perament are dehned. The method of definition will be that 
of describing in eacit instance an extreme manifestation of the 
trait, and of pointing out (in the notes which accompany the 
trait descriptions) some of the principal difficulties of differential 
diagnosis that are certain to be encountered. 

In the later stages of the construction of the Scale the primary 
problem was to find and define what we call “polar” traits, or 
traits which fall near one of the three vertices of the triangle VSC. 


s 



the polar clusters must also, if possible, differentiate against both 
oE the other corapoaeuts. A. trait t-zhich fails to deffne an. an- 
tithesis to ttvo o£ the polar components would for our purposes 
be worthless. Thus, for example, a trait such as “extraversion” 
trould not he satisfactory, for there can be both viscerotonic 
(relaxed, sociophilic) exlravcrsion, and somatotonic (aggressive, 
dominating) exlravcrsion. Similarly, "intelligence" would not be 
a useful concept, for clearly viscerotonic, somatotonic or cerebro- 
tonic behavior may be equally intelligent, under varying circum- 
stances. InicUigcnce appears to be an evaluative quality, not a 
primary component of behavior. 
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The traits had also to be sufficiently speciHc and definitive to 
allow the definition o£ polar components m terms of relative y 
concrete criteria. But at the same time, if our conceptio 
perament were to embrace the constitutional, or relauvely fix d 
Ld underlying nature of the individn^*! 
needed to be defined in such manner that thei 
manifestations would remain relatively 

of cultural influences. Thus acquired abilities or 

live success or failure and the aimine at basic 

adaptations, had to be avoided^ SmceJ-m^n^^^^ 
components of temperament, w which would remain 

characteristics, quantitative ^pressi j national history of 

relatively uninfluenced by the soaal and educ 

the individual. , , jpCnitive and basic is 

The definition of traits that are 
difficult, but once we had fixed th« accomplish, the under- 

we knew precisely what we 'vere *7 ;„nossible. The task was to 
taking proved itself to " der the traits "polar," yet 

write definitions specific minimize the influence of 

in another sense, sufficiently general to m 

the cultural environment. emerged. 

Figure 5 P-ents a ^f.^ministering the Scale. Note 
and also serves as a score sheet others do not. 

that some of the traits h^v<: PO^ ^ ,„ua,es.s 

A trait like SodophiL^^- .^^ oE such a 1”“’ lo- 
in Sociaphobia ^ "two-way” trait, meaning y is 

gether with its o"tithesis, as a viscerotoma and 

Lt light is thrown both on ih 

on his cerebrotonia. „ . rj, appear in the Scale. 

Likewise, a few (S-i), for example, 

trait Assertiveness of ^ V-i and C-i- ’nierc 

has two polar antitheses m U the otlier, restraint. 

of three-way tnnts- ' jg_ ,g ^nd -o). 

only five such sets (nos. 1. 
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Fic. 5 

the scale for temperament 


Xame 


Dale 


Pkola vVfl. 


Scored hy 


I 


Vecerotonia .... 

( ) I. Relaxation in Pos- 
ture and Move- 
ment 

( ) 2. Lo\’e of Physical 
Comfort 

( J 3. Slow Reaction 


4, Lore of Eating 


5. Socialization of Eat- 
ing 


II JII 

SoiIATOrONTA. Cerebrotonta 

() i../^ertivm^ofPos- () i. Restraint in Posture 
^ and Move- and Movement, 

/•v T . Tightness 

() a.lovcofPhysicaa — 2. Philological Over- 
n , rcspoiS 

” 3 . 0 yc?lj-FastReac- 

^ 4 - iSv^of Privacy 


6. Pleasure in Diges- 


( ) 6. Love of Risk and 
Chance 


" O 7 .BoldDi„cmcssor 

Maimer 


wvcrmicn- 

sity, Hyperatten- 
tionality, Appre- 
hcnsivcncss 
( ) 6. Secrctivcnesa of 


Feeling Emo- 
il Restraint 


0 8 . Sodophilia 


tional Restraint 
t ) 7 * S^-Conscious Mo 
tilit>' of the Eyes 

t\ o 

t J o. Sociophobia 


- ” 8.Sociophobia 

-.o-oSliVAffecdon ” 9- MH.cd Social 

-dApp^r^ -.o.Rfc.„Habh 

— 1 1 . Orientation Rt>““ 

-...Oa^copbobia 


It. Orientation to 
. . People 
U 12. Evenness ofEmo- 
uonal Flow 


( ) * 3 - Tolerance 


2. Unpredictability of 
Attitude 


O *4* Complacency 
“ * 5 * Deep Sleep 


^^“^etcristic 


t 2 - Rulhlessness, Free- 
dom from Squeam- 
^ uhness 

^ * 3 - The Unrestrained fliov t t. 

Voice * 3 - Vocal Restramt, 

and General Re- 

*“ * 4 - Spartan Indifferenc straint of Noise 

to Pain “yporsensitivity to 

15- Gcacral Koirincss ~ p^'V, „ 

(\,c * 5 * Fwr Sleep Habits, 

ti/ 10. Ovennaturitvof f\ e Fatigue 

Appearance '' Vouthful Intentnes 

of Manner and 


a. Appearance v/*'-'- xoutmul In 

Easy Com. — t^tj - ofManner 

“uniMtionofFed- '* "^o“taI Mental ^ ,"PF«arano 
J^”5*_Extra\ersion Qcavage, Extr^ ^^ftical Me 

'■^on of Smna- 
totonia 


Mental 
Cleavage, Intro- 
version 


jj^.^traversion 

I a p , “'."■otonia . _ . -- 

• *^laxauon and o totonia version 

x8.A^venessand p . 

^ohol A^esaon under \“J«ance to Alco- 

ofj^eople ^^cohol Eol, and to Other 

Depreasant Drug 


- ifi Aggresaon . 

^ — , -^cohol 

-20 T^o^bled * 3 - of Action -^"'Preasant Dm 

—«o Troubled Solitude 


-^wiuuon To%b-s 

S^yRcSn. 


‘-*-i-*uon Imvart 
Jfoah and Activi- 
ties of V~..v 



^ -iroublcd 
20. Onentauon Toward 
If ter Periods 
of Life 


form of the scale. 
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THE PROCEDURE FOR USING THE SCAEE 

The procedure recommended for using the 
ment is as follows: Observe the f eriel o£ 

in as many different situations as P“!f best 

not less than Ro analytic intemews ^.m 

suited to -the ^bree interviews are usually 

o£ the two principals. The fet 

devoted to breaking the ice special topics or 

remaining interviews to the li£e history and to specia p 

special tests as indicated. satisfactory observa- 

After each interview, and J j,55jg„ a 

tion of the subject, turn “ t possible always using erasable 
rating on as many of the traits a p revised). Repeat 

pencil marks (for the ratings are stings until Tca- 

the observations, interviews. adequately 

sonably satisfied that all of the 6 o traits 

considered and evaluated. cover ratlier thoroughly the 

In the interviews it “ tic and family history; 

general physical or health and aesthetic history: 

the economic, social, sexua . jpeh special 

the history of ‘^haracterisac t^^ ^ PPtthod of 

clinical matters as the '"dividual questioning is ordinarily em- 
guided discussion tystemm “d ff be necess.iry 

^oyed. although ciation or even to dre.-im anal^ 

m resort to the method of require more 

sis. In such cases f interviewing. In Appendices .. 

than the minimal =o hours bave been found 

3 are included two fP“‘“ f ^pnic of the guided discussion. 

icilitate the sy«‘=‘"“““,"'’be conducted in a '"inrto 

Xlip interview intcn'icwcr is attcmpimg 

Htn^to a practiced P';''"’.^ b.ory. This is more diiricult 
according to a p ycl.ological ,ieal liistory 

foolproof. Xlic 1 
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Scale would be a rigorous one. and would require some degree 
of both clinical and social maturity, an observant eye, and the 
long-practiced habit of quantification of judgments. Before at- 
tempting to use the Scale, an investigator should himself have the 
advantage of a constitutional analysis, and if feasible, he should 
also be acquainted with other systems of analysis. All this may 
seem too much to ask. but the history of psychology shows that 
an adequate attack on the problem of psychological analysis is 
no light undertaking. ' 

An instrument of this sort is almost worthless tor self-rating. 
tLm T"' ‘“a “ ‘he cerebrotonic component 

1 . Extreme antithesis to the trait 

3- tI:: h'Stnr't’ ^ 

general average ^ ^ “ httle below the 

L a ‘he tiro 

He IS slightly above the general average in the 


(4%) 

(>5%) 

( 89 %) 

( 29 %) 


(■5%) 
( 6 %) 

( 2 %) 


trait. 


V,,,, ““Htanding. 

extreme. eonspicuous, approaching the 

7- Extreme manifestation of the trait. 

„ “ should be noted that u 

extreme manifestation of a hut one kind of 

Heme antithesis" to each trait Tt. ‘'™ hinds of "ex- 

cerebrotonic 7 only by bein-r =“ Person can be 

he cerebrotonic 1 by being” eUhe™'?’' eerebrotonic, but he can 

or somatotonic. 

7 . possibly about twice as comm^“* “"““'jer than the rating 

° ‘hat die means fall belotra^or b'T"^ series of cases. 

4* below the mid-points 
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in the respective scales, (For further discussion 
problems involved in this kind of scaling, e rea er 
to The Varieties of Human “apt^ 

Figure 5 serves as a f each component, are 

that half of the traits. °'- “"^",;th%arentheses constitute 
marked by parentheses. These 3 relatively 

what is called the Short Form o ^ tolerable 

objective characteristics whic - ee with an individual. 

degree of accuracy upon short acq research 

In practice we have used the^^ort ^ 

purposes in a number of m 

with the subject was possible (see p. 4 

The Problem of Breaking ^ temperamental analysis 

Experience has taught us t a ^ break through 

is undertaken, a major problem is relatively 

as quickly as possible to t ® underlie superficial attitudes 

deep-rooted characteristics which in a number 

and verbal stereotypes. This can bejcc P^ 
of ways. One good way, we or more per- 

the very beginning of scales-and to discuss the re- 

sonality inventories or se standardized extraversi ^ 

suits with the investigator. J j personality may sers-e tins 

introversion scales or inventor. P ^ the market. In 

purpose, and a number °£ g°“^ers" two such nstrumc 

between expressed verball mt 


must iiasLcii .-v- - - nttituacis — * 

between expressed verbaj^ at oot 

certainly reflect tempe"^ t; instruments 

'^T l^co^Xd; and radical op|n;on^;^';f;,;- 

w^rfl^sS -mis 

;"pXto^ 300 - mually diflerent and 
and they bke to 
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more radical) views with what was conventional only a short time 
ago. The Wisconsin Scale is our best ice-breaker. 

The second instrument is more searcliing and more revealing. 
This IS a sc^e which we use lor gauging the mental growth, and 
for evaluating the mental life of an individual who is being 
analyzed We find such a scale of great value— indeed a necessity 
in piiding the course of a therapeutic or educational analysis, 
ut that IS a problem with which we shall not be concerned in 
Chicago Scale of Mental Growth, as 

useTh ; sum ^ =>”‘1 -hen so 

menu natZ T 

gent suDject to rate himself on tliis scalp at i, ■ • t 

analysis, and then discuss hisraiinl u f- ^ 
to the study of his mental ana ^ ** ^ introduction 

cago Scale wUl be .nd • f Pattern. The Chi- 

nor the Chicago Scale has\ ^^^“her the Wisconsin 

We turn nof: to a desaiSdon 

Scale of Temperament. ^ comprising the 
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descriptions of the traits 
r. Traits Defining the First Component (Viscerotonia) 

V-i. Relaxation in Posture and St' 

tion o£ the body as a whole. s<.,es o£ £acial expres- 

anns, hands fingers, Movements are slow, smooth 

Sion, especially those about th y assertive (somatotonic) 

and fiowing. There is no "f^n The walk is a 

gestures o£ the head, nor vigorous assertiveness, 

smooth amble, with neither h terrapin, the cow. 

Movement is deliberate, suggesting , , ■ j ^nd regular. The 

or elephant. Breathing is slow, deep ^!>dommal^a^.^^ g ^ 

pulse is slow and lull. All yn^the strident or booming 

The voice is even, conspicuou y cerebrotonia. Speech 

quality o£ somatotonia, or t ^o unstrained. There is an 

is deliberate, effortless, unhurri . a ]in,p 

essential dislike of bodily • ^nd the hands are likely 

relaxation *at of a seds^fl it is found 

to be soft and flaccid. It 

to be low. to somatotonic 

Note: This trait ” ^Tonlfrestraint (C-i). The set o 

assertiveness (S-.) and to cerebr five three-way or 

traits V-i, S-. and C i constitute „„ 

•■trUlar” traits. The other our - ^ tdd score 7. 

The description applies ° „ „„ entirely differeut pic- 

Normal or average celaxatiou pt-u „„ 

mre, details of if ^i "i- <lePcnd ^^,,p„„esscd. «amph 


person must exhibit a modtaim, 


a person must i 

trait. Poise is P— “‘".^'^i.e degree ' 
blend involving an arc, b .-ivcragc i-e,. 

Tof the trait S-i, and less ' , , .3,5 ordinarily call 

U,e possible minimum, 

factor to tnc 
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y- 2 . Love of Physical Comfort. Lassitude. The individual has a 
pnmary desire to be comfortable, and to bask in his comfort. He 
shows relauvely great interest in being comfortable, and if he has 
miy ingenuity, a considerable proportion of it is devoted to mak- 
““fytable. At a level of uncomplicated cultural 

iust to sh “ T “^^ibit a tendency 

ikelv to b “ *<= sun. At a more complicated level, there is 
to t JoVnH •’“-e for luxuries, and a desire 

prefaencrrsobb 'a - strong 

To be 

tbS’tnoTt'poto^ 

of cerebrotonic restraint, ‘'™t‘iuso“ome’” 

austerity and rigorouslv pntn a considerable degree of 

pUne.TLtmit 2S mthTbefn^ 

“ a 1.3.6 trait, meaning thft it • ““‘t^tionallanguage 

tonia. but a "a-e blend-^fL jnT'Z" to viscero* 

tion called masochism dove ““P°"cnts. The condi- 

antithesis. But the motitation of ^ another 

linow, masochism is ahvav« ^ complex, and so far 

nave never heard of a case of li its manifestation. We 

omy of love of specific pain whi*t ’’‘''If’ 

Masochism therefore prLnu onl sexually conditioned, 

solves a spedHc coSn^gtif P"‘f ’ -"d Probably 

adventure (S-e) also 1“™ of physical 

fro not altogether mutuallv ex’! “''*esis, but V-a and S -2 
tt.es which show alte3bnwr""J’’^^'= ““7 Personal- 

f?" ‘v™ "dividual mieht" I Pt^tdominances. In 

a 6-2.3:^'' ^ P-™ teniperamenm;ry 7 a. 6 ^'';t;tt 

V.9. V7«... r> .- ^ 


V.; 

nicnt 

slo^v 


•3* Slow lieaclton All ra 

slm" " deliberate 'CT' ""t ““Picuously slow. Move- 

1 ’^“P™^cs of ordinary social 
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conversation are tardy or absent. The face is 

relatively expressionless. textbooks, 

slower than what ^ l„„er than the 98.6 

Temperature also t_s Emotional reactions 

(Fahrenheit) which is usually “> 

are slow. Sexual appetite is sow ^^d 

slowly but this appetite *1™ g. j exasperatingly 

mobile, his reactions are slotv -d deliberat^. 

so to an impatient person. If f„,,nd to he too slow for 

sports of any kind, his reactions are found to 

proficiency. . . 

Note: The overly “='S' 

sents a clear antithesis. Both the 3 viscerotonic reacts 

gerated, represent for ordinary adaptation, 

too slowly, and the midwav between the two extremes. 

Somatotonic reactions f "^f therefore throws no 

so far as speed is concerned. P somatotonic individual 

cr.'!, -t; ::r 3S-.1 

the process of eating, for its and a con- 

mere voracious appetite. eating. Usually there is 

siderable fuss and ceroniony desired more foo 

a history of having weight or growth. In a true 

than was needed to "'“‘"XiduaTlives. partially at least to eat 
motivational sense the „s oC life, « not indeed the 

Eating is one of the P'^^dng. it is very pleasant .0 be 

greatest pleasure. ^'"^XaucUng or chewing. (A'.scero- 

doing something kissers). If well educated, or ci I 

tonic%eople are -defatignb^j;'',^ .merest m 
turally edueated „£ foods and their preparation, 

cuisine and a wide know e g ^ g,mmn. 

lower levels he tends mer y ^ „mi,hes!. to V-.i. 

pathology there 1 
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anorexia (absence of appetite), of tvhidi two fairly distinguishable 
vmeues may be made out. besides anorexia associated with organic 
isease. The commonest form is usually seen in a cerebrotonic 
m mdual who has developed an ascetic pattern of life as a more 
or less permanent persona (mask) in a world which for one reason 

Lr™ a"" “ "u 

feiioritv t" simple constitutional in- 

Cortanl “ individual’s viscerotonia it is 

S seeUr ' *■= "“1= appetite 

*e“hS. c^vin7r°‘™‘^^''’°“‘"^ of food), ofwith 

V-I h^veTeafin “ually associated with cerebrotonia. 

o7eatC:f~7u7f 

ful in emotional tone. ^ mpan). is neutral or even distaste- 

V-s. Socialization of Eatine 
breaking bread together, is rfgarfed°as a 

Eating together becomes then ** ^ sacrament, 

the mere biological taking importance than 

great pleasure). The greatest°of 7’ ,^"'**'.7 “f .^'^mains also a 
from the festive board, and from satisfaction is to be derived 
meal. Eating is an occasion of th* ^ ’'’oH-sorvotl 
lowship. The principal meal of 7 “ “"'’“sation and fel- 

-lay-is often regarded as I t of =t h°ly 

family life. Eating thus become "" importance in 

°f social and biological sSScrC^ - 

lUg guests, and sentimentalitv ah v ^ deep love of hav- 
*ls tmit is predominanrr|.?il°"^ 7 of food. MTren 

bat foods are served, and it is a h' h^' svhere the 

mbe mother, to one of the 'tet gce'I^^ “ 

Itld me*; P-ents a specific 

attac^.mfnrS r'^ sociophil7(V.S) ThTUll ^ 
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V . 6 . Good Digestion, 

and is a primary pleasure. To s Ufe. Elimination too 

but digest, is to experience complications, 

is pleasant and free from ""P the Sunday paper. 

It is especially pleasant to sit _ inhibition, a fine belch is 

I£ the individual is free most areeable. Peristalsis 

an excellent thing, and often activities the 

is slow, pleasant, deliberate an „ Cerebrotonia tends to 

gut “talks,” and is heard symjM ■ .jgn is unimaginable (for 
suppress the voice of the gut. m P ^ pleasure). All 

that would be deliberate avoida|^ce gutbarrassment 

sorts of “indigestible” foods ran gugumbers and the like, 

-such foods as ^ti; is handled advantageously. 

“Roughage" is desired and ^PPy“^J distressing effect of rough- 
in sharp contrast with the so There are no digestiv 

age upon cerebrotonics (*ee trait imperviou 

quirks or food ‘diosyncrasie • gnvironmental 

to emotional upset and to svhich harass cere t° 

common colics and ^tomaeh-ach« ^ igl 

("nervous”) people are a jeferable to the gastroi 

functional complaints svhich are re 


t- ,.,^g,:s to V-6 is C-a, physiological 

Note: The "earest m an^an how lAm is known^a^a 

overresponse. P" jg/tract, or one whi endowed with 

sensitive gasf°‘a‘“^g,i -phe V-6 people are rea y ___ 

by many sorts of st m^t. ^,„en,er system o^a ^ 

a magnificent ^t t distressed. Such a p j organs, as 

-r “"l‘^l?ow;parden.ar — n- :uscnla^,.-^ 
pleasure in h‘ h« P equipment. Persons Ingh 

naturally as doe_^ ^ «Tac»« '“P" .ers and suckers. They are 
or the sexua great kiss'^ j i^g, Thej. tend to eariy 

■" ' clued "oral-erotte bf unent sucking posiuon. m 

sometimes q, (laccid hp* ' P j ggrebrotoma. 

their usually bea'T ^pressed bps ol cere 

sharp contrast u ,^.g,dy viscerotonic people 

upon individual 
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pend upon the prescribed ritual, or upon the polite and cere- 
monious manner of approach to what he seeks, rather than upon 
his oira streng*. Such a person usually shows an inordinate love 
o oing what IS accepted and approved, and is often inclined to 
be overpohte, possibly to the point of unctuousness. Propriety 
tends to become a good in itself and there is a craving for assur- 
The hence of status and security. 

Sir al, T r” extends 

S rell life- 4 cononiic. social. 

pSsfol rrr P^°P^^ “e expected ex- 
Crpo “ become 

not follow n^lStarthr'"“ 

deaths and so on are nrf-i ‘ insincerity). Births, marriages, 

AU emotions and all f ^^erament and ceremony, 

pattern 1 “^! Jon and some 

manifestations of love and 3560!"^^^ celebration. The outivard 
Otonic individual really particina^r ®l' ™P"^nt. The viscer- 
manlfestations or "sharfncri” P,“ tn these outward 

other matter aCgeJl ®'-*' hypocrisy is an- 

Notsj The trait v. u 

antithesis, and this latter traitErr Presents a partial 

ally by essentially cerebrotonir _ "'ercompensation- 
Petbaps by hatted of what they motivated more 

hy any directly somatotont "^“hber than 

emely agglutinative. They tend in l “‘^‘^rotonic people are ex- 
sansfaaions by supporting the Jun -‘°®'=*er ®nd to seek their 
against individuality. ^eyTe P variant individual. 

Promethean. ThU tenlncyTs pjf contrasted with 

rambination of strong bioWicn[,^3 “ “‘*"^1 outcome of the 
exacth-”' ^fchrotonic peopip ,PP “c “dividual muscular 

'V-S. Sociophitia. Love of r 
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surrounded and supported by others. There is a ^eep, persistent 
craving to have people about, a rich satisfaction is being one 
among many, and'^a sLng sense of loneliness and weakne^ 

cut ol from the fulfillment * ^or 

individual warms up and expands in “mpany. 
isolation means frustration and inward 

stimulation means frustration and iscom company are 

tonic. For the viscerotonic. tTdCfn 

not merely the expression of a moo individual may 

and a consistently powerfu PP ' because they are 

nourish genuine fondness for p p 

. cm r 8 is the direct antithesis. The viscerotonic 
Note: Sociophobia. C-8, is the support. The cerebro- 

sociophil is overly dependent up 

tonic sociophobe is social accessibility. Each extreme 

dependence which arises £ . ^ From the standpoint of 

appears to be offensive to^ • _j,i] is a "waster" and a super- 
cerebrotonia, the crowding and overstimulation— 

ficial person who encourages ^ „,c standpoint o£ 

two of the "worst ‘"./^„ciophobe is a dark and suspicious 

viscerotonia, the cere sinister influence at worst, 

person, a miser at best =‘"<5 “ ,,hich seems to be related to V.8 
One hallmark oE ^nd ot emotion (although sus- 

is generosity, both o£ maternd ^ods somatotonia as well). A liall- 
rained generosity myobes “ ^e„cy ,„nomic and soca 

mark o£ cerebrotoma is the ^miserliness :md,P°y="y- 

asceticism, and consequently t motivation, feel a 

cerebrotonics, when goods as well as for poverty of 

Lng desire for poverty of mat« 8^^^ „ o 

*!«•"" s. 5. ““1” 
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of jealousy. He is emotionally outgoing or, in Jung's terminology, he 
IS affectively extraverted (the feeling extravert). 

V-g. Indiscriminate Amiability. General, or promiscuous amia- 
ility. The individual is conspicuously demonstrative of good 
will. There is a constant, effortless emanation of amiable intent, 
the sincerity of which cannot be, and never is questioned. One 
Igh in this trait generates a sense of reassurance as naturally 
^ ^ g'^oetates heat. It is as if he were continuously spraying 
the world with a pot of rose water. There is an e.xtemally mani- 

whirh °f others, 

counterfe-i T*" self-conscious solicitude can ever successfully 

rXtTnra' "’** => P°“nt gift, for by 

erX ehcfe indiscriminate good will, he gen- 

dog who wags hiTmiurseldom™kkeT'’ Th-^ 

readily from insincerefr nrofes distinguished very 

so pitifully shallow as^tLt ortheT^^'llt'^' deceit is 

finding himself in a vnr->»‘ ccrebroionic who, 

for protestation of amiabnh situation which seems to call 

spec* and geLre 0 ”^"^ ^ i- t-id=s of 

child or dog usualVdeiectsrsf” viscerotonia. A 

may require a psychiatrist six^ '"‘hout trouble, although it 
(dishonest) indi^;Ch"mseU.™td,"H"'“’^'= ^ 

in a pre-psycholoffical socipiv <: ^ people lose their way 

often a useful gift, but this Jait *“°"^trativene5s is 

people, possibly in the wav ih ensive to many cerebrotonic 

“ a cat. TheLehroto:^ ha s^^rr?n^'' P“PP^ " 

“"trast with the V-g wait one rerS. ^l°hbered upon. In sharp 
She had not an atom of that we"”' another, 

evil alike in a mantle of inane ^ood and 

discernment." praise. She had the awful gift of 

““ Conspicuous depend- 

Ptessed good will and approXf -d upon the ex- 

‘s => peculiar i^ability^^mle ' r,? ' ™cerotonics 

IS associated with being dlsa^^^^^a -hich 

‘dual IS greedy for eonstoc manif ’'“P""’ “di- 

ne man.festat.ons of approval. He 
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DESCKIFilUIsi^ uv 

wants to be loved by everybody around him, he is depe^d^ent 
upon frequent reassurance that all is well in p 

therefore inclined to be extremely conventional. This ^ense 
being persorra grata is almost as important as and ^ “ 
upon it emotionally. Such a person is 

outward f jXing o”her members o£ the family 

in some instances greatly irritating ^ /^ho are more 

who may be of different I chTldren or hus- 

viscerotonic than men) frequently irritate their 

bands in such a manner. 

Note: This uait represents “ "“^“^X™c«^rVtheir greed 
Persons showing the trait often understand, 

for affection, and suffer J “tent fails through a mo 

Many a marriage ^n personality for the nounsh- 

vigorous squeezing of a non-v gffection. The trait has a clear 

4 juices of approval and mam independence and defiance o 
antithesis in a quality o quarters cherished as a virtue, u 
convention svhich is m ^ j a polar predominance of one 

this latter trait does ? esult of a sometimes uncomfortable 

component. It is apparently the of low 

mixture of somatotonia and cere 

viscerotonia. There is a conspicuous concern to 

V-ii. Orientation ^^‘’f/;,rientation witli reference to per- 
maintain the most a«ura solicitous and is usually 

tonia to act upon ‘h« '^"Jd his relative evaluation =>" ‘"f 

svithin his environment an b.arometer of the 

elTp frtstus ut'-Pd-^^i^” the strongly viscerotonic 

S°“'P’ J .. orientation m the orientation to other per- 

peSity is ho;;f^‘';'r<rme mental pathology the patient well 
sonalitics. Even i 
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endowed Tvith this trait always knows who his doctors and nurses 
are. He can call them by name. A cerebrotonic under similar 
circumstances is inclined to lose the memory o£ his own name. 
TMs is one difference between an extensive and an intensive 
mind. It illustrates in part the difference betrveen "what we have 
called horizontal and vertical dissociation (traits S-17 and C-i?)* 

Note; There is no direct antithesis to the V-11 trait. Somatotonic 
people, rdth their agoraphUia (claustrophobia, S-11) tend to develop 
spatial orienution to a high degree. Possibly it is as difficult to find 
a somatotonic who is spatially confused and has lost his -way geo- 
graphirally, as to find a viscerotonic without friends to turn to for 
w at e wants or needs. The kind of orientation an indisidual 
e\e ops seems to epend upon his basic, constitutionally prede- 
tiT'mounT'^^ *Jepend upon agglutination rvith 

SouTZJr ‘h<=y find out 

Kmembenng tvhat they find out. Somntotonics are 

ot specific instinct The . interest, probably, rather than 

orientation both to person P®” 

may therefore be a Mit ot bioln cerebrotonia 

length ot time only by a society wSrh nny 
deliberately sets ud insiimtU ^ ? understands its nature and 

mental hospitals-tor its protectfon. “^’^Ses, monasteries and 

tudes are well susminTd ^'and^ it"" general atti- 

clianging. There is a conspicuously even and un- 

within, and there are few mood”'"^'*'^'^ transpires 

pendable, unchangin<» and steady, de- 

f ecuve outlook pre«U SnT' ^nd evenness of 

from emotional depression ™ ace free 

hand, from sucli high peaks f ™ *c other 

mania and the lust to ctnquef wT '"'^galo- 
cstabhshed, the outfioiy feelin predominance well 

»Picuous absence ot the temist,? “ *=’■'= « con- 

Pccscnce of an unhappy mWtie Tl in the 

ficotomc components. For Tecoi^^°^ somatotonic and cere- 
ccecognmon ot this trait, the diagnostic 
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hallmark is absence of the temper tantrum both in childhood and 
in the later history of the individual — this an conjunction tvith a 
manifest out^vard flow of feeling. 

Note: The trait C-13, unpredictability of attitude, when it occurs 
without the presence of a complicating secondary somatotonic pre- 
dominance, presents the most direct antithesis to V-12. 

A great deal of lamentable misunderstanding has arisen from 
Kretschmer’s identification of the “manic-depressive” type of tem- 
perament with what he called the “pyknic” physique. The diffi- 
culty, as usual, lies mainly in terminology. Kretschmer’s pyknic is 
in no sense a pure endomorph, but is a mixture of endomorphy and 
mesomorphy — usually more of the latter than of the former.^ 
Similarly the cyclic or manic-depressive temperament is in no sense 
predominantly viscerotonic, but is a mixture of viscerotonia and 
somatotonia (more of the latter than of the former) usually in the 
presence of a considerable cerebrotonic interference. The manic 
incident is an incompatible somatotonic (somatorotic) outburst, 
and the manic-depressive temperament represents a partial an- 
tithesis to the trait V-is, but it is brought about by what we may 
perhaps call incompatible mixing of the primary components, not 
by anything approaching a polar predominance of one component. 

Another nearly direct antithesis is the somatotonic trait S-5, Jove 
of dominating, or lust for power. There is no craving for power 
in the individual who shows the V-12 trait ovenvhelmingly. 

V-15- Tolerance. The trait of easygoing toleration of people and 
of things as they are found. Comfortable acceptance of people, 
customs, situations, institutions. A fundamental contentment and 
satisfaction with life is reflected in all that the individual does, 
and also in his countenance, his expression, and m Ins manner 
of speech which is deliberate and free from controversial state- 
ment There is an easy amicability in all things. Such an indi- 
vidual is well disposed toivard life in a most fundamental sense, 
and he wishes well toward the entire scene. Furthermore he him- 
self is not to be frustrated in his enjoyment of living, by any 
maior or minor irritations. He is singularly insensitive to irri- 
tations. His philosophy is "live and let live." 

Note- Tlierc is no polar antithesis to this trail, for the extremely 
.sec Ttie raricl.e. cf Hveien rar»>e, ^ >,9. 
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intolerant individual shotvs what may be considered to be an in- 
compatible mixture of somatotonia and cerebrotonia, rather than 
an extteme predominance of either. One opposite to the placid, 
overly tolerant person, from whose untempered soul no spark of 
wrathful fire can be struck, is the reformer, who in spite of the 
noblest of motives is generally crucified in one way or another. The 
into erance of the reformer is the profoundest and most cherished 
intolerance lunceivable, for the latter often stands ready or eager 
to give his life for it. The traditional arch reformer or savior of 
mankind has been depicted morphologically in Christian times as 
tailing betiveen the 2-3-5 2-3-62 

tion\twarH^'“™'^.;^'f‘^‘‘^ ” ^’"’'Sness. There is an inclina- 
reachrs^r complacency which approaches or 

hTmtl r^rreiT complLnt about 

on fe He sees fT"' “ °“‘cr affairs 

and desperal 

clined to fiddle tvhile Rome h to others. He is in- 

is of little moment to him 

He goes placidly on in the u? t distance arvay. 

seems therefore to lack foreI*U'*iI*i.'’^ found pleasant. He 
might be called the common'tood ‘’^he" 
the notion of responsibility df not P™Stess” and 

IS to cross bridges when he Lmes to tb Philosophy 

Note; There is no 'B ^ “''^cping dogs lie. 

general conceptions of M'somuim"-””*”'' hot the 

cerebrotonic (Prometheln) fomsthi"'' expression, and (a) 

antitheses. The deep hostility of °™’^'“l°osness constitute 

who arc conspicuous in V L n ^cbrotonic people to viscerotonics 
certain modem semi-l„teIlec,uaT r. '’‘“"P’l' “ “orface in 

magazine. The Ne^ hlr/"'' cerebrotonic 

*oni in die side of Complamn^?. c-"®. subtitle, "A 

suh'"^" somatotonia and vismrof incompatibility 

s^ject of a delighiful facedou wT"'," been made the 

^ventures of Ferdinand, the 1"“ depicting the 

“mplacent to the somatotonii\“7^£“;‘^> ‘he 

is deep. easy, and 
Of «v™„ ^^^nxation m sleep, the individ- 
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able in a variety o£ rhythmic snoring which 

Snoring is the rule. It is a de p, gu 

generally begins shortly after t e deepest relaxa- 

continues all night without m jeep during 

tion is reached with cerebrotonic people, and 

sleep, much slower than ^ great 

slower than somatotonic respir gently becomes a sleep 

love of sleep, and the m ^ It is difficult to 

glutton, indulging in more o ^ sometimes can be 

waken such a person during another without being 

picked up and carried from one bed to ano 

awakened, as is often the case with a you g 

Note; The trait C-15, te’me“s oto 

sis. The contrast between * ^i^^^otonia or cerebrotoma is 
diagnostic criterion when ],enomenon of snoring is of con- 

predominant. In adult t. Extreme cerebrotoma 

dderable diagnostic use m P moderately prcdomi- 

virtually never snore. When cembjo ,, , 

iiant cerebrotonic 5 ) 35,ecp „ 

the morning, after the “mion. Somatotonic people fall 

and so has reached his d«P j.^bits. 

between the extremes wi individual gives off 

V-iG. The mcml, which has no temper in h 

the general impression of soft suggestion of a 

outlook, :^,;„gemblc-likc «luu••^ n,,i.y suggm.s 

-rifmtion 01 Tl>c 


In such a pcrsonali ) 
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lather than peripheral. Biologically, such a person is "centro- 
tonic.” 


Note: There is no direct polar antithesis, but any personality 
presenting a blend of somatotonia with cerebrotonia in tlie presence 
of very low viscerotonia might be taken as a good antithesis. The 
highly tempered people are low in viscerotonia. This component 
seems to damp the more volatile fires of the human spirit. The old 
afege that people with cold hands have warm hearts (in the sense 
that they are sociophilic) appears to be true. The tense, "periphero- 
omc people tn^th warm extremities tend to be cerebrotonic and 
Swavsh 'i^racteristics. Cerebrotonic people nearly 

be3nr u h=gh^ve correlation 

betoeen cerebrotoma and central strength— p. 40= ? 

prS'o'mrn^L'''*'’"’^ f-fheroto^n/e ^Lus ccirotonic 

peripherotonic people seemed to The 

sensitiviUes in the^skin and in the su-engths and 

■■biologically extoverted“a„i They thus seemed 

from overstimulation hv he “emed forced to protect themselves 
tonic peTpSe ap^ed l h The centre- 

their concentration of masst'* principal strength (as well as 
relatively insensitive to Derinllfi^i They thus seemed 

biologically introverted, ?he/m^ed lob 

in general ^ useful -- 

tions of first order components and manifesta- 

tiay ,0 a really meaningful sodi psych^loCT"" 

tonia. The ttairoT^dng waf of Viscera- 

to a free communieftion o7fL, w “ all times 

or held back. There s n^ is ever choked up 

oi alfect. Feelingt smooVrand"' “ -pretiZ 

"l^onuoever may” be aTS T oommunitkted to 

"dual is pleased, grieved the indi- 

are to be read likeTn onen ^ shocked, his feelings 

we “ttoals nothLv ^'=olihgs of a young 

to nU^'^ “P^’ to th“at his inn («tcera) 

P bhc appraisal. This is the extra are exposed 

the extraverston of viscerotonia. Such 
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a trait plays an ow" ®y”- 

both guarantees to the individu ^ tvmDathies of others at 
pathetic reactions, and directly e ^c^^ .'registers” delight, 

the time when they are neede . the 

or sobs and cries convincing y depths of his 

most good. His sobs seem to come jj-ect emotional mean- 
abdomen. He is extremely 'l ^derstood to his disadvan- 

ing of that term, and he - He -wears his 

tage. He is always given f exposes his inner 

heart on his coat sleeve m 

feelings to the public gaze. introversion, is 

Note: The trait C-iy, vertical meiitalcleavage^o^^^^^ 
a direct polar antithesis, ’;„,ithesis. That is to say we 

or extraversion of ^ ,j,ree-way tripolar trait. Ltmh 

are dealing here with doi "5 '■’= “roTvis^r^ 

ing the descriptions two kinds of extraversion, wscen^ 

manifestations of these t incompatible m ^ ^ 

sense (autngraT Table 14 Xtroversion^ Th^^ 

.1 trail- ■*■ 


confusion over the concep statist ca. ^ 

-"“.r ™ 2;" '■ 

measuring a three 1 „sults m his being _„„ons aclucve 

in an individual for example, cu* Pemo 

tional ’^^'=‘“°"®^£„ni the point „ result disastrously. 

marriages * thy." bX"!' " in tic trait C-C, sccrctive- 

-marriages for sympathy ,he tra 

V-17 hss another n yestra*^*’ 

nesLt feeling and emotm T-,,^ espouse 

, and Soctopl»l"‘ . ^ accentuation 

ferarquantity of alcohtd i^t' P „„„ ,,and no 

to a thhdCTa e t„.is. 1 dizziness, no 

of the Pt'hh'P' in, no sense no tend- 

srr;:;sr“S::X”— 

relaxed, more ard 1 
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and tolerance and good will, and more expansive tvith emotional 
warmth. The effect o£ alcohol is thus distinctly pleasant, for it 
accentuates the tendency already predominant. The increased re- 
laxation and sociophilia remain uncomplicated by any competing 
motivational tendency. Alcohol appears clearly to agree witli peo- 
ple ^vho shotv this reaction to it. 


Note: There seems to be ground for placing some credence in the 
ancient aphorism, in vino veritas. Alcohol is a cerebral depressant. 
Its ph)-sioIogical effect is essentially that of attacking and weakening 
cerebral control while not at first gready affecting the other organic 
functions. Therefore when cerebrotonia is relatively weak in the 
motivauonal hierarchy, alcohol would theoretically depress this 
component stdl farther and rvould thus tend to free Uie indu-idual 
tom his alr^dy weak inhibitor)- restraint. This in fact is what seems 

accentuation of the domi- 
nant characteratic of the noncerebrotonic individual. If he is over- 

s*«ronr^T‘°°‘'’ bring out 

».wrors 

ScotoltlenaaUv df Peccon. the ellect of 

appeals to be a sensitive’ indicator o[“a,e d 
motivational beam is tipped. ^ ^ duection in which the 

People showing the V-iR 

AVe have not found a "fi” I ' ^pparendy never drunkards, 
dcug for the purpose of " "^0 fsed this 

somatotonia. Extreme so^mai f is largely true of 

aldtoughvvehavrf™rrcr:-:;:Drr'=''- “ be^dinhards. 

sponse to conflict, and sometimes also to ''ems to be a re- 

mem, but not to a polar nreZ^ • “"^“‘"ttonal underendow- 
npparently never thLnUrds Tr"T''’ cerebrotonics are 

- generahration 

seeking social suppon regularly 

or with the need for makino a d-ffi ”1 u '”Sedy or trouble, 
appears to c.yert 50inewhat° thf ^ S'-css or calamity 

b-an organism. Tro^b ^^sTbri?" “ “P™ 'be 

seems to bring into sharper focus the 
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predominant motivation of the 

individual upon the immediam re»urc o ^.s stronger 

ponent. The highly before making a decision, 

of any stress. He must talk it shoulders of others. 

He must pour out the trou e “P upon the 

especially upon other '"f “““^^j/others, and feeds upon their 
sympathy and understanding Often a kind of emotional 

warm protestations of compassion. becomes dissipated, 

orgy takes place, and in something of a 

It is shared, thrown off. ' ^.eerotonic individual w.ll 

literal physiological sense. g acquaintances, in order 

seek total strangers if he cut ^ f ^ ^^^^ure. He is 

to share emotional news, o 

a great “sharer.” _ ^lear an- 

Note: This is another t'f "-'7’ "’f^ viscero. on ic people must 

titheses to V..9 are seen in thus to be cliss.pated 

at once share emotional news. Bad to be 

alrto lose its sting. Good people feel a 

sustained, as if it “ "e Kononal news. They nm t d^ 

and throw their hats Alcohol facilitates either 

leave the scene m disg ■ j. „.|,cotonic people see 

or the somatotomc ^news. 

silence in the face o^ thing must be faced -md tl 

tnnst ‘hf ; the picture somehow, or^dm E 

and made to comprehended. viscero* 

he contemplated and f d r .hrec inda-me ^ 

tions to cood nci' • , 

V.=o. Oefentufim. '--^^/j/^’eriod of infanT 

tionships. Tlierc is ^ j5 3 profound o"’” ' inoilier- 

;rs.rf ' 

concept. The idea of 
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family induces emotion as easily as turning on a water faucet. 
True, natural rapport with young children is easy, as if it were 
second nature. Infancy is regarded as the halcyon period of life, 
and there is a strong craving to return to that state. This craving 
is easily brought to consciousness in any simple analytic situa- 
tion. Usually it comes to the surface in an ordinary discussion. 
The “maternal instinct” or mothering impulse is strong, even in 
the male viscerotonic. People in whom this trait is predominant 
usually do not like to contemplate the idea of death. They have 
a strong aversion to death, and are nearly always found not to 
have made peace with it. 


Note; This is the fifth three-way trait to he considered. Fairly 
dear antitheses to V-ao are seen in S-ao and C-ao. Somatotonic 
primary orientation is toward the period of youth with its strife 
and. competition and vigorous assertiveness of the body. Cerebro- 
frnm “"‘'mp'ative solitude and freedom 

wi* a ' «hich is to be associated 

■■oraltmr- maturity. The 

oral-erotic viscerotonic loves to make a fuss over children, and 

ermk” phtt“o ^ 

m^ion TsTe meat of viscerotonia worthy of 

com o™nt s prToS 

into *e records o“^rsixrs M 

vUcerotonic among the lot. ^ ’^‘cides svithout yet finding a 
toward chiLLod^whik soma'oto'°"T 

-=onof cerehrot;nia1:rd~^^^^^^^^^^^ ^ 
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.. Traits Defining the Second Component (Somaiotom^ 

A • <• ni Pasture and Movement. The halimark is 

S-i. Assertwene^ of assertiveness and muscular 

bodily readiness for actio . M 

readiness o£ the body as relatively straight, 

sitting or in standing, the p abdomen is retracted, the 

shoulders are back, chest is expanded, ^^dom 

head is high, and tlm “ J without any strain or 

for an act o£ aggression. „„„t:on There is no occasion for, 

effort, and ivithout conscious of posture, such as 

or any occurrence of, ^ deeper breath, squaring the 

throwingbacktheshoulders t^ a J assertiveness 

jaw. etc When S-i is ™ ””„s™uendy this trait is easily 

is effortless, constant and na u movement is un- 
distinguished from the ^ brisk, determined, heel- 

hesitant and aggressive. The wa springiness in 

striking one. sometimes sti vigorously “"‘i 

the step. In tvalking, the b y ^jpolong thrust of the arm, 
typically an emphatic offering a purchase to mov - 

as if the air were a dense m pus gestures of the head 

ment. There is a “ndency ^^^^^tjon, especially "'‘’e" 
and hands in ordinary ocial^ predominant, 

individual is a little pCT ^ 

blood pressure is me between the traits S-i, V-i 

• revolution, religion, but jfany innuenccs 

(cerebrotonic) ,ji,ertv or soinatotonic . ,.outh to simulate 

L watchword IS dii.d or ..morr uni- 

are at s™rk w^* ^„o„g these ,,,e schools and colleges, 

somatotonic t exercises offered . pcrsonabnes, 

versal „.v S-i im.t upo" f of 

such exercises ^ tmselves. The 

resulting pionre is 
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youths attempting for a time to move, stand, or sit in tlie somato- 
tonic pattern. But this is like teaching ducks and herons the pos- 
tural habits o£ fighting cocks. It never really fools anybody, and it 
only introduces temporary conflict and confusion into the non- 
somatotonic personalities. The resulting artificial imitations of 
somatotonic postural aggression suggest random mixtures of comic 
strip figures. In a period of motivational confusion we do funny 
thinp to personality. There seems to be no more good reason for 
making viscerotonic children stand and sit like somatotonics than 
for making the latter stand and sit like cerebrotonics. But tltis state- 
ment should reflect no discredit upon physical education, so far as 
the general principle is concerned. We need more, not less physical 
educauon, but we need it constitutionally differentiated. 


S.2 Love o! Physical Adventure. Physical adventure is regularly 
sought and enjoyed for its orm sake. There is genuine pleasure 

so and strenuous undertakings, not 

so much bemuse o the goals involved as because of the nature 

Itms UDon ‘"'“''‘dual spontaneously and freely 

exm “Lu Tn"! Such activity 

aviation racine h 'anety of Helds, like rrar, exploration, 
coCdtivSct Lgerous 

aToL of sp etc. There is generally 

possessor 

of horses, for the horse is Le ® 

larly there is a nTpdn k' of somatotonia. Simi- 

other powerful destrurt" muscular dogs, and for 

Note: The trait V-a lovp nf t. • 
antithesis, althoueh hv P"ys*cal comfort, presents a partial 

both comfort and advlnture™^ dypr'’°!^- people love 

of cerebrotonic resttaint in Vpn i “mes. The whole concept 
veals, and the analysis of alS^ ’ ** antithesis. Table 14 re- 
<he incompatibility between sn”*' personality emphasizes, that 
djfrply defined than diat benr™ cerebrotonia is more 
odier two components. In and either of the 

guard against being too sSnS"^- ^ is necessary to 

;e.tcmcnt of the subject Mo« ^ '’ 5 ' the initial vibal 

d«t Aey are fond of'fe -"“rely enough 

°I physical advemure, aSd 
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that they love horses. With a somatotonic outlook predominant in 
the mores, such attitudes are merely stereotypes. The problem is to 
determine hotv real a part these characteristics have actually played 
in the individual’s life. This can be done only by a careful, sys- 
tematic analysis of his history, carried out according to periods of 
life and fields of expression (see Appendix §). 

S* 3 . The Energetic Characteristic. Energy is quickly and abun- 
dantly available. This trait is the no-sooner-said-than-done trait. 
There is no impediment to action, no lethargy of overrelaxation, 
no chronic fatigue or sleepiness, no interfering inhibition or 
restraint. Hence there is no procrastination. This person seems 
to think with his muscles, and he is tireless. In general, getting 
up in the morning is pleasant, and morning is the best time of 
day. Early rising is the rule, espedally in later life. Such a person 
can endure muscular exertion for long periods without sleep and 
without food (Simon Kenton, famous Indian fighter, used to say 
tliat a man is better off with one meal a day than with two or 
three, and he considered the optimum amount of sleep to be six 
hours). These people have a strong pulse and they live by action. 
The term “bustling” seems to apply e.xcellently to females who 
are highly endowed mth this trait. 

Note: There seems to be no direct polar antithesis that is satis- 
factorily expressible as a single trait. S-3 is liowever one of tlie trails 
which most dearly differentiate the somatotonic from tlic visccro- 
tonic personality. This trait is an antithesis to laziness, which is 
perhaps a composite of several viscerotonic diaracterisiics, usually 
complicated by a generous endowment of ccrebroionia. Laziness is 
indeed a good example of the sort of trait that cannot be used in a 
scale of this kind, for it docs not define one primarj’ component to 
the exclusion of both of the others. Laziness was one of the 50 traits 
with which we experimented in tlic original effort to develop the 
scale. "We found that its positive correlation with the viscerotonic 
traits was sufficiently high, hut that it did not shoiv a saiisfactor)* 
negative correlation with the ccrchrotonic traits. 

S-4. Need and Enjoyment of Exercise. Tlicrc is a strong craving 
for regular, vigorous muscular c.xcrcisc, .and .a manifest zc.il for 
exercise. This is no intermittent or spasmodic craving, u iili sjwlli 
of freedom from tfic desire. The need is a continuous one. .anti the 
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indmdual is dependent for his happiness and n-ell-being upon 
a degree of fulfillment. When cut off from opportunity for regular 
^erase, he is disturbed, inefficient, churlish or unhappy. There 
is usually the history of fairly persistent participation in some 
kind of athletic expression, and a relatively high proportion of 
ume and energ)- will have gone into the perfection of bodily 
strength and athletic skills. 


antithesis 

boTio is in general an antithesis 

muscular 'iscerotonia and to cerebrotonia. Unnecessary 

to ffieir , “ *■= viscerotonic 
“P°" » => *«ffi“ent degree to 

prone Tbe SuXffi .bf "T"' '*0 -re most 

of exercise to their or ‘rap of falling m with a program 

come asrciated “th ™ Cerebrotonic people often be- 

physical exerSe atrh^r. ? ^°™=r along into 

able to cope with their exhausted and ill 

and chronic fatigue (see Lif^l'i "jeans low energy 

exercise, instead o£ buildmo- ^ vigorous muscular 

exhaust the alrtd . smuf^rL *' P“P’^- seems to 

thus of chronic fadeue Thp“'"^ ‘"efficient vic- 

cnergies in mental channels "th^'T ”*.‘““05510117 groos-ing then- 
happy, cerehrotic ("neurotic^ t 7- become confused, un- 

tonic need lor protection ft “ P°“‘’’’= ‘hat there is a cerebro- 
such a need may be quite i ** ‘^mptation to exercise, and 
opportunity to exercise This is somatotonic need for 

comtantZhe foTelmpottanu/m “ d^P -"d 

"‘I'.er creatures and o™^" "“’d. to wield poiver over 

«nous circumstances assume 

^PO'vcr, of craving tor pr”tf "* l°re 

“ consummate willi„:^ “ f ° *‘c conspicuous. 

^it IS very closely associated wd* The 

P nt to an exaggerated dem-cp • ""‘"ral leadership, yvhen 

» '.rc 'f “ 

P • » or the ambition to con- 
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quer on a large scale, Napoleon serves Trell to illustrate the trait 
in this exaggerated form. There is strong desire to conquer and 
subdue, and to be in a position of such power over others that 
whatever one does is important and ma>^ have life or death sig- 
nificance to others. One must then be taken seriously. This trait 
represents one of the most dangerous manifestations of somato- 
tonia, for it is the war-making characteristic. Persons with S*5 
strongly predominant love to be served and to be waited upon, 
to have servants about, and to give orders. They love to have 
other human beings look to them as master. They like to give 
orders even to Pullman porters, maids, luggage boys, and the 
like. They are characteristically expansive and are often generous. 
They fall in easily with a “master race” psychology, in which they 
are to be the masters. 

Note: Possibly the clearest antithesis to S-5 is embodied in what 
is loosely called humor, or sense of humor. Whatever else may be 
true of humor, it represents a singular inclination 10 take life 
lightly, or whimsically, and a readiness to tolerate (indeed to enjoy) 
incompatible conceptions. The person with a sense of humor does 
not put himself in too serious a light, and does not desire to be 
taken too seriously. He avoids the responsibility of exercising power. 
People with humor are not directly leaders in tlic ivorld’s affairs. 

But humor is in no sense a polar trait. It involves both the relaxa- 
tion of viscerotonia and the restraint of cercbrolonia. What humor 
is is extraordinarily difficult to state, but that it is something of an 
antithesis to tlie S-5 trait is clear. 

S-6. Love of Risk and Chance, The daredevil characteristic. 
Love of unnecessary danger. Readiness or eagerness to lake a 
chance. Recklessness. Predominance of tlic “gambling instinct. 

This person seems deliberately to seek the danger of disaster and 
to run risks more for love of the risk tlian for love of the gain 
involved. He loves to gamble, even xvhen uelJ aivarc that in the 
end he can at best only come out even. Games of cJiancc arc 
wholly pleasant, not painfully straining c.xpcricnccs. and the 
higher the stakes the greater tlic fun. Recklessness in automobile 
driving or in otlicr activity is the best of fun* It princes no 
inner strain, no cringing or "coiranlly squeamishness, hut only 
a sense of expansion and of power and liappmcss. To bhiff is 
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pleasant, either in a game of chance or in a social situation, even 
in a classroom recitation. It is not painful to be caught blulTing. 
As a boy such a person is a leader in reckless stunts. He ^nli 
ne\er be outdone, and in his outdoing of others there is fre- 
quently a histor)' of accidents and injuries to himself as iv*ell as 
to others. His later accumulation of automobile accidents is often 
for him more a source of pride than of regret. These are a little 
like fencing scars among German students. 


Note. The entire concept of cerebrotonic restraint presents some- 
thmg of an antithesis to this trait, but the full antithesis is a mix- 
ture of \'iscerotonia and cerebrotonia rather than a polar trait. The 
^ple who most abhor unnecessar)- risk and danger are not only 
inchned to be fuU o£ restraint but also are often persons of strongly 
mmp^mnate feeling and of sensitive adect The quality of 
trarere a”'^ “paaty to feel oneself in tlie situation of another 
tonia in the"^ * Wend of viscerotonia and cerebro- 

TOs ^'T’at. then, is cowardice? 

SS^bt 3eems to have complex and perhaps somewhat 

S-6 and S-8 In th's'^^'M? ® general antithesis to traits 

ful to Ure amont^^ J T 

They ^e developed. 

extS ™e S7f / as well as wasteful, and *ey 

discx-urLe^ and if Utese traits wer^ 

and hence biolosicalU^™"* pe^essmg them tvere to be socially 
bemmug a race of coUTa^to'ftfe 

iie the roo« of Te ceYrJ^f, -mpouen.. Here may possibly 
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face reveals a singular rigidity and immobility of expression 
which strongly proclaims sincerity and directness. There are no 
quick changes of attitude or mood. Persons manifesting this trait 
have a striking frankness about them which is not likely to be 
discounted. The manner suggests stability, responsibility, trust- 
worthiness, candor. There is a singularly impersonal objectivity 
in seeking what is wanted, in sharp contrast with the viscerotonic 
dependence upon the personal relationship, and in contrast with 
constrained cerebrotonic subjectivity. 

Note: Both V-y, love of polite ceremony, and C-7, motility of die 
face, present fairly good antitheses to this trait, although neither is 
quite a direct polar antithesis. The contrast seen here between the 
three divergent patterns of social address is a conspicuous and re- 
vealing one. The S-7 trait seems to be closely associated with natural 
leadership. Persons possessing this characteristic to a conspicuous 
degree usually stand out in a group as people to be consulted and 
to be taken seriously. They are never for long outsiders in a situa- 
tion, but are soon members of the inner circle. When a group or- 
ganizes, such a person is fairly certain to be elected to office, for 
stability, objectivity and responsibility seem to be stamped upon his 
face and manner like the legend on a coin. 

S-8. Physical Courage for Combat. Courage for actual or poten- 
tial combat. An essential and unquestionable physical fearless- 
ness. Confident dependence upon the sturdiness, skill, and mus- 
cular strength of the body. The individual depends upon his 
soma as tlie viscerotonic depends upon social good will, and as 
the cerebrotonic depends upon the exercise of c.vterocepiive acuity 
and wariness. Such a person may be truculently combative. He is 
often so tvhen slightly under average stature (see Chapter But 
when he is above average stature, and there is no serious dysplasia, 
the combativeness is generally latent and of sIot\’ arousal. Large, 
potverful men typically present an unruffled composure to the 
world except when enraged or especially aroused by some cir- 
cumstance. They arc like titc great cats when sv'cll fed. But the 
essential fearlessness and sense of physical rcli-incc is easily jKr- 
ceived in the most superfici.al an.aljris of the soci.il hisioiy. In 
gauging this trait it is necessary' to distinguish bciss'ccn the per- 
son of consistent physical courage, and the irrcgnlarly or incon- 
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sistently somatotonic individual who often starts what he lacks 
the physical resources to finish. 

Note: The most direct antithesis is cowardice, whicli is clearly a 
complex and variable trait involving elements of both viscerotonia 
and cerebrotonia. There seems to be no approximation of a polar 
antithesis to S-8. This trait is perhaps the principal somatotonic 
Aaractenstic tor the sake of which somatotonia in genenal is cher- 
ished and tolerated. One of the oldest problems of civilization— and 
a St 1 unsolved one— is that of devising techniques of conditioning 
capable of drscouraging certain closely associated somatotonic char- 
acteristics while retaining this one unweakened. We have had edu- 
S Christianity), aimed 

wetv a discouragement of somatotonia, but 

‘^‘Berential conditioning among 
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amiability.^ Successfully aggressive people often seem modest at first 
discovery, just as the best athletes seem at first to perform their feats 
without effort. But upon closer inquiry into the individual's life 
history it will be found that much practice and training have gone 
into the present perfection. Xhe unsuccessfully aggressive individual 
is of the speak-up-in-meeting sort, and is always regarded as aggres- 
sive. The difficulty of diagnosis just referred to lies only in the study 
of a small group who have successfully blended their aggressive- 
ness with just the right degree of viscerotonia. For the most part, 
the S-9 trait sticks out like a sore thumb, and persons conspicuously 
high in the trait are frequently regarded by their own contem- 
poraries or fellow competitors as obnoxious. The adjective aggres- 
sive is often used as an opprobrious epithet. Yet generals like 
aggressive soldiers, and professors like aggressive satellites. Most 
parents encourage their own children to be more aggressive, while 
perhaps considering the neighbors' children to be already too much 
so. The ethical evaluation of this trait depends upon the point of 
view. 

S-10. Psychological Callousness. Lack of inhibitory suggestibil- 
ity. A singular insensitivity, especially to the Jess obvious or 
subtler needs and desires of otlier personalities in the environ- 
ment. In sharp contrast to the inhibited mental oversensitivity of 
the cerebrotonic (trait C-5), this individual is underresponsive to 
inhibitory suggestion. He does things callously, or without die 
usual, normal inhibition. Watch him walk. Independently of the 
strength of trait S-9 (Aggression), of trait S-15 (Noisiness), and of 
trait S-3 (Energy), there is an insensitive carelessness in his man- 
ner of putting down his feet, suggesting the walk of a sliod horse 
on a wooden floor. If tlie trait aggressiveness (S-9) is also strongly 
predominant, there is an overbearing callousness in social rela- 
tionships. If die latter trait is not well developed, the individual 
may be merely insensitive. 

Note: There is no direct polar antithesis, although both die 
mental overresponsiveness of ccrcbrotonia (C-^) and the ovcrpolitc- 
ness often associated with viscerotonia (V-7) are good partial an- 
titheses. TJic complete antithesis is dearly a mixture of viscerotonia 
and cerebrotonia. Persons possessing the S-10 trait predominantly 
have one distinct advantage. Tlicy arc inclined to be stable ant 
predictable. Tlicre is little variation of social attitude. They are not 
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easfly inBuencea, and theiefoie ate tardy caught out ot 
or in a false position. These ate the "hatdheaded P^Pl^- 
term hardheaded has come to carry an essenttally favorable socia 
connotation. Men often describe themselves as hardheaded. 

Related to the S-io trait, perhaps, is a certain physiological insen- 
sitivity, or physiological underresponsiveness which defines an an- 
tithesis to the trait C-2, physiological oyerresponse. Somatotonic 
people are peculiarly susceptible to many infections, notably to t le 
chronic sinus infections and to appendicitis. They seem to lack the 
quick, effective mobilization of physiological defenses (trait C-2) 
^vhich is so characteristic of cerebrotonia. 


S-ii. Claustrophobia, Or agoraphilia. Love of being out in the 
open, in conspicuous position. Hatred of being shut in, cramped, 
or restrained in any way. There is dislike of small, closed-m 
rooms, ot comers, and of places where it is difficult to move 
about freely. The large, open room is preferred for sleeping, for 
eating, for working, or for any purpose. The bed or desk is pre- 
ferred out in the middle of the room rather than in a comer or 
against the wall. People manifesting this trait like "air.” They 
abhor stuffiness. They dislike things that are "small” and "mean.” 
They love life on the grand scale. They are expansive. They do 
not wish to be tucked away out of sight. They tvish to be out in 
the open, in both a physical and a psychological sense. They like 
things to be very open and overt (objective). Such people like 
doors to be open, not closed. They prefer houses on a hill or in 
conspicuous, commanding position. They dislike restraining 
clothing. They like to sleep nude, and to swim nude. In general, 
they like to be nude. Cerebrotonics sometimes call tliem exhibi- 
tionists. Tliey call cerebrotonics prudes. 

Note: The polar antithesis is agoraphobia, or claustropbilia 
(C-u). One specific gift which seems to accompany the S-ii trait is 
that of excellent spatial orientation. These people always seem to 
know where they are in the geographic sense. Both sense of direc- 
tion and sound localization are often developed to a striking degree. 

The hostility and lack of understanding which the extremely 
claustrophobic person frequently evinces toward agoraphobic peo- 
ple is noteworthy. This problem sometimes becomes especially 
aaite when misguided parents send a cerebrotonic child to a “pro- 
gressive ' school or camp. The progressive educational institution is 
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frequently one in which a special eifort is made to encourage somato- 
tonic traits and to discourage cerebrotonic ones. That is to say, the 
progressive movement seems for practical purposes to he part of 
the general somatotonic revolution against an already rapidly dis- 
appearing cerebrotonic educational philosophy. In human affairs 
the pendulum must needs always swing violently, 

S-I2. Ruihlessnessj Freedom from Squeamishness, There is 
marked freedom from “compunctions” of all sorts. The indi- 
vidual is ruthless in the sense that he unhesitatingly will use up 
things or even people in order to accomplish an objective. He is 
not bothered by conscience, or by what he perhaps ivould call 
overconscientiousness. There is no sentimentality and no inhibi- 
tion concerning such a matter as perhaps the taking of life. This 
person does not empathize. He is ruthless in the sense that he is 
oblivious to purposes or wishes that conflict with his own — not 
necessarily in the sense of being deliberately cruel. (To be cruel 
requires a degree of cerebrotonia.) Such people are good execu- 
tives. They gee things done. They are practical. Their friends say 
they are free from sentimentality. Only their enemies call them 
ruthless. People of this sort step on ants, but not because they 
want to “hurt” the ants. Such people enjoy hunting. Killing is 
easily rationalized and gives them no qualms. Like S-5, this is a 
trait of importance to the successful military leader. 

Noter There is no polar antithesis, for the trait squeamishness 
obviously includes both viscerotonic and cerebrotonic elements. 
Squeamishness involves feeling as well as imagination. The S-12 
trait is perhaps of all the polar characteristics the nearest approacli 
to what is called practicality. To be practical means to he relatively 
free from peripheral, outlying considerations of an inhibitory 
nature, and therefore to be well orientated to the present reality 
and the immediate need. 

The distinction between S-12 and cruelty is worth a nord of fur- 
tlier emphasis. In the trait S-12 there is no hint of malevolence. If a 
somatotonic person is also malevolent, as is often enough the case, 
this appears to be due to some disbarmonious (dyscrasiic) mixing 
of the second and third components, not to the primary predomi- 
nance. To carry' out malice and to perpetrate willful harm agaimt 
another requires both the aggression of somatotonia and the mental 
intensity of ccrcbrotoni.a. 
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S-13. The Unrestrained Voice. The trait of full vocalization. 
The voice "carries” conspicuously well, and tliere is no restraint 
in it. The individual may be habitually quiet-spoken, but never- 
theless he can be heard clearly at a surprising distance. His voice 
has no "brakes." The trait is so conspicuous that it can be readily 
scaled by a beginner. Sit in a crowded railway carriage and listen. 
TSV’O or three 6’s and perhaps a 7 in S-13 be heard well above 
the general hum of the 4’s and 5’s. In every large office there is 
sure to be a 6, ivho can be heard all over the institution svhen he 
or she speaks. IVhen a 6 lectures in a college classroom, he can 
usually be heard distincdy in the corridor or in the next class- 
room A sraman with this trait well developed can communicate 
m* her children three backyards aivay, without shouting. Since 
other somatotonic traits are usually associated with this one, such 
an^io speech as a form of exercise, 

S m r ^s°“«ed 

toe listener s face as he can get it. The listener is then spraved or 
vaponzed mth each hard consonant. ^ 

voices so LeLl P“P’" =‘‘“ 

face so conscientiously that it listener’s 

to hear what is said. Lmatn *! nepsary to attend closely 

tonic children to st ‘"’P^bently tell cerebro- 

agafetffie vocal assault oE’;„ni\7otZc"*S 
tonic^s^^r^-" is' aX"'U- 

rich in sonorous overtones and 11"'^’ '^^''“beratory variety, 
spec* is sometimes called ponUfical'*This"r*T Stich 

actensuc of high somatotonla m w a be char- 

hut without any veJ^ appredaU * viscerotonia 

sharper, strident! morn And there is a 

tones and usually of more rapid'^del’”'™ variety, poor in over- 
tongue" of literary reference *!lthn “ ‘be "shrewish 

observed in Uic nSle as in the 1 “ frequently 

aaenstlc of high somatmont ^ly “ be char! 

ondary ccrehrotonia. Sometimes hfeh?"''’ *’’’ “ “PPteciable sec- 
“ htghly somatotonic people who 
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also possess a fairly good viscerotonic component are normally very 
quiet'Spoken, becoming loud only when aroused, or alcoholized. 
But their voices are always free from restraint, and always carry ivell. 

^ The S-13 trait has a peculiar importance in constitutional analy- 
sis, for it is sometimes the only somatotonic trait to be conspicu- 
ously present in an individual's behavior— the only clear sign of 
agpession in a personality which otlierwise, upon superficial s°tudy, 
might have passed as very low in the second component. 

Clarence Day did not care for the 8-13 trait when he wrote; 

The earth is used to bores. 

It heard for ages long 

The Saurians’ complacent roars. 

These restless tongues their lust for action 
Never dies. The noisiness of living dust 
Astonishes the skies. 

5*14, Spartan Indifference to Pain, The trait of bearing physical 
injury and pain lightly, sometimes even with manifest indiffer- 
ence. There seems to be a physiological insensitivity or resistance 
to pain and there is often a true pleasure in the rigor of severe 
physical strain. The individual appears to remain relatively oblivi- 
ous to what would be the severest discomfort for a person of low 
somatotonia. He can stand stitches in an unanaesthetized wound 
without flinching. Flinching and wincing are rare under any cir- 
cumstances. There seems Co be no advance apprehension of pain, 
and none of the overreadiness to respond to pain that is so con- 
spicuous in cerebrotonia (trait C-14). Somatotonic people fre- 
quently come to the medical clinic with lesions or injuries which 
would have devastated the composure of a viscerotonic or would 
have prostrated a cerebrotonic, but they usually make no particu- 
lar complaint of the pain. Endurance of very cold ivater appears 
to be a corollary to this trait. The coldest shower is only stimulat- 
ing, not painful, and it does not seriously interfere tWth lltc 
respiratory reflex. Tliis latter diaracteristic presents an especially 
sharp contrast with trait 0-14. 

Note: Cerebrotonic hypersensitivity to pain (trait C-14) presents 
a polar antithesis. The whole concept of visccrotonta, with us love 
of ease and comfort, constitutes a general antithesis. The p!i)-$toIog- 
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ical mechanism underlying this characteristic is o£ ^eat interest 
although little is known about it. Possibly the pain stimulus is less 
intense when somatotonia is high, but this is speculative, \yiiat ive 
see is the response. This certainly is of less magnitude and it is less 
generalized. Somatotonic people rarely show gastrointestinal upset 
(nausea) in response to pain, and their respiration and pulse are not 
much altered by any ordinary pain stimulus. Predominantly somato- 
tonic people rarely faint, even, under CKtreme trauma. Cerebrotonic 
people are quickly nauseated by pain, faint easily, and their respira- 
tion and pulse are subject to profound alteration in response to 
even moderate pain. The 8*14 trait is one which has been highly 
prized by warlike and somatotonic peoples of all ages. Like the 
Spartans, the American Indians placed this trait above all others in 
the scale of virtue, reserving physical torture as a final test of virtue. 
To wince under torture was unworthy. 

8-15. General Noisiness. General, hearty noisiness. Noisiness in 
moving about, and in all personal activities. The shout, the ex- 
plosive laugh, and tiie sharp, "pistol-shot" cough are hallmarks of 
somatotonia. These people are deep, free breathers, and they 
laugh and cough with the diaphragm. (The pistol-shot cough or 
laugh is diaphragmatic. Cerebrotonic people nearly always tense 
the diaphragm, and thereby inhibit it, when they cough or 
laugh.) There is a general tendency to do things vigorously and 
thereby to make noise, although not necessarily for the sake of 
making noise. The noise is incidental to “hearty" somatotonic self- 
expression in walking and moving, in speaking or laughing, in 
shutting doors, driving automobiles and in all the routine activity 
of life. By laughing under a walnut tree a 6 in S-15 ivill shake off 
the ripe nuts in September. A 7 will shake off the green ones in 
August." 


Note: The antithesis to S-15 “ not a polar characteristic, for many 
Msceromuic people are as quiet as the cerebrotonics. Noisiness is 
po ar, but it finds its antiib(reis wherever somatotonia is conspicu- 
ously low. This trait is not quite as easy for the beginner to gauge 
as are of the others, for superficially it is sensitive to cultural 
inlluencc. The extremes are easy enough to recognize and to gauge 
nn cr any ciraimstanccs, but persons near the middle range some- 
times show considerable variation in different situations. It is 
important to obserre the individual under a number o£ different 
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sets of circumstances before fixing the final rating. When these pre- 
cautions are observed, this is one of the easier and more objective 
traits to gauge accurately. Somatotonic people do things heartily and 
insensitively, that is to say, without inhibitory cerebrotonic control. 
They make noise not because they particularly want to do so, but 
because through lack of the inhibitory component, they fail to want 
not to make noise. Sometimes society, or individuals, attempt to 
substitute external restraints for the natural inhibitory component. 
A somatotonic person can learn to do some things quietly, but these 
superficially acquired inhibitions serve but to sharpen the picture 
of the true motivational pattern, if the investigator will only look 
systematically and persistently. 

S-i6. Overmaturity of Appearance. In general appearance and 
deportment, the individual gives the impression of being older 
than he is. This is equally true if he is observed as child, boy, or 
young man. Young children in whom this trait is predominant 
seem a year or two older than they are. There is a striking man- 
liness or tvomanliness about their appearance, their address, their 
manner. Youths seem almost young men. Young men seem older, 
maturer, more settled than the average of their age. Men of mid- 
die age often seem old. These people come to their maturity early. 
They suggest a quick-blossoming flower. They seem to be gronm 
up at adolescence and to be old at 25. The characteristic does not 
appear to lie in outward manner and appearance alone. The in- 
dividual feels himself to be forther along in life than his clirono- 
logical age indicates. He seems older not only to others but to 
himself as well. 

Note: Trait C-iC, youthful intentncss, is a polar antithesis. A 
profound physiological difference appears to lie bcuv’ccn these two 
extreme trait manifestations. Youngsters showing the S-16 trait have 
an early adolescence, sometimes extremely early, and their faces and 
bodies take on at once the permanent stamp of their maturity. Young- 
sters showing the C-16 trait have a late adolescence, and tlic final set 
of the features and mold of tlic body can be predicted only from a 
close knoudedge of the course typically followed by the somatotype 
whicli sucli an individual presents. The S-iG trait is u'cll slioum by 
many professional athletes so far as external appearance goes. Nonce 
the faces of baseball players, or of college football players. There tsan 
overly mature set of tlte facial muscles and a fixity of expression 
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which suggests middle age. Take a pair of powerful hinomlars to a 
bic league ball game and study the faces of the players. Guess their 
ages. Then look up the records or call the nearest sports ivnter for 
the correct information. This is an instructive exercise. 


Horizontal Mental Cleavage. Extraversion of Somatotonia. 
Dissociation from, the "subconscious.” Lack of self-atvareness. The 
mind is objective, extensive, extraverted. The mental focus is 
directed exclusively upon the “outer reality.” There is poor rap- 
port with what may be called the latent, remoter, or imvard ele- 
ments of consciousness. This individual is a pronounced extravert 
in the sense that his attention is turned disproportionately upon 
the outward scene, and is thus cut off (dissociated) from tlie inner 
mind. Reactions to the circumstances in which he finds himself 
are therefore direct, and are impeded but little by hesitations, 
misgivings, or considerations of alternatives and reservations, such 
as flood the subjective (cerebrotonic) mind. Nor is there any 
viscerotonic interference — any good-natured relaxation, tolerance, 
or primary love of people and of comfort. The viscerotonic reac- 
tion is as effectively cut off as is the cerebrotonic reaction. This 
person does not wear his heart on his coat sleeve any more than 
does the cerebrotonic. 

The diagnostic hallmark of S-17 is freedom from doubt. The 
individual makes decisions immediately, without insight into him- 
self or into his motivation. He does not, as it were, hear the voices 
of his oisTi -weaker components. There is a relative cleavage, a 
separative barrier, betiveen immediate aivareness and the cumula- 
tive body of inhibitive, qualifying awareness ivhich in most minds 
lies ready to be rearoused and associated with the present percep- 
tion. Such a cleavage we call horizontal, because the individual 
seems to be cut off horizontally from his own deeper mental levels 
and resources. But in being so cut off, he keeps his decks always 
cleared for action, and is therefore a good natural executive. He 
a\oids the great impediment to decision and action ivhich is in 
one sense a bane of cerebrotonic existence. He remains in a per- 
petual stale of extraversion of action. Such an individual often 
shows a history of manic episodes, sudden conversions and the 
like. Usually he is easily hypnotized. He rarely knows anything of 
his own dreams or phantasies, and for him dream analysis or any 
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similar delving into the remoter mind is likely to be revelatory. 
Opening a new world. 

Note: The three traits, V-17, S-17 and C-17 form one of our most 
dearly defjned tripolar olFsets. The two kinds of extraversion, 
viscerotonic and soraatotonic, are as easily distinguishable when the 
relatively pure or polar forms are encountered, as either is distin- 
guishable from the cercbrotonic extreme. When the V-i7 trait is pre- 
dominant, an observing psychologist senses himself to be in the 
presence of one kind of nakedness. It is as if the entire intestinal 
mass, all quivering with compassion, were in plain view before 
one s eyes. A poet would of course say — it is as if the soul were 
exposed. When the S-17 predominates overwhelmingly, com- 
passion appears to be dissociated. The somatic system seems then 
to operate almost independently of the visceral system, and to call 
the latter into play only during episodes of anger or of manic 
euphoria. The S'17 trait gives the individual a free road to action, 
with both the affective and the cognitive element of mind relatively 
cut off. 

People who show this trait are cut off from insight into their own 
internal organic life. They tend not to recognhe their own appe- 
tites, sometimes not even hunger or internal pain. Fatigue, internal 
distress, or serious organic pathology may progress to an advanced 
degree before its presence is recognized. Such people therefore not 
infrequently break down suddenly, without warning. More accu- 
rately, probably, the warnings failed to reach consdousness. The 
sudden breakdown, either organic or "nervous,” is a somatotonic 
hallmark. In mental pathology, somatotonics tend to become manic, 
or hysterical. 

Cerebrotonic people never have sudden breakdowns, although 
they not infrequently complain of fatigue and ill health for ninety 
years. Similarly, whereas soraatotonic people experience sudden 
"conversions” of all sorts, such as religious conversions, cerebrotonic 
people are not often suddenly converted to anything. They always 
have reservations, and hence are resistant to suggestion. 

S-18. Assertiveness and Aggression under Alcohol. The response 
to a moderate quantity of alcohol is simply that of accentuation 
of the principal somatotonic traits. The individual reveals his 
somatotonic motivation more conspicuously and dearly tlian is 
normally the case. He becomes more openly, uninhibitedly, and 
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noisily aggressive, more expansive, and full of a sense of power. 
His postures are more assertive, l\e envisions vast undertakings 
and adventures, his energies seem unlimited, the laugh and the 
voice rise to new achievements in volume, the -weak CTUSt of cul- 
turally imposed inhibition crumbles away, candor is complete, 
and the sense of being important holds full sway. Above all, he 
loves it. That is to say, the cerebral depression or alcoholic in- 
toxication achieves for him a state of organic affairs in which he 
is at one tvith his "world. He is free from internal tension and 
conflict. Alcohol attacks and temporarily ovenvhelms an already 
weak cerebrotonia, leaving the field clear for expression of the 
predominant component. In temperament study an ounce of 
alcohol is sometimes worth hours of the shrewdest inquiry'. 

Note: The tripolarity of response to alcohol is a sharply defined 
one. The drug brings out the extremes in motivationzd predomi- 
nance more quickly and in sharper relief than any other test or 
situation of which we have made use. Alcohol often yields a clue 
when all other observations have failed to establish which of two 
evenly balanced components is slightly the stronger. The standard 
dosage o£ this drug, for our purposes, is two ounces of whisky given 
one ounce at a time, with a fifteen-minute interval. In a case of 
marked cerebroionia, it is unnecessary to offer the second ounce. The 
individual generally will refuse it anyborv. Sometimes, tvhen the 
balance between the first two components appears to be a close one, 
a third or fourth ounce is indicated for accurate diagnosis. Persons 
accustomed to the use of this drug generally require a larger dosage 
than those to w'hom it is a novelty. It is important that at least one 
or two other persons besides the investigator and the subject be 
present at this experiment, in order to proride full encouragement 
to the viscerotonic (sociophilic) component. 

S-iQ. Need for Action when Troubled or Perplexed. The trait 
of turning to action when confronted with tragedy or trouble, or 
with the need for making a difficult decision. Stress, like alcohol, 
appears to throw the individual sharply back upon his primar>’ 
resources, and to cause him to reveal his constitutional motivating 
pattern. In the face of grief the somatotonic must do sometlring. 
Tliis may take the form of playing hard at a game, of going on a 
strenuous trip, of undertaking a vast enterprise, or of striving to 
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inflict vioJent revenge. He may climb a mountain, build some- 
thing, take up riding or aviation, or he may go on a spree, most 
often a spending spree. A long automobile trip sometimes answers 
the need. If of alcoholic inclination, he may simply try to drown 
the matter out of consciousness. If he has money he will have his 
physician tell him that he needs a change, perhaps an ocean voy- 
age. In any event the immediate objective is always to get the 
thing out of mind— to repress it or dissociate it from the conscious 
focus, or more accurately, to dissociate his otvn internal reactions. 
The somatotonic always falls back upon horizontal dissociation. 

Sudden good news produces much the same effect, but the re- 
action is more brief and less intense. When pleased the somato- 
tonic is inclined to shout, to throw his hat in the air, to celebrate, 
to blow off energy — to have the celebrating festivities then and 
there. The cerebrotonic takes good news, like bad, down into the 
inner recesses of his mind and then he contemplates and regales 
himself in it as a miser with his gold. 

Note; The tripolarity of response to trouble and to emotional 
news is almost as sharply defined as the response to alcohol, and 
this trait is in one sense even easier to gauge than trait i8. To gauge 
the latter requires such expenditure of effort as may be necessary 
to observe the subject under alcohol. To gauge trait 19, only a fe\v 
casual ‘hvatchings," or perhaps a systematic review of the subject’s 
history is necessary. What has this person done in the face of the 
various exigencies of drcumstance to which he has been exposed? 
How has he reacted to his experiences? The better procedure, of 
course, is to observe him systematically. Find out (a) ivhat he says 
he does, and (b) ivhat he actually does, when tilings happen to him. 

S-20. Orientation toward the Goals and Activities of Youth. 
There is a deep love of the activities of the strenuous period of 
youth. The primary objectives of life are embodied in competi- 
tive struggle. Competition for power, for recognition, for money 
and for status. And there is often a primar>' desire for power and 
status while yoxing, before it is "too late to enjoy these tilings. 

The period of very early manliood or womanhood is regarded as 
the best time of life, and this feeling is usually fairly strong while 
ilie individual is living through t!»at period. Tiicrc is painful 
awareness of the fleetingness of youth, and as a rule tlicrc is even 
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in the twenties a disturbing presentiment that the best part of life 
is fleeting rapidly away. Dislike of old age is strong. These people 
characteristically say, “I will not grow old.” Yet the painful fear 
of death so often seen in viscerotonia is conspicuously absent. 
Somatotonics are not afraid of anything, unless it is the loss of 
youth. In middle life there is a trenchant nostalgia for the strenu- 
ous bodily activities of youth. There is often continual quest of 
substitutes for these violent exercises and competitions. Many 
such people turn from sport to sport, only at last to settle pitifully 
upon tennis, like late butterflies in tlie autumn alighting upon 
fallen apples. The iveaker ones hunt, now and then experiencing 
the somatotonic thrill of killing something. The tveakest of all 
who yet remain predominantly somatotonic play golf. Perhaps 
knocking a little ball about valiantly is to a healthy somatotonia 
what reading French novels is to a healthy sexuality 


that ^ belief among somatotonic people 

X. Z StT youth in all its relatiL 

througL’'r.L whrrcM"ord«"^^^^^^^ '"''“‘I 
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period Of you.? ieclt 

years immediately tollowinv ThL eollep period and in tlie 
their own contemporaries of svith friendships with 

and they are usually wdth other soninf”*” generation, 

for a lasting friendship " '1''“'= 

a contemporary of cerebrotonl ° ^ sveen a somatotonic and 

friends WM.he?erybod; a, Viscero.onics are 
tor close friendships. '^CercbrofonicsT ^sufficient energy 

intense attachments, most often to ner tew but very 

generation. persons from an older or younger 
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5* Traits Defining the Third Component (Cerebrotonia) 

C-i. Restraint in Posture and Movement, Tightness. Painful 
tenseness and restraint can be seen all over the body. All of the 
expressive movements are held in check, like horses under close 
rein. The body as a whole is carried stiffly, and there is the sug- 
gestion of a shrinking tendency as if the person irere in too strong 
a light and were trying to pull back into the shadows. The lips 
are tight, there is strain about the bridge of the nose, and through- 
out the face an apprehensive tenseness is seen. Hands are often 
clenched and they are usually kept out of sight as much as pos- 
sible. Cerebrotonics like to keep their overcoats or topcoats on 
during an interview, and their hands in the pockets. In the sitting 
posture, one leg frequently has a tendency to wind tightly about 
the other. The favorite posture is a kyphotic, round-shouldered 
one, both in standing and in sitting. In the sitting position the 
thighs are flexed when possible, as if the individual trere trying 
to fold himself up to become less conspicuous. The ^valk suggests 
treading on eggs, or an attempt to move noiselessly in order not 
to attract attention. If a clinical examination is made, marked 
sphincter tension is noted. There is continua} tension throughout 
the gastrointestinal tract, often associated with constipation. 
Respiration is shallow, suppressed, and relatively rapid. There is 
very little thoracic excursion in respiration. Breathing is silent. 
The pulse is fast and weak. Blood pressure is usually low. 

Note: This trait suggests partially the condition wliicli iN*as 
described clinically by Eppinger and Hess (p. i8) as sympathetb 
cotonia, while tlie overreiaxation and sluggishness seen in viscera- 
tonia. suggest ivhat these clinidans called vagotonia. Yet neither of 
these two clinical entities really dclincs a polar trait, for the other 
component, somatotonia, is rather promiscuously mingled in wi'tli 
tlie descriptions given by Eppinger and Hess. 

The C-i trait presents a clear antitliesis both to the flaccid relaxa- 
tion of visccrotonia and to the erect assertiveness of somatotonia. It 
would be difficult to mistake any one of the three extremes. How- 
ever, the mixtures presented by the ordinaiy run of people some- 
times seem confusing to the beginner, for in the aicroge person 
clear evidence of all three components can be easily made out. TIic 
problem is to weigh and balance these rarious manifestations wniiJ 
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it becomes clear tvhicb is the predominant component. If after a 
sufficient series of observations no component emerges either as pre- 
dominant or as relatively tveak, the presumption is that the indi- 
vidual presents an even balance between the three polar tendencies. 
Such a person would then probably be a 4-4-4 with respect to this 
partimlar tnpolar characteristic. If generally underendowed and 
consntuuonally weak, he might be a 3-3-3 


C-2. Physiological Overresponse. This trait is revealed in a wide 
ranety of manifestations. The digestive tract overreacts to emo- 
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appendix, and so on are rlrr^-'“'’"' *roat, teeth 

mre among these people (This ?PP™dicitis is probably very 
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tonic people itch tremendously. The skin in particular seems to 
overrespond to irritation. There is general “nervous instability” 
and a sense of internal jumpiness. Cerebrotonic children are 
vocally restrained, but they are intent, nervous, inquisitive and 
jumpy. This trait is often accompanied by a tendency tmvard 
constipation. In strongly cerebrotonic people faoivel movements 
sometimes occur regularly on alternate days or even at longer in- 
tervals. The necessity for frequent or almost constant clearing of 
the throat, due apparently to laryngeal oversecretion, is a frequent 
cerebrotonic accompaniment. In predominant cerebrotonia the 
normal temperature seems to be about a half degree higher than 
the 98.6 Fahrenheit which is generally recognized as average. The 
general factor lying behind all tliese specific manifestations seems 
to be a relative physiological hyper-irritability throughout the 
entire organism. 

Note: There seems to be no polar trait presenting an antithesis 
to C‘S, although the general picture of viscerotonic relaxation and 
slow, deliberate reaction presents an antithesis. Presumably the 
characteristic of resistance to infection is a direct corollary of 
physiological oversensicivity and overreaction. There appears to be 
an extraordinarily fast mobilization of the organism’s defenses 
against invasion by foreign organisms, and quick systemic reaction 
to the first beginnings of attack. The cerebrotonic organism seems 
to possess a Joiv threshold of reaction to stimulation of every sort. 
Persons high in this trait are excellent mortality risks. Afany octo- 
genarians show a strongly cerebrotonic history'. One peculiar hall- 
mark of a good cerebrotonic representation within the motivational 
pattern is neurodermatiiis, which is an unexplained itching and 
inflammation of the skin, with a wide range of dilTcrcnt manifesta- 
tions. Persons suffering from this aflliction arc likely to be well 
endowed with both cerebrotonia and somatotonia. One other con- 
dition presents a striking exception to the general cerebrotonic 
immunity. This is the aaxte streptococcal sore throat. Tlie strepto- 
coccus seems occasionally to overwhelm these cerebrotonic people 
who are so resistant to most of the invading pathogens. ^\’Jicn infec- 
tion docs get a foothold in a cerebrotonic person, tcmj>craturc rises 
with great rapidity to a high peak, as docs the concentration of 
white corpuscles in the blood. These arc defenshe reactions. Sur 
gical shock, with sudi people, is violent and is often fatal. Their 
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reaction against the general anaesthetic is acute, and they require 
siuprisingly hea\7 dosages of anaesthesia. Often they dislike and 
struggle against anaesthesia violently, as they dislike alcohol. 

C-3. Overly Fast Reactions. Reaction lime is conspicuously fast. 
Social reactions are so fast that the individual tends to become 
flustered and tangled up in his own reactions. He responds too 
rapidly (for eHective adaptation) to the average person and to the 
usual social situation. Verbal stumblings, facial overresponses, 
and embarrassed false starts at conversation and at gestures of 
politeness all demonstrate this trait. The individual figuratively 
trips over himself, especially when attempting to adapt to a slow, 
complacent, self-sufficient personality. There is quick blushing 
and blanching, and often there is a peculiar confusion and em- 
barrassment on the occasion of a sudden meeting. The pulse rate 
inaeases markedly upon slight provocation. Such a person re- 
sponds too quickly in crises, becomes too tense and suffers from 
“buck fever.” This is particularly the case in competitive events 
of all sorts, and in the relations between the sexes. Sexual reac- 
tions and hunger reactions are fast and acute, the quick sexual 
reaction often throwing the individual into difficulties. For an 
extreme cerebrotonic, the slower, more considerate and leisurely 
manner of approaching sexual objectives, which is the “normal” 
and especially the viscerotonic way, is very difficult. It is hard for 
a cerebrotonic to wait for anything, even his dinner. He becomes 
hungry with a sudden pang. His internal demands are sudden, 
acute, and sometimes poorly sustained. \Vhen confronted with 
obstacles he often represses these demands altogether, or if a little 
somatotonia is present in him, without sufficient balancing vis- 
cerotonia, he may present a jagged, irregular, impatient pattern 
of expression. 


Note: This trait is indicated, rather than measured, by the com- 
mon experiments of the psychological laboratory on reaction time. 
The so^Ued “startle response” appears to constitute one of the 
best mdicaton. A person with this trait predominant responds with 
extreme quickness to any sudden disturbance or noise. Also both 
verbal and motor reactions are fast. The trait is well shown by 
measurements of speed of eye movements in reading. From the 
standpoint of cflccuve social adaptation the overly fast reaction is 
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probably a more serious stumbling block than the overiy slow 
reaction of viscerotonia (trait V-g). The quick-reacting cerehrotomc 
becomes easily confused. People tvith the C-3 

often "raisuntostood and they are sometimes badly bnlhed, espe- 
cially by well-meaning friends and relatives who try to " 

:b.rr;;ssr=,;: ... 

together. 
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gauging this trait, be alone. Study tlie individual's 

tude. Most people say they H 

liabits and his history. antithesis to the primary 

Note: No trait presents q""'' needs and desires seen m 

love of privacy, although ‘ ' P different. It is possible, 

viscerotonia and f „ a predominant strength of 

although rare, for an >"‘>7“'““' “jn cq and in one or more of die 
moderate degree (rating of 5) vigorously aggres- 

viseerotonic or somatoton.c ,0 a brief solnode .0 
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and the superficial stereotypes of verbal attitude. It is "in the lan- 
guage to think that one likes to be alone, just as it is in the lan- 
guage to think that one is an introvert. But inquire as to hotv 
persevering has been the effort to be alone. Unless it has been as per- 
sevmng as the usual viscerotonic effort to get food, and the somato- 
tonic effort to get exercise, you are not dealing with a person in 
whom this trait predominates. The trait C-4 illustrates how difficult 
au obstacle confronts our hope of ultimately substituting short 
cuts such as paper and pencil tests, questionnaires and the like for 
the analytic inquiry in the study of so complex a problem as human 
temperament. 

In connection with this trait, one point of interest to the psycho- 
" dimcal consultant might be added. Many cerebrotonic 
o*fr ind ° 1 cerebrosis and 

frora P““™'arly to protect sudt people 

aTso s^ortoe u’' psychiatrist. I, 

prot::t cTr^b^to^nlren'r^ 

schools, and other well-intender™ “"’P®- progressive 
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tendon, and consequently a mental'll " “ threshold of at- 
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a psychological sense he is naked r.-'^ rnight do well to miss. In 
oversensitized. He is theT«»frsy. • ° ^^vironment, overexposed, 
lation. He lacks insulad™ to overstimu- 

to attend to several conver«nt** ^^Sg^sts that of a man trying 
circumstances the trait is exnreT Under varying 

confusion, strained^auendvTeZl ttlertness, vexel 

sometimes a peculiar anorehr^n * ’ PP^^^^nsiveness. There is 

tI>ougl, these people often „estolariyh“Tr1"“ 

gularly healthy (trait O2). The 
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sense of impending disaster often lurks in the mind of such a per- 
son throughout a Jong Jifetime. There is an incessant sense of 
insecurity. The individual usually shows fear and dislike of any 
kind of risk (antithesis to trait S-6). There is often a suicidal 
tendency, and there is usually much interest and curiosity con- 
cerning death. (Death is a favorite topic of cerebrotonic conver- 
sation.) 

Note: No trait presents a polar antithesis. Viscerotonic preoccupa- 
tion with the basic appetites for food and company constitutes a 
general antithesis, as do somatotonic callousness (S-io), love of risk 
(S*6) and the general somatotonic preoccupation with physical self- 
expression. Persons showing the C-5 trait predominantly seem to 
have been intended for a more thinly populated world than the 
present one. The recent increase in the physical and psycliological 
proximity of people appears to work a hardship on cerebrotonia. 
Individuals high in the C5 trait, with their extreme sensitivity of 
sensory reception, tend in a crowded world to become overstimu- 
lated and confused — sometimes ultimately to become disorientated 
and schizoid. Possibly we are moving in the direction of suppressing 
cerebroconia, or even of eliminating it to a degree. The general 
movement known as the industrial revolution, wiili the emergence 
of electrical appliances and the internal combustion engine, has 
really been a somatotonic and viscerotonic (extravert) revolution, 
bringing people closer together, speeding up and extensifying all 
social relations, and forcing tlie individual to more and more objec- 
tive, more superficial social contacts. As human relations thus become 
more extensive and more superficial, the inevitable tendency is 
toward suppression, and perhaps in time elimination of the inten- 
sive, subjective cerebrotonic temperament. 

06. Secretiveness of Feeling, Emotional Restraint. Tliis is the 
tight-lipped characteristic. The individual does his mental suffer- 
ing in silence. He u'ill not "let go" and reveal Jiis emotions or 
feelings in the presence of others. External expression of feeling 
is powerfully inhibited, altJiough there may be great intensity of 
feeling. In high cerebroton/a, to show feeling is like public ex- 
posure of the naked body. Signs of emotional weakness arc 
clicked back as if subject to great shame. Such an indivhlual 
smnds tearless at a grave, revealing but little sign of feeling to 
superficial obscr\'ation, although it may he th.it his inuard grief 
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is more poignant than that o£ the most demonstrative person. 
Smularly there is usually a tight checking of outward demonstra- 
tion of joy :md of the pleasant emotions. These people experience 
intense feeling, but they remain secretive about it. One of tliem 
once said, "Overt display of feeling to the vulgar gaze is indecent. 
It IS ae doing one’s toilet in public, or like making love as dogs 
do. This kind of cerebrotonic is a “Stoic of the tvoods, a man 
Without a tear.” 


Note: This uait is sometimes an inconvenient one to its possessor, 
for since fedmg is not overtly displayed, the individud is fre- 
quendy not given credit for the sympathy and kindness which he 
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tenseness, and a "slight working” of the lips and mouth. The li^, 
usually thin and delicately molded, tend to suggest *e sensmve 
"tremkng” o£ a deer's or rabbit's nostrils. All « ° 
facial musculature, rapid and alert as it ° ^ ’ 

strained. There are no hroad changes of facial set, like Aose seen 

in somatotonia. This face presents an 

spedf^cally expressive countenance of ex- 

Llral In die cerebrotonic face all of f e -usdes of ex 

pression seem intensely alive, but in " but 

is a highly responsive face, reflecting t e w broad, 

like a complex, moving, many-facet^ ^’Travs one spedfiftrai; 
fiat one. The cerehrotomc face rare y po V P ^ ^ 

of character well. It is next to impossible to read sucn 

except to recognize that it is cerebrotonic. 

Note: The trait S-y, mrS’e ’Lc'eTdTnglytoitant, 

tithesis, for people showing the occasionally 

self-conscious, and ° “jbey are not necessarily furtive, in 
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another, or for that matter can never assume quite the same ex- 
pression twice. There probably tvill never be a successful cerebro- 
tonic actor or actress. 


C-8. Sociophobia, Dislike of being socially involved. Antithesis 
to conviviality. The individual avoids and deeply distrusts social 
gatherings. He is strained, distressed and uncomfortable in the 
face of any social relationship, especially those of a temporary or 
superficial nature. The concept of general good fellow-ship and 
of a comradeship extending beyond a fetv intimates is foreign to 
him. He hates to be recognized and hailed, for he is usually 
caught absent-minded.” He shrinks aw-ay from social contacts, 
particularly from new ones. In contrast to the insatiable viscero- 
mmc appetite for company and for people, this person retreats 
from company as from physical pain. He becomes tightened up 
and confined when thrown into a social situation, and is over- 
whe med by seltonsciousness. He would rather that people did 
not know his name, especially his Christian, or intimate, name. 


antithesis between this trait and sociophilia 
® observed by social psycliologists. 

thief so^ 1 nT ooo of the comersTones upon 

f mlrsTora H "»deus about which the concepts of 
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C-g. Inhibited Sociel Addre^. Poor “"t'rrd! 
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another, or for that matter can never assume quite the same ex- 
pression twice. There probably will never be a successful cerebro- 
tonic actor or actress. 


C-8. Sociophobia, Dislike of being socially involved. Antithesis 
to conviviality. The individual avoids and deeply distrusts social 
gatherings. He is strained, distressed and uncomfortable in the 
face of any social relationship, especially those of a temporary or 
superficial nature. The concept of general good fellowship and 
of a comradeship extending beyond a feiv intimates is foreign to 
him. He hates to be recognized and hailed, for he is usually 
caught absent-minded." He shrinks array from social contacts, 
particularly from new ones. In contrast to tlie insatiable viscero- 
mnic appetite for company and for people, this person retreats 
from company as from physical pain. He becomes tightened up 
and confused when throtvn into a social situation, and is over- 
whe med by selfconsciousness. He would rather that people did 
not know his name, especially his Christian, or intimate, name. 

(V^rwas'^nn between this trait and sociophilia 
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exuavcrsion anU ■ •***^ nucleus about which the concepts of 

th^t in the ihl, developed. It seems remarkable 

feel used so m ™ which these two ternis have 

psychoIoCT recoim- been made toward an educational 

difierences. Thf^Tcif eonstiludono/ nature of these observed 
that one or the other of t ^dll to be conventional 

and should therefore be dUr™ * Pj" ™™tions must be “wrong,” 
spent upon the socMizatio^^T^^'^'^I bluch effort is just now being 
do not want to be soriaV a ^ t^^tebrolonic children. Possibly they 
to have been dhecwd . i" effort seems 

Perhaps they did not wamThe^Ld 

inte,?o:^e^;-I^b„t reliant is to be placed on the 
we hnd diat U ha 'Ll"-! ■" ‘be case of trait 

people to regard themselves a stereotype for 

somatotonic extraversion ha K * soaophobic. In a period when 

“ E«ture of modesty. NearlvT”'" h "u P'^rhaps only 

5 Nearly everybody dunks he suffers from 
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DESCRIPTIONS OP I tiP 

Conspicuous lack o£ poise. ^ ease when 

consciousness. The unhappy fac y . - ^ individual’s 

aware o£ being observed critira y or 

imagination seems to be o£ pseudo-aggression 

nervous habit, possibly som inhibited and 

which makes a bad first contact which he 

tongue-tied on the occasion o ^ j cerebrotonic behavior 

deems important. A third typica ^ watchiul, austere 

in such a situation is that o ® o£ the other per- 

silence which suggests .genis to put his worst foot 

son. In any event, the cerebro people of unusual insight, 

forward and, except when J^dgecl merely the normal 

makes a poor initial _„je in new situations. There 

reticence and shyness P ...^ and a "clamping contrac- 

is in addition a painful struggling to crawl into a hole, 

tion o£ my insides as if I “IndivWual never becomes 
When this trait is predominant „ason 

entirely at ease in the presence o a pe ^ ,, 

exercises authority over hu"' 
particularly needs to impress favorab y 

Note: There is no P°'=''- af n^’t a polar d.aractcristic^ 

trait, poise or excellent motivational ele-ncnu m 

but seems to constitute a ,„,1 represented and U.c 

which the first two componen concerning wlucli 
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adaptation to people who are below them in autliority is excellent, 
while their adaptation to people above them is poor. 

C-io. Resistance to Habit and Poor Routinizing. The individual 
experiences great diffimlty in routinizing his life tvith respect to 
eRmentary processes like eating, sleeping and elimination. Every- 
thing always has to be decided anew. He must needs entertain 
the alternative of whether or not to go to bed, to get up, or to 
have a bowel movement. Matters do not reduce readily to routine. 
Although often brilliant, such a person cannot form regular 
study habits, and not infrequently he falls by the wayside in 
academic and similar competition, apparently a victim of the 
difficulty Illustrated by the fable of the hare and the tortoise. Ex- 
remely cerebrotonic people are not often found among the lead- 
m tlTerfbT f Cerebrotonia represents an antithesis 

sari fo^a^ of which seems to be neces- 

as well as their bad ones. ^ They fight their good habits 

viscerotonic and sLatotolc There is no no?" 

One interesting characteristic of c. n antithesis to C-io. 

to be related to the C-io trait is totonic people which seems 

rote. Cerebrotonics nearly aw rn “i 

are weak at memorization of pLrv orl. They 

ment of self-consciousness m plays. The ele- 

reproduction of material lear?l'eW""f"n ““ ®‘''°og’y '"'h the 
ably never successful actors, in any rot '"l are prob- 
appear to study unmethodic-,11 a *0. As students, cerebrotonics 
success upon their T 

rather than upon the routine ^ relationships, 

conceivable that constitutional T "’' “""‘gnmcnts. It is 

nosed by educators tvlffi ^e diag- 

Of two or possibly several ouite n’lr establishment 

procedure. There has long been intern academic teaching 

g been internecine academic warfare be- 
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tween a school advocating a strictly controlled routine recitation of 
almost a rote nature, and a school advocating a free-ranging type 
of instruction with little guidance or checkup, but with a very 
general, comprehensive examination emphasizing relationships 
more than rote reproduction. Constitutional differences in tempera- 
ment seem to lie at the bottom of such a controversy. 

C-ii. Agoraphobia. Or claustrophilia. Love of small, snug, 
closed-in places, which protect the individual from being seen. 
Distaste for being caught out in the open. Dislike of open, un- 
protected places. Hatred of being conspicuous. There is a fond- 
ness for very small, narrow rooms with lotv ceilings. Cerebrotonics 
like attic rooms, and they like small, low, well-hidden houses. 
They like to be in corners or against a trail, not out in the middle 
of a room. If the trait is well developed they cannot eat com- 
fortably in restaurants unless they can secure a seat in a comer or 
along a wall. They like small beds, and want them against tile 
wall. They do not ordinarily sleep well in large beds out in the 
middle of the room. They like doors closed. These people have 
excessive physical modesty. They like to hide their (usu.ally sensi- 
tive, delicate) bodies as thoroughly as possible. The bathing suit 
styles of 1890 and the high, stiff collar represent what may perhaps 
be taken as a hangover from a long period of cerebrotonic pre- 
dominance. Corresponding styles of 1940 may constitute the 
culmination of the somatotonic revolution in this respect. Persons 
with the C-i i trait predominant rarely if ever sleep nude, and 
they do not like to swim nude. With their associated oversensi- 
tivity to cold water (C-14) they usually do not like to swim at all. 

Note: The polar antithesis is daustrophobia, or agoraphilia 
(S-11). Hostility between the two cxlrcmes is remarkably intense, 
and may be of historical importance. The play of styles of dress 
back and forth from one exureme to the other seems really to con- 
stitute a kind of minor skirmishing or guerrilla scarfarc. The more 
revealing styles (like the modem bathing suit) constitute somaio- 
tonic advances, svhile the more concealing ones represent ccrebro- 
tonic sorties. The same is probably true in general of styles in 
religion The intensely snbjccih-c w-ish-fuirilling, otherworldly and 
claustrophilic rationaliration of cerebrotonic imagination whidi 
diaraclerired Ctaistianity at its height offers a sliarp contrast 10 die 
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predominantly hardheaded, behavioristic, objective, fact-worshipmg 
point oE view o£ the fully sophisticated exponent of the modern 
religion of science. The full flowering of scientific method, as we 
just now interpret and rationalize it, seems to be one product of a 
somatotonic overwhelming o£ cerebrotonic subjectivity. 

In gauging the strength q£ the G-ii trait, the investigator does 
well to compare the subject’s behavior with the imagined behavior 
o£ a mouse in comparable situations. Mic^ show the C-ii trait to a 
remarkable degree. They venture into unfamiliar territory only 
vdth the utmost caution. They are terribly lost and disorientated 
i£ taken out into the middle o£ a room or into an unfamiliar place. 

C-12. Unpredictability of Attitude and Feeling. Lack o£ uni- 
formity in behavior and outlook. Attitudes are subject to sudden 
and disconcerting change. The individual tends not to respond to 
social stimulation in the expected manner. His attitudes seem to 
be subject more to internal than to external control. He seems to 
be able to change his mind abruptly, and suddenly to adapt all 
his feelings and attitudes to the new orientation. Such a change 
frequently bewilders other, less cerebrotonic people who may 
have become emotionally entangled with the individual. The 
trait gives rise to a conspicuous mental and emotional versatility, 
but so great a changeableness in external attitude often lends an 
instability or capriciousness to the cerebrotonic personality which 
may become profoundly disconcerting, and often leads to mis- 
understanding. Such people have a genius for being “misunder- 
stood.” This is the trait of being often called “a mystery." 

Note: The trait V-12, evenness of emotional flow, is almost a 
direct polar antithesis. Yet it should be remembered that the C-12 
trait does not indicate lack of emotion. Cerebrotonic people are 
often highly emotional. The phenomenon of emotionality as such 
seems to be a variable nearly independent of rvhat we have called 
the primary components of temperament. Differences lie in the 
manner of expressing emotion, and perhaps also in the kind or 
quality o£ emotion,. Since this last -variable relers really to a quality 
of consciousness itself, we have no way of comparing it in different 
individuals,^ except by inference drawn from outward behavior. 
Cerebrotonic people seem to feel emotion more intensely, or more 
acutely, than do either viscerotonic or somatotonic people. Their 
sensory responses in general seem to be sharper and more discrimina- 
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Uve. If this is actually the case, then in one sense they have more 
emotion, or are more emotional. But the problem recedes rapidly 
to a realm of speculation. Persons showing the C~is trait tend 
toward emotional capriciousness. They have quick sympathies and 
antipathies, and the affective element of consciousness appears to 
be larply under the control of the cognitive element. Perhaps it is 
for this reason tliat such people show remarkable mental versatility, 
but often fail to find secure emotional anchorage, and frequently 
develop schizoid tendencies (trait C'ly). 

C-ig. Vocal Restraint, and General Restraint of Noise. The trait 
of characteristically restraining the voice so that it reaches only 
the persons addressed. One in whom this trait is predominant is 
rarely heard clearly by persons whom he is not addressing. The 
voice is under close control, as if the individual were guarding 
against a danger of attracting the attention of others. Similarly the 
laugh and cough, or even the hiccough, are always under the 
closest restraint. The cough is muffled in the throat, and tlie 
laugh, however mirthful, never breaks out in an explosion or 
series of explosions. Likewise bodily movements are executed witl) 
meticulous noiselessness, doors are closed as if with thoughtful 
care, and pieces of furniture are moved as if they were sleeping 
children. If a radio is played it is played only with sufficient loud- 
ness to be heard by those who are directly listening. When such 
an individual speaks, his voice seems to be consciously aimed, so 
as to carry just to the listeners and no fartJier. In all of these 
manifestations of restraint of noise, there seems to be a conscious 
effort not to break in upon the attention of otiiers. Attention ap- 
pears to be of almost sacred significance to the cerebrotonic. He 
hates to have his own attention broken in upon, and he strives 
never to intrude upon another’s attention needlessly. Ccrcbroionic 
children may join in the fun witli otlicr duldren, but they do not 
join in tlie shouting and yelling (sec p. 2G3), and when they speak 
their voices do not carry far beyond the person addressed. They 
speak ■with a restraint which is too constant and too general to be 
explained in terms of conditioning alone. 

Note: This trait defines a polar antithesis to two somatotonic 
traits S-13, the unrestrained voice, and S-J5. general noisiness. It 
is of interest to note that while these arc clearly distingtihhablc 
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traits in somatotonia, they become simply one trait in cerebro- 
tonia. That is to say, the exaggerated manifestations of the unre- 
strained voice and of general noisiness often are obsen’cd inde- 
pendendy of one another — the one occurring without the other. 
But when cerebrotonia is predominant and there is conspicuous 
restraint, both of these manifestations are restrained, not one of them 
only. If a person is conspicuously restrained, he is so in all respects. 
If he is conspicuously loud, he may be so only in particular respects. 
The viscerotonic pattern with respect to this dichotomy is simply 
that of malting no effort to restrain noise. There are none of the 
sips of cerebrotonic effortful avoidance of creating an attention- 
distracting disturbance. But likewise there is no conspicuous noisi- 
ness, no assertive, strident quality, or booming quality in the voice, 
and no vigorous, "bumptious” moving about. The somatotonic 
spends pergy in making noise, the cerebrotonic spends energy in 

He \’''= ''“‘^“Oionic spends no energy either way. 

•He relaxes, and he is often quiet. 

suWecVlhh “ S""8e'if the psychologist will watch his 

subject with systematic thoroughness. For the Lginner, however 
confusion often arises from the fart . 1 ,,. , . • 

predominant it is nearly ahvays revelled “matotonia is 

explosive laueh or hv -1 ^ vealed by some variation of the 

tion. If the ct <=-Pl°-ve ejacula- 

quiet in off respects-his voca™xpresitn restrainedly 

tacu with furniture even in tu. his movements, his con- 

In the discussion or^? « the way he dears his throat, 
just now being made to teath” effort 

sdool children and college “ 

tional endowment. The of their constitu- 

niuch the same manner into thn extended in 

and school courses in speech are alme^ ° “aining. College 

cerebrotonic restraint. The vnuth - at breaking down 

vocal inhibitions and to "throw ti’ ®ticouraged to overcome his 
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promptly to his normal cerebrotonic pattern. A 6 -will not have been 
affected at all, except perhaps by getting a low grade in the course. 

C-14. Hypersensitivity to Pain. Conspicuous inability to stand 
pain without wincing. There appears to be an overresponse to 
pain, as to other stimuli. The overresponse is shown by such symp- 
toms as wincing, flinching, increased tension, pallor, "cold sweat,” 
suppressed respiration, elevated pulse rate, nausea, and general 
loss of composure. In situations involving serious injury, such as 
crushed fingers and the like, there is generally the history of 
severe nausea, fainting, and physical exhaustion or prostration. 
There is great difficulty with the dentist and, especially in the case 
of children, with the doctor. Persons showing this trait tend to be 
more overwhelmed by the pain of superficial injuries, such as 
lesions of the skin, burns, stings, injured fingers or toes and the 
like, than by deeper and graver injuries. There is also a marked 
inability to tolerate hot foods and drinks. The mouth is easily 
"burned” by hot coffee, and either hot or cold water at a tempera- 
ture well tolerated by somatotonic skin is likely to be painful. The 
cold shower is not only painful but it introduces marked inter- 
ference with respiration, causingsevere gasping or even a degree of 
asphyxia. A diagnostic hallmark for this trait is a peculiar ap- 
prehensiveness of pain, or response-in-advance, before the pain is 
actually felt. This characteristic is observed especially in tlie 
dentist’s chair. In these people, salivary secretion is generally pro- 
fuse while the teeth are being worked on. 

Note: The contrast between this trait and the Spartan indiffer- 
ence to pain seen in somatoionia (S-14) is a dramatic one. It is one 
of the clearest polar antitheses. However, in gauging this trait it is 
especially important to distinguish benveen superficial verbal habit 
and the true organic response to painful stimuli. Many somatotonic 
people complain loudly or swear vociferously on slight provocation. 
This is merely part of the general pattern of aggressive noisiness 
(S-15). Many cerebrotonic people remain tight-lipped (C-G) and 
verbally restrained even in the face of extreme pain. Vocalimtion, 
tlicn, is no criterion for tliis trait. It is necessary to look more closely 
into the individual’s histor)’, and to obserse him carefully. TIjc 
trait can be tested objectively in the psycliological Iaboraior>' with 
little inconvenience, using electrical shock as the pain stimulus. 
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TOen this is done, the best objective manifcstau'on of a C-14 pre- 
dominance appears to be a marked eleration of pulse rate together 
■with suppression of respiration. ° 

Persons showing the antithesis to C-14 (S-14) can usually be 
ypnotized, and major operations have been performed with 
hypnosis as the only anaesthetic. Such patients have presumably 
been somatotontc people who showed the S-,4 trait preLminantl,: 

we have no direct proof of this supposition. Cerebrotonic 
people can rarely be h)’pnotized at all 

a “mperature at which 

T Persons high in 

heUl slTI 'heir tongues- at 55« Centigrade (.3.= pjiren- 
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- .s. 

cerebrotonic child to ' “" earner. It is hard to get the 
tion. If a hypnotic druv fs Ph>’S‘eal exhaus- 

often difficult for these people to “ required. It is 

ivaken very easily but tli^ ^ a morning. They 

dreaming?tam. ffi^ce I' T half- 

resist habit, the problem nf^ constitution seems always to 

faced and decided a:e! "a4:o^r "P he 

The cerebrotonic is a light sleeper hIs'" f “ P™^®"'- 

sleep, is incomplete. Typicallv^h ' w even in deepest 

position (usually curled m particular 

-ho can'sleep ilTny pnroITjr ^ viscerotonics 

is never seen in cerebrotnn* f *™poess of viscerotonic sleep 
Respiration durLTcemWnlr T ^hildhooZ 

fester than is the case with vice * much shallower and 

into his deepest sleep very slot^v 'Cerebrotonic descends 
" -ill be only in the mTming^nd "V"”' 

"'“h ™eh poor habits of sleen tb^ * ^ Associated 

ehronic fatigue. f^’ * “ almost always a history of 
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Note- Trait V-15, the deep sleep characteristic, is a direct polar 
and^^is. The contrast bettveen viscerotonic and -ebrot^ntc sle^P 
is too sharply defined to escape the attention o£ even a ob 

server. SomaLonics generally sleep well, ^ 

readily, as do viscerotonics, but they do ° ■Vigor- 

the complete, limp relaxation of viscero o . 
ously,” tossing and moving about a --nrinff is variable. Per- 

usually like to get up in the in connection 

haps the most conspicuous cere ^ ° ^ igjit. viscerotonic 

w4 this trait is the slow onset of t,„nie sleepy 

and somatotonic people, espea y , ^ peculiar recal- 

C.16. Youthful Intentness I£ 

trait of seeming younger than ssurance and the appear- 

a child, the individual tends to lack Ae assura 

ance of manliness or woman ° ,^5 springs of youth, 

age. If an adult, he appears to have 

There is a strong suggestion abo general expres- 

old. The carriage of the body tsj^ generally asso- 

sion of the face. The face niso the placid, bland 

dated with somatotonic matun Y- viscerotonic 

relaxation associated with mi ehildlike or birdlike qual- 

temperaments. There is an a , antithesis both to le 

icy i"n the facial expression, which dj- 

relative overmaturity , .^.i^^nrotonia. The walk, the t oicc, 

round-cheeked, suckling “ of suppressed intent eager- 

the posture, the general atmo^phe- ^-onthfulness. In watching 
ness, all suggest a .m, him, toe impression grows that 

such a person or in carried the outlook and point 

in some fundamenta sense h ^h;, trait arc 

of view of toe child into adult 1 ,,,, have not ,et 

uniformly found to vide, 

discovered an exception to g 
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csis. There is lutle dange 
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hatchet*faced intentness of the cerebrotonic child^ and the placid, 
baby-faced characteristic which often marks the viscerotonic child. 
Sometimes this "baby-face” or "suckling-face” quality is retained in 
adult life. In such instances the individual looks young until he 
grows fat (the baby-face characteristic is a phenomenon often asso- 
dated with the PPJ or pyknic-practical-joke pattern of physique), 
but his appearance is not that of intent youthfulness. The intent 
anxiousness of the cerebrotonic face will never be mistaken, once 
it has been noted. The C-i6 trait is a much distrusted one among 
somatotonic people. It seems to them that the individual exhibits 
characteristics of “arrested development,” or of mental and emo- 
tional immaturity. Such a person should be "psychoanalyzed or 
something.” To ihe cerehrotonics themselves it may seem rather as 
if the individual had avoided the main pitfall of life — disillusion- 
ment and sophistication. 

O17. Pcrhcai Mental Cleavage, Introversion. The character- 
istic of being mentally intensive, secretive and subjective, in sharp 
contrast with the broad mental extensiveness and objectivity of 
somatotonia, and tvith the open expression of feeling tv'hich marks 
viscerotonia. The cerebrotonic individual is primarily orientated 
totvard, and in touch with, his own remoter atvareness rather than 
with the outer scene. Reality to him is essentially and foremost 
what he dredges up out of his o^vn mental cellars. The outward 
reality appears to be secondary. The principal business of con- 
sciousness is that of fitting or assimilating the incoming stream of 
external impressions to the more important store of what is already 
accumulated and assimilated. Adaptation or adjustment to the 
outward scene is therefore secondary, and in the face of tlie stress 
of overstimulation and confusion, ouuvard adaptation is the first 
function to be abandoned. 

The individual turns away from "reality,” abandoning it some- 
what 3 s a captain might first unship the least valuable part of his 
rargo in a stom. The thing to be saved and protected at all costs 
IS the conlinuiiy and integrity of the inner awareness. Such a per- 
son dissociates the outer, objective reality but remains in the 
closest touch with liis own inward, subjective reality. Therefore a 
relatively less sharp separation is obscrs'cd between his fully con- 
saous attitudes and his dreaming, his phantasy life, and remoter 
tlcsircs. In ccrcbrotonia tlic imrard illumination is excellent, what- 
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ever the outward orientation may be. There is rich phantasy life 
and the individual is well aware of the trend of his oim dreaming. 
He usually knows what he dreams about and daydreams about, 
almost as tvell as what he “thinks” about. For him dream analysis 
is therefore not often revelatory, although it may be (usually is) 
amusing or interesting. Dream analysis is only a continuation of 
the rational analysis of his fully conscious attitude and belief. 

Persons showing this trait strongly are difficult if not impossible 
to hypnotize. They are free from the “horizontal dissociation" of 
somatotonia, but are prone to develop what we have called vertical 
dissociation. The mental cleavage seems to be an up and down or 
vertical one, leaving the manifest, immediate consciousness in close 
touch with deeper, latent consciousness, but shutting out atvare- 
ness of some part of the objective scene which is spread out before 
the individual (figuratively in a horizontal plane). In cerebroconia 
the vertical plane of consciousness remains intact, but the hori- 
zontal plane is broken (schizoid). Symptoms of this kind of vertical 
cleavage are absent-mindedness, daydreaming, procrastination, in- 
ability to make decisions, poor identifications of people and with 
people, and in pathology, schizoid manifestations. 

Note: The C-17 trait presents a sharp contrast to its t\vo polar 
antitheses, V-17 and S*x7. Broadly considered, this is the trait whicli 
provided the most direct basis for Jung’s original description of 
introversion. Descriptions of exiravcrsion have always involved mi-v 
tures of V-17 Consequently extraversion has been a 

puzzling and confusing concept. But introversion is more specific. 

One of the most striking characteristics of persons showing the 
C-17 predominantly is their acuity and predsencss of intuition. 
Intuition is of the first order in these people for it is based u^n a 
thorough familiarity with the remote consciousness from whidi it 
springs. Sudi people have excellent insight into their own moih-a- 
tion, within the limits of tlic relative fineness and precision of 
their verbal systems. For them the process of psydioanalpis be- 
comes essentially a conducted exercise in semantics, in sharp con- 
trast with the somatotonics, for ivhom swdi a procedure may parialc 
of the nature of a religious or convcntonal experience. Cerebm- 
tonic people rarely experience sudden conversion 10 an) thing. By 
the same token, they do not experience sudden phjxica! break- 
down, or "ncrs'ous brcakdosvn. 
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When ivell educated, cerebrotonic people tend to develop a pro* 
found respect for u’Ords. This might almost be called a fear of 
words, in the sense that the term “fear of God” is commonly used. 
To the educated cerebrotonic mind the ^vord tends to become a 
fine-edged tool, to be used with great caution and preciseness, if 
not rvith reverence. There is sharp differentiation between shades 
of a word’s meaning, hence hesitation and caution with words. For 
such people it is very difficult to write letters. An “extravert,” of 
either kind (viscerotonic or somatotonic), can usually dash off a 
dozen letters, while an “introvert” struggles tvith a single para- 
graph. Similarly, cerebrotonic people rarely wite fiction. When 
they do, it is generally too involved to be readable. But they often 
spend their lives “on the verge” of writing fiction. 

The ideal fiction ivriter has a predominant action component 
(somatotonia) blended with a strong feeling component (viscero- 
tonia) and unhampered by a strong cerebrotonic inhibitory com- 
ponent, Dumas was possibly a 5-5-1 temperamentally. Conan Doyle 
was^ about H. G. \Vells is not far from 4^-42-12. The writer 

has talked at some length with Doyle and Wells. Dumas has to be 
reconstructed from photographs, anecdotes and biography. No one 
of these three shotvs a morphology which seems to vary more than 
half a degree in any component from the temperamental index 
tentatively assigned. Such people can get verbal material expressed 
and out of their systems as fast as it comes into consciousness. Cere- 
brotonics cannot do so. They become swamped with ramifications 
and alternatives to every phrase. 

The successful ^vriter of fiction, or successful orator, needs to he 
partially dissociated from his own subconscious awareness (hori- 
zontal dissociation). Likewise, only such a person can become sin- 
cerely converted to sometliing. Witness Conan Doyle’s conversion 
to spiritualism, and \\''ell5’ religious devotion first to socialism and 
later to such superficial devices as economic and political reforms. 
To be converted means simply to be able to shut out of conscious- 
luss all of the alternatives and inhibitory objections which, in a 
cerebrotonic mind, immediately well up from the deeper levels of 
remoter awareness and block single-minded action or single-minded 
'crbalizaiion. 

. ^ Pj'tbology, when for any reason life becomes too much for tlte 
indnidual. the C-17 trait predisposes to what the psychiatrists call 

^ be read » Ji. Tluw 4-55-1* is an abbreviation lor 
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schizoid symptoms. The vertical dissociation becomes more con 
spicuous, and some part of outer reality may get shut off 
altogether. Such persons lose personal, spatial and temporal orienta- 
tion. When somatotonics run into mental pathology their dissoda- 
tion is horizontal. They maintain their orientation to time and 
place and to persons, but become disorientated and disconnected 
from their own inner selves, and hence from inhibition. This seems 
to be the mechanism underlying manic behavior. 

If our argument has been followed up to this juncture, it is per- 
haps redundant to point out that*the term schizoid, if used liter- 
ally, should apply equally to somatorotic as well as to the cerebrotic 
manifestations. Schiz- means cut off. The somatorotic individual is 
cut off in one plane, the cerebrotic in another. 

C-i8. Resistance to Alcohol, and to other Depressant Drugs. 
The effect of alcohol is essentially unpleasant. The cerebrotonic 
sense of strain increases, and after a short time there is a feeling 
of dizziness and of increased fatigue. The euphoria and sense of 
expansive freedom tvhich follow moderate alcoholizing in viscero^ 
tonia and in somatotonia, are absent in cerebrotonia. Alcohol, a 
cerebral depressant, produces general depression ^vhen the third 
component is predominant. In cerebrotonia, therefore, there ap- 
pears to be general physiological resistance to the depressive action 
of this drug, in contrast to the grateful yielding to it that is seen in 
viscerotonia and somatotonia. The same phenomenon is seen in 
the reaction of cerebrotonic people both to anaesthesia and to the 
hypnotic (sleep-producing) drugs commonly used to combat in- 
somnia or restlessness. When cerebrotonia is predominant the 
common hypnotics in ordinary dosage have little effect except tliat 
of rendering the patient more tired the next day, as if he had been 
through a battle the night before. One of our otvn earliest clinical 
observations "was the fact that certain patients require from two 
to three times as large a dosage of general anaesthetic as the normal 
prescription, to put them to sleep. These patients turned out to 
be what we have later called the ccrcbrolonics. 

Note: The cerebrotonic reaction to alcohol appMrs to offer a 
certain justification for the remarkable differences of opinion triiicli 
have prevailed regarding (he virtues of this drug. Possibly a due is 
likcsvisc offered as to the motivation of the prohibitionist. Tlic pro- 
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hibition fiasco in America (1919-1933) seems to have constituted a 
sort of coup de grace administered to a rapidly fading cerebrotonic 
regime by the somatolonic revolutionaries. Successful defeat of the 
prohibitionist movement paved the rvay. no doubt, to the supreme 
somatotonic triumph ivhich is signalized in the modem automobile 
horn. 

In gauging the reaction to alcohol it is especially important to 
observe the individual directly. Verbal report of an attitude toward 
the drug is nearly worthless, particularly in the case of cerebro- 
tonia, for m a time of virtual somatotonic dictatorship, only the 
hardiest or the snipidest of the cerebrotonics are likely to confess 
openly a distaste for this drug. In the politer and more intellectual 
cwcles, such a confession now places an individual in a position 
similar to that of a czarist in Soviet Russia 

Just as cerebrotonia dislikes and resists alcohol, it resists preach- 

m!;rseem,T“°""^ ’’r"®"" Tte same mech- 

anum_ seems to account for both kinds of resistance. Somatotonics 

te otoMc und somatotom-c or more 

mcerotonic under the influence of emodonal suggestion whfle 

rrnS presuSah^hyteir 

o£wmtingll°{,f!d-'"‘^' or Perplexed. The trait 

mcT Soton “ d ’’y or grief, 

neuror -action to bad 

tonic. The individuri I’ecoming more cerebro- 

pensatory" viscerotonic and"^' superficial "com- 

withdtaws tightly into his *aracteristics. and he 

sources of consciousness f 'L ' 

adopts the schizoid fa™ T "’“y Possibly he merely 

called the ostrich solution T ° dissociation — sometimes 

cult choice, by the need f *^o°n£ronted by a diffi- 

tcst of any sort. Cerebrotnn' * decision, or by a crucial 

amination time, and when th'L' hecome very silent at ex- 

prepare tor examinations in 2litude"TL° 

individual is inclined to extremely cerebrotonic 

about bad. “ “ ^'“Otive about good news as 


h-otc. The trichotomy of polar antitheses 


represented by the traits 
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descriptions of the traits 

V-ig, S-ig, and C-19 possesses a singular virtue for diagnostic pur- 
poses, in the fact that these differences can be observed both clearly 
and objectively in young children. We have found that in using 
the short form of the Scale (see p. s 6 ) school teachers, cottage 
masters at boys’ scliools and camps, and others who have rated 
children for us nearly always agree remarkably well in their ratings 
on these three traits. The “ig’s" have been statistically among the 
most satisfactory traits in all the studies in which this approach has 
been used. 

C-20. Orientation toward the Later Periods of Life. There is a 
primary longing for a later period of life, and a persistent convic- 
tion that greater happiness lies in the later decades, when the indi- 
vidual will be (he believes) relatively free from the inhibitory 
tenseness and emotional insecurity which seem so fearfully to 
thwart him in youth. Also, among academic or intellectually am- 
bitious cerebrotonics there is a strong feeling that the best fulfill- 
ments of life lie in the intellectual maturation, and in the richer 
understanding and insight of later years. Among such people tlie 
quest for “understanding,” and for answers to some of the riddles 
of life, tends to become the primary quest. There is in any event 
a deep wish to be older, and an impatience with existence at the 
present stage of it. The pronounced cerebrotonic typically regards 
childhood as an essentially painful experience which he would 
under no circumstances wish to repeat (except for tlie purpose of 
doing something differently). Similarly youth, the period of highest 
physical vigor, is to him mainly a time of distraction and annoy- 
ance, of frustration, and of postponement. The idea is singularly 
persistent in cerebrotonic minds that cliildhood and youth are but 
periods of preparation — larval periods — pointing toward some- 
thing more important ivhidi lies on beyond. 

Note; In the study of adults who arc past 30, this tridioiomy of 
polar antitheses (traits V-so, S-so and C-20) is tlie most revealing 
of all. Adults frequently have tlieir orientational impulses ncJl 
focused, either back upon dn'Idiiood (usually upon reliving child- 
hood u’ith diildren of their own— an equally visccrotonic wish), 
upon the mental maturation of the future, or frantically ujxjn 
making the most of the opportunity 10 do things and experience 
Uiings or accumulate things in Uic present. In the study of persons 
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under college age ho^v’e\'er, this trichotomy of traits is o£ less utility. 

In childhood and during the period of young adult life# the 
cerebrotonic generally finds his closest companionship trith persons 
much older — at least half a generation older. Later, he may aban- 
don the idea of intimate companionship altogether. 

One characteristic of little diagnostic value, but of some interest, 
lies in the different sorts of attitude toward death that seem to 
mark the three extreme types of temperament. Cerebrotonics often 
enjoy anticipation of death, and even death itself. They are fre- 
quently observed by the attending intern to die smilingly, as if about 
to keep a pleasantly anticipated appointment. They always have 
an active curiosity about death, and presumably many suicides are 
cerebrotonics (although we have no statistical data on this point). 
Viscerotonics hate to die. They typically have a devil of a time of 
it, d)'ing with great protest, as if they were being tom from life 
untimely by the roots. Somatotonics are fearless people. They axe 
in general no more afraid of death than of other things. A fellow 
intern, in describing the way in which one somatotonic patient 
died, once put it thus: “He died sort of careless-like, about the way 
I putt.” 

The somatotonic is fearless. The visceroionic is deeply rooted to 
his earth. The cerebrotonic suggests a form of life ^'^hich has wau- 
deied a long way from its biological moorings, and has forgotten 
the way back. 
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HOW TO CALCULATE THE INDEX OF TEMPERAMENT 

In scoring the Scale we simply total the ratings for the so traits 
under each component. We then calculate the Index of Tempera- 
ment by reducing these scores for each component to a 7-point 
scale, according to the following table. 


Table 2 

TABLE FOR THE TRANSLATION OF RAW SCORES TO NUMERALS 


Score 

//imeral 

Score 

Half Numeral 

20- 37 incl. 

1 

29- 37 incl. 

tK 

38- 54 

2 

47 - 54 

aK 

55- 71 

3 

64- VI 

3 K 

7a- 88 

4 

81- 88 


89-105 

5 

98-105 

5 ^ 

loS-iaa 

6 

115-122 

8K 

123-140 

7 




This table is derived by dividing the distribution of possible 
scores into seven approximately equal intervals. When the Scale 
is used for an intensive individual analysis, we also make use of 
half-numerals, thereby expanding the Scale to 13 points. The de- 
terminations of these half-numerals are given in the right-hand 
column of Table 2. Similarly in the morphological studies ive use 
the half-numerals (and thereby a 1 3-point scale) for purposes pf 
individual comparison and analysis. It is quite possible that in 
time, after the techniques are better standardized and a more ex- 
tensive series of cases has been accumulated, a more precise scale 

may supplant the 7'point scale altogether. 

In translating total scores to numerals for tlie short form of the 
Scale, all the determining values in Table a arc halved, as nearly 
as possible. 


CHAPTER IV 


CONSTITUTIONAL DIFFERENCES AS SHOWN 
IN THE LIFE HISTORY 

I N THIS chapter the life histories of half a dozen young men 
ot contrasting patterns of temperament are summarized. The 
summaries are intended (a) to illustrate the use of the Scale in 
objectifying a description of temperament and in facilitating in- 
terpretation of the total personality against the life history as a 
background; and (b) to help set up in the reader’s mind some 
definite comparative criteria for recognition of at least the extreme 
temperamental variants. 

All of these youths entered college, and came to the attention 
of the rvriter through academic channels. All but the first two, 
Aubrey and Boris, finished college and rvent on to professional 
training. 

The first three in this group define (by example) and serve as 
real life illustrations of the rare extremes in temperament. People 
shelving these extreme characteristics so uniformly are hard to 
find. The fourth and fifth, Eugene and Gabriel, illustrate tivo 
different kinds of somatotonic personality. The sixth, Hurleigh, 
is a cerebrotonic who has found an excellent adaptive pattern. 
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I. Aubrey: Extreme Viscerotonia 

SUMMARY 

Aubrey at 22 is a fat, round-faced, good-natured young man of 
medium stature. He derives from old American stock, with some 
German and Irish admixture, and has lived for nearly all his life 
in a small midwestem community. Although the family is a fairly 
ivell-established and industrious one, Aubrey is far from indus- 
trious. He has always been lazy, shiftless and irresponsible. But 
he is exceedingly good-natured. He is of that sociable, easygoing, 
placid sort that is never disliked and is usually forgiven for short- 
comings. He has never been guilty of serious misdemeanor or 
delinquency. His IQ, tested at three different times in his school 
career, has in each instance fallen between loo and 1 1 g. His health 
has been fairly good. 

The boy is the second in a family of four children. Early child- 
hood was essentially normal, although he was sloiv to learn. The 
school record svas consistently mediocre, but he was never kept 
back a grade. He went to a Midwestem State University for nearly 
two years and there also his grades were passing but mediocre. 
After tiTO years he dropped out of college ostensibly to work in 
his father’s hardware store, but the father states that Aubrey’s 
slovenly and wasteful habits render him a liability ratlter than an 
asset. 

Aubrey is extremely generous, not only with his own property, 
but especially with his father’s. He assumes no responsibility, 
overeats and oversleeps, and appears to be altogether unconcerned 
about his future. The specific trait which most disturbs the fatlier 
is his tendency to attract loafers. Aubrey is always surrounded by 
a more or less worthless group of hangers-on. fVhen he is at the 
store, the “laziest and most worthless young rabble of the town 
collect tliere like flies around the sugar barrel. 

'IVe shall now consider separately eacli of the final ratings on 
Aubrey for the 60 traits making up the Scale for Temperament. In 
practice these ratings arc many times revised throngbont the 
period of observation and analy-sis, but here they are recorded as 
tliey stood at the end of the analysis. In addition a few explanatory 
notes bearing on cadi of the ratings have been appcndetl. 
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TE^^PERAMENTAL PATTERN 

Viscerotonia: 


1. Relaxation (7). It is relaxing to look at Aubrey. The trunk is 
slumped, ■with the belly projecting well fonvard. Breatliing is easy, 
■with ver^’ little movement o£ the chest. It is the abdomen that 
expands. The muscles oE facial expression are almost completely 
flaccid. The hands typically hang like a seal’s flippers. The legs 
are rarely crossed. ^\Tien he sits down he obviously enjoys it, and 
the effect is not unlike that of resting a loosely filled sack of beans 
on a chair. 

2. Love of Physical Comfort (7). He shows ingenuity only in this 
one respect— he is a genius at making himself comfortable. He 
loves to sit in the sun. and he loves low, deeply uphoUtered 
furniture. 


s. Slow fleartion (6). Reaction is almost uniformly slow, and de- 
ibmte. Thm are no sudden movements. The face remains bland 
uith little change of expression. Sexual appetite is slmv and weak. 

and h^WU: futtm.'’' 


Ufe^anVittnvnl^ (7)- Eating is for him the primary purpose of 

assTr^d?- *’“ enthusiasms are 

“4“ - itself a most enjoy- 

ouTcklv T' ^ tloS' -ti *en 

n Tncte over " 

ILauZc He is. indeel 

p;^m 4“f::„;4?:h7dS- Het" " 4^,:'^'='' 

time (except breakfastV He^l ■ absent or late at meal- 

swamp his mother with his table, and would 

The principal seal of f4ncS4 /n “a P“‘ ™ 

imitations to dinner Bread h^^’i '^ Aubrey, is an exchange of 
response to which he musters smtimmh *®°rament in 

6. Pleasure in Digeslion M vt:. a- 
function like an incinerator. He fiS4oth^“‘’’“a"' 

Uiere is nothing like sitting and m^trfor "4“ 

ttg for a fetv hours after a 
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good meal— ideally, until the next meal. Elimination, next to eat- 
ine is one o£ the principal pleasures. 

to his philosophy, affection or regard is sincere on y 

miserable when alone, ne mnscious effort 

food has always been provided for •«“> 

is devoted to seeking people and “ ,ies in 

is convivial to the highest degree. of 

conviviality, that is to say, in superficial contact with 

rtdiscriminate AMUy W' S^trotru 

strative of his 

is abject, and therefore ' f „£ .^sodates. Rather than 

of disapproval on the ^ J g!;„ valuable property 

displease one of them, h P ^ "good fellow." 

from the store. His „ ,,^5 excellent orientation to a 

11. Orientation to ^ is nrimarv conscious interest 

somewhat limited group. ^ gossip. His mind is a living 

and concern. He is an ^ s^e within the limits of 

barometer of minor social status an p 

a narrow outlook. There are no pronounced 

le. Evenness of E’nofonalTlowU^^^^ i, , 

changes of attitude, ; ,,iiia is even and uell sustainec . 

iust about the same. J nc f 

His tastes show but little ,.ig,,. There are no 

13. Tolerance (0). In 8'".'” ’ , opinions, and no disapprom 

social prejudices, no specinc Hi fo„Lnien.al con.en.nient and 

of a class of people. He shows a 
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satisfaction wth life as it is. He becomes a little sharp now and 
then, but only in his gossip. 

14. Complacency (7). This trait is extreme, and is perhaps the trait 
which most exasperates his parents. He is as placid as the full 
moon, both concerning himself and concerning the family circum- 
stances. For him there is no urgency in anything, and there is no 
trace of an ambition extending beyond the day which is at hand. 

15. Deep Sleep (7). Sleep is superbly deep. He is asleep within a 
fe^v minutes of going to bed, and becomes as limp and unwakable 
as a baby. He can be moved (was moved on one occasion in the 
ivriter s presence) from a chair to a bed without being wakened. 
Snoring begins almost at once upon going to sleep. It is heavy, 
constant, and rhythmic. 


16. The Untempered Characteristic (7). There is no temper in 
him, no fire, no intensity. He gives the impression of utter dabbi- 
ness oE mental and emotional fiber. There appears to be no pur- 
pose beyond the elementary purposes of existence and comfort. If 
people were metals, Aubrey would be lead. At handshake his hand 
seems as cold and nerveless as a piece of fat pork. 

17. Smooth, Easy Communication of Feeling (7). He rives wav 

back. There ts no s.gn of choking back of feeling. No one could 
mrsunderstand Aubrey. He is an extmvert in *c affectL^al- 
though not in the conative) sense. anective ^ai 

18. Hriaxntion and SocioiHi, a under /I /roWM ai t, , 

effect except to accentuate the * - ^ 

comes even more en? , '’““rotomc predominance. He be- 

butshoJsnoi^rrL^r''^”^ 

He likes alcohol, but uses it only m"X°te“'°"“ 

people. HeLver^-Lw’InrpCTplixity^^^™ 

one upon whom to none n, . at once seeks some- 

There’^ is no si? ofTe "““t f 

troubled. ^ trait of seeking action when 


ao. Orientation toward Childhc 
emotional tie-up with family, an 

Rapport with very young child, 


and Family (7). There is strong 
^eat leaning upon the mother, 
ts his best rapport. He is liked 
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by babies, for there is no tenseness in him. He believes that early 
childhood is by far the best time of Ufe. 


Somatotonia: 

1. Assertiveness of Posture and Movement (i). A slumped slouch 
is the characteristic posture. The general impression is that of a 
iellv-llke softness. This is as true of the body as a whole as of the 
face There is no trace of aggression in this physical personality. 
There t no aggressive side-thrust or back-thrust of the anus in 

Tz^fof Physical Adventure (i). None at all. He does not even 
in water almost as buoyantly as a piece 

loved to swim, he now rarely goes There 

3. The Energetic He never lets up in the 

are no bursts of enerp m any ir t • 
morning until forcibly roused. The pulse 

pressure is Imv j^^s any need for exercise. 

has frequently refused an opp r h ^ .. hc is wc.ik 

y. He does 

and apologetic m the imDcrsonally, but depends entircl) 

not go after things directly P j^ircs. 

upon tlie personal re ations iip^ ^ li^sical cow.ird. There .arc 

8. Courage for Combat (i). history, except possibly one 

no incidents of '";dr°u;ger boys*: 

or wo brushes ivitli girls or aggressiveness or 

9. Competitive Aggresswene ( )• of com* 
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satisfaction with life as it is. He becomes a little sharp now and 
then, but only in his gossip. 

14. Complacency (7). This trait is extreme, and is perhaps the trait 
which most exasperates his parents. He is as placid as the full 
moon, both concerning himself and concerning the family circum- 
stances. For him there is no urgency in anything, and tliere is no 
trace of an ambition extending beyond the day which is at hand. 

15. Deep Sleep (7). Sleep is superbly deep. He is asleep within a 
few minutes of going to bed, and becomes as limp and unwakable 
as a baby. He can be moved (was moved on one occasion in the 
ivTitCT’s presence) from a chair to a bed without being 'ivakened. 
Snoring begins almost at once upon going to sleep. It is heavy, 
constant, and rhythmic. 


16. The Untempered Characteristic (7). There is no temper in 
im, no hre, no intensity. He gives the impression of utter flabbi- 
ness of mental and emotional fiber. There appears to be no pur- 
pose beyond the elementary purposes of existence and comfort. If 
p ople tv ere metals, Aubrey would be lead. At handshake his hand 
seeim as cold and nerveless as a piece of fat pork. 

17- Smooth, Easy Communication of Feeling (7). He gives way 

namraUyandeasilymfeeUngs.andneverappfamtohold%*^^^^ 

^un^rrmnd ^ 

though not in die cona'tive) sens" 

eLfexcepi m Alcohol (7). Alcohol has no 

comesren “ re “ viscerotonic predominance. He be- 

but:;:rno?gS::rt^f 

2v“d nSerately’"'""'"""'' 

one upon tvWo p2“ , ^°tne- 

There is no sign of the s' *** without restraint, 

troubled. “ tomatotonic trait of seeking action when 


cmotionri^Te-upthh “ ^“■™S 

Rapport with ver\’ vonn i’-iT ^ the mother. 

loung children is his best rapport. He is liked 
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by babies, for there is no tenseness in him. He believes 
childhood is by far the best time of life. 


that early 


Somatotonia: 

1. Assertiveness of Posture and Movement (s). A ' 

is the characteristic posture. The general ^P-^^ras of lie 

walking. m™? at all He does not even 

2. Love of Physieal t^Uen any interest in 

like to drive an Althongh he can float 

games, nor in athletic equipme y , . „ . as a child 

in water almost as buoyantly as a piece of butter, 

loved to swim, he now rarely ^"'JT^^^^essively lazy. There 

3. The Energetic ion He never gets up in the 

are no bursts of enerp- m any t . 

morning until forcibly roused. The pulse 

pressure is Imv ('?°/ 7 “)- „eed for exercise, 

t ^TT‘ 4 tfn\y exercise he ever takes voluntarily is 

his father puts It, ineomy 

swallowing.” There is no tendency to dominate any- 

5. Love of Dominating O' desire power. He desires 

thing, not even the cat. V ^assurance, 

only identification with pennies for keeps. He 

G. Love of Risk (i). He svi speed in automobiles. He 

never jaytvalks, and he oes go up in an airplane, 

has frequently refused an opp phe a rabbit." He is n-cak 

7. Bold Directness any source. He does 

and apologetic in the face ersomally, but depends entirely 

not go after things .^,d him what he desires, 

upon the personal jj a physic.al coward. There arc 

8. Courage for Combat ( L history, except possibly one 

no incidents of com aiis mucli younger boys. 

or two brushes w'lth gtr Tiiere is no aggressiveness or 

9. Competitive „alitv and there are no signs of com- 

forcefulness in this -pt for failure of aggression. He is 

pensatory struggle or resentme 
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docile, placid, innocuous. There is none of that testiness of temper 
toward still weaker people, which those ^v■ho are only relatively 
\veak. in this trait so often shotv. 

10. Psychological Callousness (i). He is abjectly dependent upon 
people, and he is deferent and inoffensive to a high degree. He 
presents an antithesis to the overbearing insensitivity of extreme 
somatotonia. 

11. ClaustTophobia (2). There are no evidences of any phobia. He 
has a slight preference for roominess, but is quite comfortable in 
comers and in small rooms. On this matter he is almost free from 
preference or inclination. 

12. Freedom from Squeamishness (2). He is squeamish about all 
relations with people. He never steps on anybody's toes, or takes 
any risk of arousing enmity,'. But he is insensitive to animals and 
plants. He carelessly steps on insects ivdthout sign of aiv^areness, 
one is’ay or another. 


^ Unrestrained Voice (2). Ordinarily there is no vocal aggression. 

voice IS weak and high. Only when well supported socially is 
there any vocal overshooting. 

14. spartan Indifference to Pain (1). No trace of this trait. If any- 
thing he IS oversensitive to pain. He has alirays been a crybaby. 

15. General Nomness (2). Ordinarily very quiet. The laugh is a 
^ggle. Hoivever, rrhen socially well supported, and especially 

louT ® ttlcoholized, he will follow along in the general 
loudness and vocal aggression of the group 

16. Overmatnrity of Appearance (t). There is no sion of this 
somatotonic characteristic. No ••maturity lines" in the ^e It h a 

a::^ticti;ss^ tu r 

cerebrotonia. ^ youthful mtentness of 


-ggestion of ex- 
in r;r:irbrvit:^ r^ur " 

mental attitudes He is manifest and latent 

all circuiS^e ; Nh iSr 

•antes. No striking neiv tis-ists of atutude or suppressed 
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tendencies come to liglit as the interviews progress or as time 

^Znivcncss anA A,,ression tmder McoHoU^ The effe« of 
alcohol is only that of accentuating tlie viscerotonic ttaits a httle 
There irno tLdency toward aggressiveness or assert.veness when 

this drug is used. There is no tendency to- 

no particular love of the interested in competition 

primary objectives of you • 

of any sort, even vicarious y. Youth 

childhood is tlie best ume of life, and oin g 
is merely neutral. 

Cerebrotonia: „ .ight- 

1. Postural Restraint, ; e^ery sense. No suggestion 

ness. He is loose as a fish net, ^ ^ed m^^ve y^ 
of suppression of breathing. Complete absence of these 

a. Physiological „ce of the gastrointestinal tract 

symptoms. There is no down of the sphincters is 

under any circumstances. Nothing interferes with the 

unknown to him, as is co P ^ jj.g(ion. Head colds are never 
regular and full excursion niosquito bites. He e- 

violently acute. There is n „„ nervous ir- 

lieves that these insects do Metabolic rate is minus 24 tfce 

ritability or jumpmess. Th 

p. 279). . / V A|i reactions are slow. He is never 

3. Overly Fast fjspeech is slow, the pupillary response 

socially confused or all reflexes are slow. Eye move- 

to light (contraction) is s . blushing or blanching. T 

ments are noticeably s ow. 

sexual reaction is slow „ ever experiences the seme 

4. Love of Privacy (')' f “ ^/.uHtude is torture. He fears solitude 
of a need of privacy. 

more than anything else. „,!„„ality (.)■ The attenuonal 

5. Mental Overintensity, nyr 
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response is slow and ponderous, in sharp contrast "with cerebro- 
tonic overquickness of attention. He changes so slowly from one 
attentional focus to another that one can watch the change. It is 
like shifting the gears in an old-fashioned automobile. The crowd, 
far from confusing and repressing him, stimulates him and brings 
him out. 

6. Secretiveness and Restraint of Feeling (i). No suggestion of any 
secretiveness or restraint of the expression of feeling. It is as if 
there were not even an intervening valve, but only an open channel 
of communication between Aubrey’s inner feelings and external 
expression. 


7. Self-conscious Motility of the Eyes and Face (1). The face is as 
relaxed as the human face can be. It looks like the full moon, and 
the muscles of expression appear to respond but little. 

8. Sociophobia (1). The antithesis. He is comfortable only when 
m a group. He has no secretiveness, no distrust of people in the 
mass. He is agglutinative to the highest degree. 

9. Inhibited Social Address (.). There is never a lack of self-pos- 
session. He remains as unperturbed and as free from self-conscious- 
ness as a bullfrog. 

(a)- There is no 

V 'O habit. No conscious effort is made to break 

lackin' initiative to start habits is 

aitnWcs ™"“"i^ing of life is poor, although the social 
amenities are well carried out 

tVon^HThas“'"'“i’^' “ “*er direc- 

lubi'tifnlm " “ nor an ex- 


His rvants are dirm and V ? 

Aubrey is easily predicted. change. 

13 - Vocal Restraint and Restraint of Noise f.l Tke • 
no aggression and hence is rarely loud hut the' 
active constraint of cerebrotoni! A, n 

trol or aim his voice. The la n niakes no effort to con- 

of somatotonia, but is a freemn explosive aggression 

free-running unrestrained giggle. He is 
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not noisy, because he is inactive, but there is no trace o£ conscious 

restraint of voice. c • 

14. Hypersensitivity to Pain (2). He often complains of minor dis- 
cLforts, but there is rarely any flinching or ivmang. The com- 
plaint is verbal, not physiological. There is no si^ of true or^mc 
Lersensitivity to pain-no paling, tensing or ^ 

tory of syncope. No particular response to 

stings. In a faboratory test, the response to mildly P- "M ^ec 
trical stimulation involved relatively little change of pulse 
respiration (although remonstrance was loud). 

,5 Poor Sleep Habits (1). A perfect 

sleeper. If permitted, he would viscerotonic 

16. Youthful Intentness of Appearance {\). ■ 

■■suckling face,” one extreme antith^is to the intent cerebrotom 
face. This is the baby face, ^ ,,hiroid episodes 

17. Vertical j „sent tendency of the sort, 

in this history, and no trace ot a y p , gather of its 

There is no indication fro™ reality, 

antithesis. Aubrey has no e ^ feet and his but- 

no sense of living in another world. He has 

tocks planted f No'resistance. He likes alcohol, and 

18. Resistance to time of drinking and afteiward. 

its effect is P'“ tension or tightening up in response 

There is no evidence o ^ , (j j of increased fatigue. 

to the drug, and there is no ^tereftect ^ 

19. Need of Solitude w en . , ,,,jjat he does not want, 

needs people, and solitude 1 p ’^^j^f.^ant for this young 

Solitary confinement would be cru p 

man. ^ ,, periods (1). The orientation is 

20. Orientation toward f j childhood, toward familial 

very clearly back toward infancy 

and social dependency. 

. toe- Somatotonia, 24: Cerebrotonia, .2. 
Totals: Viscerotonia, '35’ 

index of Tempemmen .^^^, 


I For translation ot raw scores 


(be 'index ot temperament, sec Table t. p- 05- 
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PHYSICAL CONSTITUTION 

Note: Below is a condensed summary of Aubrey's basic physical 
data. In the somatotype, the first numeral refers to total endomorphy, 
the second to mesomorphy, and the third to ectomorphy. The five 
partial somatotypes given in the parenthesis refer to the five regions 
of the body in the following order: Region I, head and neck; Region 
II, upper trunk (above the diaphragm); Region III, arms; Region IV, 
lower trunk (below the diaphragm); Region V, legs. Gynandromorphy 
(bisexuality) is indicated by g, the textural component by t, and total 
dysplasia by d. Height is in inches, weight in pounds. For definitions 
of gynandromorphy, the t component and dysplasia, see page 282. 

Age 22, Ht. 66.5, \Vt. i7'7. Somatotype 6-2-2 (6-2-2, 5-2-2, 5-2-2, 
7-2-1, 6-1-2). g 2.5, t 2.0, d 18. 


This is a strongly endomorphic physique, of average stature for 
somatotype, and of more than average dysplasia (see p. 282). 
Total dysplasia is 18 (endomorphy, lo; mesomorphy, 4: erto- 
morphy, 4). Gynandromorphy is about half of a standard deviation 
less than average for this somatotype— the 6-2-2 is a somewhat 
gemmate physique. The t component is just slightly above the 
mean for the general population. 

^ “<^ement of endomorphy in Region I (head 
Retior/^r of component in 

Si Is ur' ns This distribution of 

5 ^=^! raSn^^ f “d neck or in the 

Region 111 (arms) presrala 

is seen below the diaphragm. ^ somatotype from what 

conspicuonicrement inTef or/^hl mre ^2'’’°™!'’ 

:s : 3 ;: Ks, 

already become hcavv nnri '"och kneed, and the thighs have 

■nve JoubleTn geuinVrroun^^^^^^^^^ 

gluttonous as his temperamenmlpictumTndi^Teralrrf^^^^^ 
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somatotype will permit, he may perhaps lose the 

-r .1x2 n. 

massive expansion of 7 ’ ^emendous viscerotonic de- 

look ’(vith some compassion up relatively modest and 

mand which such a gut must levy upon its relatively 

unaggressive host. _ „,rf;rularlv unusual for the 

I,.,,.. , ■>”” riTSIl' 52 .. “ 

G-a-2 somatotype. The head g 7 ^ jije mandibles, 

nearly round with bridge, and the rather large, 

the nose is blunt with a loi , -„„n,onic nrotrusion of the 

coarse mouth shows a prominen jher large and widely 

lips(sucklinglips).Theeyesarepa^l-.^^^^^^^ 

spaced, and the expressive „ore slender 

largely lost in fat. The nec i fine-textured, ash-brown, 

than ihe usual d-a-a. Hair is straight .^tinctly 

and rather sparse. The * *” smooth. Bodily hair 

endomorphic, ^at - “ -^i^^fibtribution (the usual distribu- 
is sparse and of slightly teminoi 
tion of 6-a-2 bodily hair). 

CUNICAL history second child. The 

Aubrey was the ^'^^^^^''beTad. Normal, full-term preg- 

father was then 29 Birth weight about 8 pounds. Rapid 

nancy, “"'I bl baby is said to have weighed well over 30 

early weight gam. The ^aby ^ Enormous appetite as 

pounds at 10 months. Brea bananas on one occasion at 

^ baby. He is smd to see how much he coul 

age 8 months. (The mo ^ distinctly less vigorous o 

hold.) Very well ^ Talked at 14 ni°nt>«- 

troublesome than his siblmg ^ com- 

;Lr:^:eSxred r ths- - -- - 
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third year. He was a very affectionate, dependent child, never had 
temper tantrums, was somewhat slow to learn, never bit his finger' 
nails, and as a child manifested no noticeable autoerotxdsm. 

During the first four years he had measles (severe), diphtheria, 
scarlet fever (severe), chichenpox, several heavy, prolonged chest 
colds, a mastoid infection and mastoidectomy, running ears re- 
peatedly. and pyeUtis repeatedly. Later he has had recurrent 
conjunctivitis, intermittent bronchitis, at least four blood infec- 
tions from minor injuries (all of which cleared up, hotvever), 
intermittently enlarged lymph glands (cervical and inguinal), a 
tonsillectomy and adenoidectomy, and severe trouble with in- 
fected gums, together rvith impacted third molars. 

Adolescence was late, beginning near the end of the fifteenth 
year. The testes are small, with a short, partially hidden penis of 
very undeveloped corona. This is usual or normal with strongly 
predominant endomorphy. He has been bothered somewhat with 
phimosis but has not been drcumcised. 

The palate is tvide and shallow. Teeth are well spaced but rather 
small. Caries have been moderate. There is a mild degree of 
myopia. Deep reflexes are present when reinforced. Superficial re- 
flexes are normal. There are no further positive findings at phys- 
ical examination, 

BACKGROUND 

Paternal: 

The father is a rather stolid, thrifty, intelligent businessman, of 
old American slock -which is predominantly English and Scotch. 
He is of medium stature and is about a 4-4-3 somatotype. He is 
a realistic, matter-of-fact man of good general reputation, and has 
been moderately successful with his hardware store, -which he has 
no^v run for about a quarter of a century. He drinks moderately, 
belongs to the Elks Club and Masons (in a community rvhere 
both organizations are strong and include the leading citizens), 
and although he says he is a Protestant, neither he nor any of his 
h^thig^° plays golf or goes 

-The paternal grandfather rras a stalwart, powerful tanner, and 
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the paternal grandmother iras short and ht, growing extremely 
heavy in later life and dying of diabetes at 55. 

The father’s attitude toward Aubrey is one of fairly good- 
natured toleration. "That second boy is lazy as a hog. and gettin’ 
fatter’n one. I don’t guess he's quite normal. Doctor says his glands 
ain’t right. He ain’t dependable. He’ll prob’ly never amount to 
much. 'Wish we could send him to market, but seein’ we can’t, 
guess we’ll just keep on supportin’ him.” 

Among tlie father’s relatives three cases of diabetes are reported. 
No cancer, tuberculosis or mental illness. There are several in- 
Stances of iiigh blood pressure. 

Maternal' 

The mother was a PPJ (pyknic practical joke). She was slim- 
waisted and active when she was married at go, but after the first 
pregnancy she came into her full endomorphic blossom. She is of 
average stature, weighed 115 pounds at 20, and weighs 160 at 48. 
She is about a 4'4'2 in somatotype, and is of mixed German and 
old American stock. She has been a good mother, has raised four 
fairly healthy children, and is generally reputed as a wholesome, 
conservative, average citizen. She is hearty, eats heavily, and has a 
rather florid, middle-sized body which is rounded and plump as 
if under moderate pneumatic pressure. She is healthy-Iooking. 
Possibly she is 20 pounds overweight for her somatotype. She gets 
out of breath easily. The maternal grandfather was short and 
strong, a farmer all his long life. The maternal grandmother is a 
large woman, but more tall than fat. As a girl this grandmother 
was strong and enjoyed doing a man’s work on the farm. Now, at 
nearly yo, she still enjoys %vorking and keeps a boarding house. 

The mother’s attitude toward Aubrey is quite objective. She 
thinks he is a good enough boy at heart, but that he was bom lazy 
and gluttonous. Neither she nor the father is aware of any favor- 
itism having been shown toward any of the children. “Aubreys 
trouble,” she says complacently, “is his glands.” 

Among the mother’s relatives there have been four cases of 
cancer, two of tuberculosis, and two of nephritis. No diabetes, and 
no mental illness. 
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Siblings: 

1. Brother, now 25. Finished agricultural college after some 
slight academic difficulty. Now married and farming, appar- 
ently with moderate success. About a 4-5-2. 

2. Aubrey, 22. 

3. Sister, now 20. Rather tall and slender. About a 2-4-4, 
pretty. She is in nurses* training, although her academic 
record is rather poor. 

4. Brother, now ly. Not seen. He is in high school and is a sub- 
stitute on the football team. He has been in some difficulties 
of a sexual nature, with a high school girl. 


GENERAL LIFE STORY 
First 6 Years (pre-school period): 

Aubiey was slow in learning to talk and w-alk, but not suffi- 
aemy slow to be considered abnormal. His health was rather poor, 
ut he could hardly be called a sickly baby. During the first three 
y ean he was ill m one way or another, possibly a third o£ the time. 

““““"'Singly severe or prolonged illness, and 
aSeaed tb Particularly 

afwavs hS development. He 

SrW eood r 3 6 his health was 

evfn yru^r *-^«y children 

Ssiirpi“ed orY ""'i P"dgy. and was 

geneLK^^^^ =* crybaby, and he w-as 

older bJothtr The h T between Aubrey and his 

athleti^and^I^ H^m^virb^ 

"•as never taken alontr ,1 i. himself. Aubrey 

could not keX ^ ^c 

brother’s world was anotb attempt to do so. His 

HttIe.He"-asonfarmore^r ■ '*''°“'^/'->'ich he knew very 
younger, but her eroun " yib sister, two years 

belonged to no 

ciatcd with a sort of motleftac^d'*^ intimately asso- 

tley tag^md assortment of w-eak, crippled 
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or unusual children, several of svhom at this period ivere girls 
somewhat older than Aubrey. 

This boy teas decidedly not unhappy during the period of his 
early childhood. He w-as "rejected” certainly by the strongest of 
his contemporaries, but he did not compete srith them, and he 
hardly knew' he svas rejected. Actually, his contacts were many and 
U’arm. His discrimination was poor. There is no evidence of any 
particular emotional attitude toward either the father or mother 
at this time, except one of general overdependence. On the sur- 
face, there is no history of hostility to the father or of emotional 
overattachment to tlie mother. During this period Aubrey was 
deeply attached to a small dog belonging to the family. The dog 
'vas killed accidently when the boy was 6. The mother stated that 
for one day Aubrey tvas prostrated by grief, but that within forty- 
eight hours he had apparently forgotten all about it, and was as 
happy as ever widt a new puppy. 

Aubrey was perhaps slightly on the effeminate side in his early 
behavior. During this period no overt sexual interests of any kind 
svere shown, so far as is known by the parents or remembered by 
Aubrey. The mother makes a point of the fact that of the four 
children Aubrey alone never was known to "masturbate," and. 
that indeed he never took any interest in girls until he was about 
17. "Dr. Turner says it’s his glands,” she always repeats, with a 
friendly, challenging stare which seems to add. "Therefore the 
whole matter is settled and everything of importance has been 
said." 

Age 6 to 14 (grammar school period): 

Aubrey went to the public school at 6. He was then of average 
height, and of ivell over average weight. School ivas only about 
four blocks from home. He usually went alone, as he walked so 
much more slowly than his older brother, but when he came home 
he generally brought along a collection of the n-eaker and less 
gifted children of the neighborhood. (Aubrey has been a "moron- 
ophile" all' his life. He attracts and holds the morons.) These 
children he desired his mother to feed and tolerate, and apparently 
she did so to quite an unusual degree. Yet there were moments of 
recalcitrancy on her part, and consequently of disappointment and 
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Enistration on Aubrey’s part. Aubrey recalls mudi bitterness 
toward his mother on this score, although he is aware of virtually 
no early bitterness toward his hither. 

Apparently this boy was generally tolerated by the children of 
the neighborhood, from the time he entered school. But by boys 
and girls alike he was regarded as of another kind, possibly as of 
another se,x. He could neither throw a ball nor fight nor run. 
He had nothing in common with boys of his own age, except 
swunming. He could sn-im. and this he liked. From hlay to Oc- 
tober he tvas continually on the way to and from the local swim- 
ming hole, where he was almost an authority. (Indeed, if the 
human race were still aquatic, or even amphibian instead of 
terresual there can be no doubt that Aubrey and others like 
hun would be m much stronger position. The first component is 
good at s^nmrmng.) ^ 


In school, Aubrey did tolerably well, but never better than 
*at. Hts report cards always placed him in the mediocre group, 

«^aUv b “I"""""- no 

heater lLL°d"m “"“i 

ne^rwoiw^ compete at anything. Even at s, rimming he 
"^aWs "d ' deporttSent 

a • ® attention. He teas never 

tmolved m any senous pranks and was never di:ci;Sted L 


grade) 

uhe wild 

But Aubrey was not changin<- and “ “'State, 

inner urge either to mi-naS o^r to do 

wem adolescent, svhile he was unchanged 

to talk m a new vocabulary, often a vor^tTv^ beginning 
and he was entirely left out. He , '"''ary without words, 

before an object of condescension openly than 

swimming hole. During d,e last yrar 

ni«.^smyedaway4mU.r:,J””:,^f;-''^ he for the 
At this time most of i. t ° P*3ce, 

the girU he knew seemed to change from 
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the good-natured toleration and essential fellowship which he had 
enjoyed for years. They became sharp with him, looked at him 
with an indifferent stare, or avoided him altogether. This dis- 
turbed him, he thinks, even more than the change in his male 
contemporaries. 


After 14: 

Aubrey went to high school, still in his home town, and still 
tvithin easy walking distance from home. The first two y^ars were 
the worst of his life, he believes. Most of his old grade school 
companions went to high school with him, and they seemed to 
carry the old contempt for him, while he, m contrast, pitifu y 
craved warmth and companionability. He now had to find nea y 
all his happiness in eating and digesting. These others ha ^ 
to go about in couples, many of them, and the air 
amplified rumors of sexual adventure. ^ 

only just beginning to feel the first traces of 
He was now grossly fat, fatter than he had ever been before or 

has ever been again, up to the present interest 

Several attempts were made during ‘ P 
Aubrey in hobbies, such as stamp co ‘ ® carried any of 
took up these interests readily enough ™,Xe 

them beyond the most superficial be^nn g ^ given a 

used them only as tnoivn to look at it or 

fairly good stamp ^^^er the same had been 

work on it when alone. E Aubrey never enjoyed any- 

tme of his toy railways and his point of view 

thing alone. He was ^is community the day 

it is perhaps a senous misfo _ meeting had 

of the emotional - -"”1 J,", J^iSJ^^rhich is now 

gone, to be Xing generations. No channels for 

almost viscerotonic sort have ever been open 

religious expression M ^ j,,; ,rorld. 

to this young man. That side o has 

He never learned to read . is to him only 

never voluntarily read a book in ^ reads nothing, not 

something that one 1'?^° ^ Indeed this youth never 

even newspapers or wild West Uinii 
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learned to do anything which is done alone. He is dependent 
upon constant social support 


High school -was on the -whole a strain and a harsh experience. 
The first two years constituted a period o£ be^rilderment and 
frustration. His companionship was limited, practically, to 
younger children and the neighborhood riffraff "who for one 
reason or another were unable to go to high school. During this 
time he became a great addict to card playing, especially bridge. 
But he has never gambled, either at cards or in any otlier manner. 

During the third year of high school Aubrey learned spon- 
taneously to masturbate. This was for a time a momentous dis- 
covery. He had secretly regarded himself as deficient sexually. 
There i\’as no particular shame or sense of guilt associated with 
his masturbation. Indeed he rvas proud of it, and his first desire 


was to try to socialize the experience— with some younger boys 
who, hon-ever, were possibly at about his ou-n status in sexual 
maturation. This friendly effort resulted in misunderstanding 
and in unhappy recriminations. Aubrey found himself even more 
cut off socially than had previously been the case. Several of his 
a^ociates were now forbidden by their parents to associate mth 
(the immoral) Aubrey, 

In the meantime masturbation u-as die first thing he had ever 

he 

his ""““d ‘h=‘'^ 

so m^ch f™ UTh Seneralited in his body. It was no longer 

cncTHc MuWd F 

CSC not any longer much fun to Tne " " 

school by her parents \ Ai,t. removed from 

».is dan e. He*^ ranted t tr’ S-d d-e at 

<-htothea.alr fr„Vothee ™^^^^^^ ^rl he 

no sexual ad\-anccs. ^ ^ more attractive. He made 
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In June he graduated from high school, rather low in his class. 
AU summer he loafed around home and in September entered 
the State University, more tlian a hundred miles away. He was 
approacJiing ig, leas about five feet six. and weighed 160 pounds, 
^vhich was a little less than he had rveighed four years previously, 
and ivas perhaps less dian he was et'er to treigh again. He tvas 
sexually virginal, had been masturbating for only about a year 
and a half, and his masturbation had become rather futile and 
disappointing to him. He had never taken part in any intimate 
sexual play tvdth a girl, and was considerably ashamed or embar- 
rassed about that. His anecdotal conversation was desperately 
impoverished at this facet of universal interest, and he Jacked 
the cerebrotonic imagination either to invent good anecdotal 
material himself or to evaluate properly the inventive genius of 
those of his friends who were more expert narrators. 

He believed most of tvhat he heard, and so ^vas filled svith a 
great sense of inferiority. His interest, therefore, during the 
first year of college, was largely sexual. Vet from sex, spedfically, 
Aubrey expected very little. He seemed to know intuitively that 
for him the sexual side of life had little to offer. It tvas merely 
that sexuality was expected of him, and sexuality ivas the door 
which barred him from what he really wanted — warm good fel- 
lowship. That there were other, and for him better, doors, he had 
no ^vay of kno^ving. A mortal fear of prostitutes had been im- 
planted in him and the horror of venereal disease loomed in his 
mind like the shadow of Satan. He had an allou’ance to spend, 
and he had an increasingly desperate desire to spend it on his 
sexual education, but it was not until May of his freshman year 
at college, that he achieved sexual intercourse. 

In a cheap restaurant he found a high school girl who tras a 
part-time ivaitress. She was about a year younger than Aubrey, 
apparently of nearly his own somatotype but irith a little more 
mesomorphy, and presumably she Avas of wider sexual experience 
than he. A coarse, loud girl, she was of about bis own height and 
probably of nearly his weight. She ivas fond of any beverage con- 
taining alcohol, and witli a little of it inside would become amo- 
rously aggressive. Aubrey took her to the movies, and v'as invited 
in to meet the iamUy, which he did, lamblike. In the course of a 
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montli Aubrey achieved intercourse, on the piano stool. It lasted 
only a few seconds, and Julia was not pleased. 

Yet Aubrey had money to spend on liquor, and Julia liked 
liquor. Although the two met frequently, even abortive attempts 
at intercourse were rare, probably not more than three or four 
altogether. Aubrey left for home late in the following month 
and when he returned in September, Julia’s family had moved 
away. The incident constituted about 50 per cent of Aubrey’s 
total sexual experience at college. During the succeeding year 
there was another adventure of a somewhat similar nature, witlr 
an even less attractive girl. 


This youth passed all his courses in his freshman year, and 
joined a fraternity. But he did not become interested in anything 
except sex and, to a lesser degree, liquor. During the sophomore 
year he became certain of what he had long suspected— that col- 
lege IS a spurious and impractical racket carried on against tlie 
public welfare by and for the exploitative professors. He went 
home for spring vacation, developed an excellent bronchitis, and 
never returned to college. 

at ^ ■'^'tbrey has lived 

hannv aiiiJ co ih^t he has been relatively 

at hie a“a h ' ^e oldest son 

sex and has l T-’ “ He knows about 

never beti -kohol but has 

dearisaTitleem ‘‘^'’^enness. He smokes a good 

.0 take over hh fler’sh??' ' ™bition is 

Actually there is no ambitil'arairHe “ P”^‘^ 
forcibly ejected from h^A j ^ about eleven unless 

Aubie/has Lt len It' ^oes to bed rather early. 

tress” whom he mteleS; 

lege he learned the conwrsir ^ P™bably fanciful. At col- 
He is as moronophilic as ever ut^ n™ ^ sexual anecdote, 

after lunch, and his appearance the ’'.'‘PP“” tbe store shortly 
arrival of from two to a doren I regularly followed by tire 
a dozen loafers and hangers-on whom he 
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has known since childhood. The father is tolerant of everything 
e.\cept tins agglutination with loafers, who interfere with his busi- 
ness and pilfer his goods. On the matter of moronophilia there 
have been stormy scenes recently between Aubrey and his father. 
A severe strain may come of it. 

THE PROBLEM OF TREATMENT 

The investigation of this personality was undertaken for re- 
search purposes, although with excellent cooperation from rela- 
tives and from the subject himself. The question of therapy might 
be raised for academic reasons, although it is our own feeling 
that the time is too early to speak with any assurance of therapy 
in psychology, TJie problem of therapy is but the aftermath to a 
solution of the problem of diagnosis. The diagnosis in Aubrey's 
case is, probably, “simple viscerosis.” 

Viscerosis in a person of low somatotonia and low cerebrotonia 
means gluttony, laziness and overdependence upon others. How, 
then, should it be treated? By disciplining the biological appetites 
— by dieting? By such a routine as military discipline? By objec- 
tive and disinterested handling of the child during early forma- 
tive years? By encouraging and supporting expression of the 
weaker motivational components? There can be no doubt that 
all of these suggestions are good under some circumstances, and 
possibly some of them are good under all circumstances. Yet a 
human personality is too complex for blanket formulae of treat- 
ment. 

What could now be done for Aubrey is a matter of speculative 
interest. Endocrine therapy suggests itself naturally for considera- 
tion. Aubrey’s BMR was taken several times ivhile he was in high 
school, at the suggestion of the local physician. It was found to 
average minus 24> with but little variation. Such a finding sug- 
gested treatment with thyroid (thyroxin). This was tried, tiircc 
different times. On each occasion Aubrey complained of head- 
aches and general discomfort, and the therapy was abandoned. 

In one instance it was continued for six weeks, but on that occa- 
sion a month after cessation of tlie treatment, the BMR was 
found to be minus e 8. The physician felt that the thjTo.vin had 
only stimulated a counter-reaction. 
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The same doctor tried Ovo different testicular extracts and at 
least one pituitary hormone on Aubrey during the period oE his 
postponed puberty. Both the doctor and Aubrey’s family state 
that it iras this treatment which brought on the pubertal change. 
But such an opinion is to he gravely questioned. It suggests too 
easily the old saw about the Christian Science practitioner caus- 
ing the kittens to open their eyes. The difficulty is that tve do not 
yet know the normal endocrinology for the different constitu- 
tional families, or somatotype families, and endocrinology prac- 
ticed without such norms is a rather blind procedure. Yet 
endocrine therapy, practiced against a background of insight into 
constitutional variation, should one day offer a most promising 
field for experimentation. 

Some would suggest psychoanalysis for this youth. This is 
always a fascinating experiment. Vet in our experience thera- 
peutic psychoanalysis is a specific for that kind of personality 
which because of some environmental influence is inhibiting and 
holding back a fairly strong (usually a naturally predominant) 
somatotonia. Such is certainly not Aubrey’s case. It is somatotonic 
people who easily achieve the “conversion experience,” or ’iv’ho 
find dream analysis and similar indirect approaches to conscious- 
ness revelatory. These are the people svho sho^v what we have 
called horizontal mental dissociation. Since Aubrey showed little 
trace of this phenomenon, we are forced to predict that he prob- 
ably would not respond to psychoanalysis. 

There are students of the problem rvho rvould prescribe a 
“normaV’ sexual life for such a boy. perhaps marriage, or if not 
marriage, then if necessary a mistress (a relationship which under 
our present culture is loaded with difficulties). But Aubrey be- 
longs to a constitutional group which carries little or no sexual 
appetite, and very inadequate sexual equipment. His sexuality is 
rudimentary. To try to reorient such a personality around sexual- 
ity would be a little like trying to teach a Leghorn hen to take 
pleasure in a duck pond. It is likely, in our opinion, that the real 
trauma in Aubrey’s sex life was not due to his sexual failure, but 
to the indiscriminate manner in which his social milieu forced 
sexuality upon him. The problem at this point may be one of 
social psychiatr>-, not individual ps}'chiatry. It is possible that this 
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personality never wanted and never should have had sexuality 
at all, in any form. To irritate the sexual question further with 
Aubrey might be like reopening an old, poorly healed wound. 

Disciplinarians would suggest discipline, and perhaps a strict 
diet. Get him up in the morning, put him to work, tire him out 
every day, and feed him sparingly. This might work, even now. 
It might salvage Aubrey to the extent of changing a lazy sloth 
into a more or less useful worker. But if that procedure were 
to be followed, it would seem a cruel pity to begin it so late in 
life, and also it might seem a bit anomalous to turn to psychology 
for this the time*honored method of common sense. That would 
suggest the story of the woman who paid $5000 of her husband’s 
money to be psychoanalyzed, only to discover that ivliat she really 
wanted was sexual intercourse. 

The idea of treating such a problem by stimulating or encour- 
aging somatotonic and cerebrotonic expression sounds attractive 
on first consideration. But on second thought, this is precisely 
what society and the whole educational effort has been trj’ing to 
do ever since the boy first made his appearance. Not only have 
hundreds of channels of somatotonic and cerebrotonic expres 
sion been open to him all his life, but effort has been made almost 
continually to turn his nose down some of them. Aubrey con- 
stitutionally lacks both somatotonia and cerebrotonia, TIjc horse 
with no thirst will not drink. Get him interested in doing some- 
thing? Get him interested in reading? Gel tlic Leghorn hen in- 
terested in swimming. 

Somatotonia and cerebrotonia are positive characteristics. They 
perhaps represent departures from the primc\-al biological reser- 
voir. In a sense they are different and more or Jess incompatible 
efforts to extend human conation and cognition, rcspcctucl), 
into the workings of nature. Somatotonic and cerebrotonic virtues 
or faults are positive. They can be treated, and can be praised or 
blamed. In tlicm, the living animal has ventured something and 
has made an attack on a problem. But visccrotonic traits arc eswn- 
tially negative traits. They represent in one sense a biological 
reactionism, and it is difficult 10 treat siicli ch-iractcristics thera- 
peutically. Moreover. It may be well, in the long run, ih.it ur 
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cannot get at viscerotonia, for this component may constitute a 
kind of insurance or reservoir of safety for the species. 

In summary, viscerosis is singularly difficult to treat. Just as 
in medicine tliere are really only two kinds of drugs — stimulants 
and depressants — there are in the last analysis only the same ttvo 
basic ilnds of psychological control — ^reward and punishment. 
In general, it would appear that cerebrosis indicates a need for 
encouragement (reward), and somatorosis, a need for discipline 
(punishment). Then, since viscerotonia is a little nearer to soma- 
totonia than to cerebrotonia (see p. 400), it is possible that such 
a person as Aubrey would make a better adaptation in a more 
disciplined society, where he made his way under sterner condi- 
tions. If so, then it is Aubrey’s environment as a whole that re- 
quires treatment, not Aubrey alone. Individual psychiatry di- 
vorced from social psydiiatry seems, at least in Aubrey’s case, to 
be nearly futile. 
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2. Boris: Extreme Somatotonia 

SUMMARY 

Boris is a tall, vigorous youth o£ 21 who appears slender but 
actually is muscular and powerful, with very broad shoulders. He 
looks several years older than he is. The face has a square-jawed, 
mature set. He laughs easily and explosively, but always aggres- 
sively— not humorously. This youth comes from a fairly pros- 
perous Irish family who have lived in Chicago since the marriage 
of the parents 24 years ago. The family is nominally Roman 
Catholic but not actively so. , j 

Boris is extremely pugnacious, aggressive, loud, 
ous outbursts of temper. Twice he has 

young men in fights. His IQ, according to early school and hig 

probably enter his third handsome, and is perhaps 

This boy IS popular, (he boasts) have 

somewhat to be a movie actor or a profcs- 

offered to support him. P ,,^5 gro,™ 

sional football ° ^ and that all tliat is best in life 

old, that his powers are declini g, 
is hurrying rapidly by him. 

temperamental pattern 

Viscerotonia: „Hvation at all. As- 

1. Relaxation (1). There Movement cliaractcrizc tliis 

sertiveness both of posture and o mov^^ ^ ^ 

physical personality at a time leave them. The smlk is 

Tet to the muscles which -'er seems ^ ^ 
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regular, and often noisy. The voice is harsh, uneven, and usually 
Strained. 

2. Love of Physical Comfort (i). He scorns physical comfort. Pre- 
fers to sleep on the floor, withoiit a mattress. Often will not wear 
an overcoat in winter. He never spends any time being comfort- 
able," and never manifests appreciation of the effort of others to 
make him comfortable. 

3. Slow Reaction (1). There is no suggestion of viscerotonic de- 
liberateness. His physical movements are rapid and jerky. In 
boxing and in other athletic games his reactions are probably 
faster than average, although he does not show the overly fast 
reactions of cerebrotonia. His reaction time as measured in the 
psychological laboratory is about average. 

4. Love of Eating (1). He is a voracious eater, but he bolts his food 
like a wolf. There is no love of the process of eating. He in no 
sense lives to eat. He cares nothing for cuisine and is not dis- 
criminating about food. 

5. Socialization of Eating (i). No more sentiment is attached to 
eating together with people, or to bread breaking, than to riding 
together in the subway. He never lingers at a table. There is no 
sentiment in connection with eating. 

6. Pleasure in Digestion (1). He is not affectively atrare of diges- 
tion. He never sits placidly after eating. Peristalsis appears to be 
dissociated from affect. Elimination offers no delights. There are 
occasional digestive upsets. 

7. Love of Polite Ceremony (x). He is abrupt, unceremonious. He 
has in general a scorn of propriety and of the "correct" procedure. 
There is little politeness in him. 

8. SociopJiilia (2). He is almost completely independent of indi- 
vidual people, boasting that he has no intimates and tvants none. 
Certainly his dislike and suspicion of people is stronger than any 
gentler emotion. Yet this young man moves freely among many 
kinds of people, and he is in a superficial sense popular. To him, 
people are objects to be used, not objects of affection. His atti- 
tude is conative, not affective. 

9 - Indiscriminate Amiability (i). There is no warmth of fellow- 
s ip, and almost no emotional interest in other personalities. 


EXTREME SOMATOTONIA 

There is no participation in the desires or values of another 

individual. , 

10. Greed for Affection and Approval (t). He seems as close to 
complete independence in this respect as it is possible to become 
in civilized society. He feels no sense of 

cause he is widely sought as an athlete), and regards himself as 

completely self-sufficient superficial 

11. Orientation to People (2). He has a ^ 

acquaintanceship with people who are 

sport, but there is no insight, "native evaM 
people, and no knowledge of what individuals 
IZ. He repeatedly places his trust or confidence S 

quarter, and often “blows off to the wrong people. But 

nothing from these ^ost conspicuous 

12. Evenness of Emotional Floto ( ). „ „jni- 

characteristics is a violent, ^ ^ occasion seriously 

fested all his life, and has on more dian^on^e occas 

injured people. His mood swin^ reactions have 

affections are not to be . . ^p’- ,vithout warning. 

no uniformity. He frequeht y J , 

13. Tolerance {i).rheextve ot summons. He 

and impatient of people, c-ifkfaction with anytliing. His 

expresses no contentment and J ‘eX of indi- 

conversation is mainly a 

viduals or of groups. .antithesis. He is choleric, ex- 

14. Complacency (i)- ^he e- circumstances, 

cftable, critical and dn-tis M unde commonplace 

except perhaps for momentary ver 

sentiment. fi.r.illv sometimes soundly, but with 

15. Heep Sleep (2). He sleeps r tully^^ ..iscerotonia. He is easi y 

no trace of the bmp ” pne eye open," and rare y 

awakened, says he •''Iways F awake, and 

snores. He has no trouble in g g ,1,^, six 

the concept of n fridit amount. Typically he is 

hours sleep per night is ab^t thejjg ^ 

30" Sh "hhmuuW '■■ScTri" 

,6. The Untcmpered Characteristic ( 1 ; 
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antithesis to this trait. He is the embodiment o£ temper, and he 
gives off the general impression of an unyielding hardness or 
toughness of fiber. The face shows great determination and reso- 
lution, or ruthlessness. He is explosive. 

17. Smooth^ Easy Communication of Feeling (1). There is no 
smoothness to his communication of feeling. He appears unable 
to express feeling except in a violent outburst. He appears not to 
inhibit or choke back anything, yet calm, rational communica- 
tion of any kind seems impossible for him. He is like a pack of 
firecrackers which, if they go off at all, go off all together. He 
seems to illustrate the allor-none principle in affective reaction. 
Although an extreme extravert in the conative or dynamic sense, 
he has no extraversion of affect. 


18. Relaxation and Sociophilia under Alcohol (1). There is no 
trace of this characteristic. He likes alcohol, but his reaction is 
simply that of increased aggression. He becomes very violent and 
noisy with a small amount of this drug. He never gets drunk. 

19. Need of People when Troubled (1). He does not pour out his 
ttoubles, and indeed tends to avoid confidences altogether. The 
typical reaction to trouble is a marked stepping up of activity. He 
feeU a strong need to meet the situation with his muscles. 

so. Orientation toward Childhood and the Family (2). In -reneral 

of life. All of his mental focus seems to be centered on the sttenu- 
ous compeuuons and exercises of youth or young manhLd Yet 

^Somhi*” 

of the familv Rut th' ucahzation as to the "sacredness" 

lie) stemoty^'e. “ “ ^ligious (Catho- 


Somafofonto.* 

1. Assertiveness of Posture and Movement M H. 
maintains the most assertive posture Th n , • 

erect, whether sitting or standC The “ straight and 

thrown back, tlie head is cairi^' Sh ^ =‘"'1 

traded, and the firm miwe„i 1- " ‘f ^e pro- 

bare the teeth. Every mov^'^ 

ry tnovement is forceful, particularly the 
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movements of the shoulders and arms in walking. There is no 

hesitancy or tentativeness about the man. 

LoJof Physical Adventure (7). He lives for physical adventure^ 
the more Lngerous the better. He “ 

in vigorous sport like football and ““l^Xn 

fond of "roughing it.” and welcomes physical hardship. Aviatton 

is his favorite interest. _ appears to be inex- 

3. The Energetic P^^eles. Speech is 

haustible. He seems even whole 

always accompanied by vi^rous ges ^ ^ ; ; almost always 

body). He is tireless. Getting up m rnjnin„^ 

pleasant, and he fairly springs .on/ioo frecumbent), 

a strong pulse, with ^Ji^d on regularly as a re- 

4. Need of Exercise {•})■ txerc •„<. He has a punching 

ligious duty, and whh ^ ^ets up wherever he 

bag which he carries a ou ,,™iar gymnasium workout for 
goes. When possible he likes a ® ,, 5 two more hours 

Lout three hours "tL^m °^rciseL interfered with 
in the late afternoon. If the P = sometimes depressed, 

he becomes irritable, “nco™ ^ be dominant in any 

5. Love of Dominating ( 71 - . , -piie desire to conquer and 

Llationship which is « aU drive. Boris needs to 

subdue constitutes a prim tolerate it. 

be important in a ^^ger to take a chance. At 13 

6. ioue of Risk ( 7 ). Hv " few feet lower than the 

on a bet he dived off ^ J ^ autom^ile rac- 

Brooklyn Bridge. He is ^ mke part in both. He has a 
ing. and has found tmd also for other gambhng. 

palion for U„der all circumstances he n 

7. Bold Directness of ^ die point in any matter. 

Lid and direct. He '^Lulness of the face, and die e 

There is a striking ^ ^ of expression. There is i 

is never any quick (or is completely objective and 

furtiveness, no deceit or 

rtimge /or Gomhof ( 7 V ^dryS is no 

^„L°nTfs VoTurLm d’^:;bt“ e has surted. He rvoidd 
cowardly bully who runs 
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Uke nothing better than to fight the heav)tveight champion, tvith- 
out gloves. He loves to fight against odds, and he appears to enjoy 

physical injury. . 

g. Competitive Aggressiveness (7). Extremely aggressive pattern 
of life in almost every detail. He is in all relationships one- 
directional and unhesitant. Every movement of the body and every 
inflection of the voice is aggressive. There is no suggestion of the 
compensatory factor here. 

10. Psychological Callotisness (7). He is ruthlessly insensitive and 
overbearing in his relationships with people, although in no sense 
intemionally or consciously so. This is not generally resented, 
for his sincerity and the general unitorraity of his behavior are 
obvious. He has no intuition and is perfectly insensitive to inhib- 
itory suggestion. 

ii. Claustrophobia (7). There is a great hatred of closed-in places 
of any sort, and a love of being unrestrained and out in the open. 
He loves room, and freedom of movement. He always sleeps nude, 
and s^viTns nude when he can. He despises what is "small*' or 
"mean” (cerebrotonic). He ivants to live life on the grand scale. 
He loves "fresh air.” 

12. Freedom from Squeamishness (7). There is no trace of squeam- 
ishness in anything that Boris does. He has no compunctions, no 
internal doubts or hesitancies. He is in the most complete sense 
a practical person. He is as free from inhibition or sentimentality 
as the general of an army. 

13. Unrestrained Voice (7). The voice is loaded tvith aggression. 
It rises to a strained violence tvhenever a question is raised, and 
if there is a suggestion of opposition, he fairly shouts. In normal 
conversation, there is a sharp, penetrative characteristic in the 
voice which causes it to carry far beyond the person addressed. 

14.^ Spartan Indifference to Pain (7). Extreme manifestation of this 
trait. He ahvays refuses anaesthesia in the repair of cuts, scilp 
wounds and the like sustained in athletic competition. He makes 
a great point of Spartanism. Loves to go swimming in the rvinter. 

15. General Noisiness (7). In thU trait Boris is supreme. When he 
walks the room shakes. When he shuts a door it stays shut (as he 
says). His humorless explosive laugh all but rattles the W’indow- 
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panes. His breathing is deep and - b t doeTnt 

Is like the sharp explosion of an inflated paper He doe ^ 
do these things for the sake of notse. It is merely a part of the 

pattern of routine, f f^The general appearance. 

especially in the face, is f.eather^beaten and 

distance he looks even o^er. Jhe lines in the 

leathery, with ong. and well-creased leather, 

cheeks. The skin suggests beginnings of self- 

17. Horizontal Menial Cleavag motives. His 

insight, and no comparative -aluanon^ hisj^^ 

life has been a series of J,jfe. He seems cut off from 

ity with his own phantasy ^ mental focus is cen- 

tered upon the outwar direct action. He is an ex- 
valve or check between oug although he is no extravert 

treme extravert in the conative sen^e, g 

in the affective sense (see (7). The effect of 

18. Assertiveness oftxaggeration of the already 

alcohol seems to be f ^y ‘hat and aggression. There is no 
strong tendency relaxation, and no cerebrotonic 

trace of viscerotonic warmtn 

resistance to alcohol. f,,,a (7). He turns to action en- 

19. Need of Action when confidence concerning trou- 

tirely, never taking peop ^ jo solitude to try to 

ble or perplexity. in the face of trouble, is 

think things oun What ,^be it out on the punch- 

a fiffht, but as substitute ^ 

ing bag or in the and Activities of Youth (G). -nie 

ao Orientation f " po„ the strenuous and compet.tn 

major focus of *hc“Sh ‘ ^cly all of Boris’ values he m the 

preoccupations of y°" or prestige. He lias no ‘”'‘"2 

quest for power, m ^ ^ for an answer to the ridd • 

understanding or yet there is a faint S'" "J,,, 

the family- 
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Cerebrofomo; 

1. Physical Restraint, Tightness (i). He presents the somatotonic 
sntithesis to restraint. There is no suggestion of physical inhibi- 
tion. All o£ the bodily movements are free and unclieched. The 
posture suggests threatened violence, not inhibition. 

2. Physiological Overresponse (i). No trace of this trait. He is rela- 
tively unresponsive to pain, is never affected physiologically by 
^s’hat he sees or hears (never nauseated or horrified, never shocked, 
etc.). There is no jumpiness or sign of nervousness. He is almost 
unaware of most minor physical irritations. His basal metabolic 
rate is plus 5. 

3. Overly Fast Reactions (2). His mental reactions are slow, and 
there is no sign of the "confusions of overreaction" tv’hich are 
characterisuc of cerebrotonia. Boris is never flustered, never em- 
barrassed. He never blushes or blanches. In physical competitions 
he never overreacts to the defeat of his oim purposes. Yet his 
muscular responses, as in boxing and in football, are fast enough 
to render him an efficient athlete. 

4. Love of Privacy (2). Almost an antithesis to this trait. He is 
generally found where people congregate, and is a great physical 
exhibitionist. He has no need or love for privacy, but neither 
has he any fear of it. Privacy is an irrelevant matter to him. He 
would tolerate it ^veli in a situation -which othenrise met his 
needs. 

5. Mental Oi/ertniensi(y, Hypcrattcntionalit^ (2). He is in most 
respects grossly unobservant and mentally unresponsive, in sharp 
contrast ivith cerebrotonic hypemttcntionality. He responds with 
action, and srith his muscles, and is never a victim of (cerebro- 
tonic) overstimulation. He is unaware of most of the subtler 
stimuli of the social and physical world. Yet there is a certain 
tvatchfulness about him, and just the suggestion of an alert 
predacity. A psychiatrist might say that be has a slightly paranoid 
look. 

6. Secretive Restraint of Feeling (i). An antithesis. There is no 
r^traint of any sort, but instead, a direct and free expression of 
his attitude in any situation. There seems to be no inhibitory 
restraint in this youth. 
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7. Self-conscious Motility of the Eyes and Face (1). This is a stern, 
harsh countenance, with rather a =t 'ittle to 

that o£ an Indian (like the mesomorphic Indians 
woodlands-not the more endornorph.c Indians o he S - 
west). The expression o£ Boris’ face changes but little, except 

when he is angry. sociophobia. He is highly inde- 

■■ ■ “I-" 

barrassroent in him. Routinizing (1). Boris is a crea- 

10. Resistance to ; „„ ^abit fighter. He has sleeping, 

tureo£ routines and habit. He habit. He loves 

eating and elimination re u .j, o£ mental 

routine, although he has mentally exploratory. He 

effort. He has little curiosity a established muscular 

does not readily acquire^new hato. but^^^^^^^ 
routines— his exercisi^ „,;thesis. He loves die open, and has a 

11. Agoraphobia jjjyes to be conspicuous, 

strong distaste for closed m ^ac^ fien 

He is a great 'restraint of wearing clothes. He loves 

expresses impatience at the rest 

to parade around in There is no general unpre- 

Unpredictability of Atft^>^ U stormy, loud, 

dictability. Boris is =>"7; highly predictable. Yet som. 

violent. His reactions are ^eems suddenly to cliang , 

times his attitude towa |,tui response, 

usually in the direction of a .^hc 'Oice . uP r 

13. Vocal Restraint and can be heard d stmcty 

charged widi aggression. , baseball be talks 

^an^stonishing disianc^W^" P ^„nds all over ihc 

couragingly to die pitch-, 
ball park hear what he say • 
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14. Hypersensitivity to Pain (1). Boris shou's die Spartan antithesis 
to this trait. He has the deepest contempt for anyone who com- 
plains of pain, and he boasts that he himself has never been 
knorni to utter such complaint. So far as can be ascertained tl^is 
is true. He once had a brolcen arm set ivdthout an anaesthetic, 
and it is reported by a witness of die event that he scarcely 
winced. 

15. Poor Sleep Habits (i). He never has any trouble widi sleep. 
His sleep requirement appears to be lote. There has been no 
trace of insomnia, and he is never tired in the morning. As is the 
case ndth food, he tabes his sleep without any psychological com- 
plication, and without any overfondness for it. 

16. Youthful Inientness of Appearance (1). The antithesis. There 
is a premature '‘settling” of the face, and a marked overmaturity 
of appearance. In talking with Boris the impression grorrs that 
he is in some fundamental sense old, and dial diere is no youdi- 
ful plasticity in his mind. The deep lines and creases in his face 
are ordinarily associated with middle age. The face makes almost 
no response at all to ideas. It completely lacks the alert birdlike 
quality seen in cerebrotonic faces. 

17. Vertical Mental Cleavage (i). There is no indicadon of any 
subjecdve cleavage of mind at all. He presents a somatotonic 
antithesis to the schizoid tendency. He is consistently objective, 
candid, even brazen. There is no trace of dissociation from the 
oven, immediate reality. 

i8. Resistance to Alcohol (j). None. The reaction appears to he 
limited to an immediate accentuadon of aggression and asserdve- 
ness. He never takes this drug in any considerable quantity, and 
has not been known to be drunk. 

ig. Need of Solitude when Troubled (i). The need is clearly for 
action, with no trace o£ a tendency to seek solitude (see trait 
S-ig). 


tto. Orientation toward the Later Periods (i). The somatotonic 
anitthests. TItere ts suppression o£ the thought o£ later life and 
the onentauon is almost wholly tosvard the period of strenuous 
the futurr" ' '"“Ikctnal curiosity, and little interest in 
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Totals: Viscerotonia, 24; Somatotonia, 139; Cerebrotonia. 24. 
Index o£ Temperament, 1-7-1. 


PHYSICAL CONSTITUTION 

Age 21, Ht. 72.5. Wt. 178, Somatotype 

1-6-2, 2-5-3). g ^ 


i -6"-2 (1-7-2. 


1-7-2, 1-7-2. 


This is a strongiy mesomorphic 

conspicuous increment „ too slender and brittle 

morphy in Region „ introduces a considerable 

for y rest of the body, ” ".onid show but little 

dysplasia into a physique w mesomorphic dyspla- 

dysplasia. The endomorphic ,8. 

sia, 10! and ectomorphic mesomorphic physique 

We are dealing with a fairly y P ^j^omorphy is extremely 
of great strength and tall statur . softening, and the 

low. The physique totally lack gynandromorphy. This 

smooth subcutaneous of ^ masculinity. The textural 

youth is far out toward the „eneral population. There is 

.Ilf tt 

are so conspicuous m ^ ^werful, massive upper bod). 

This young man has an showing some ecmmorplim 

His head, neck, chest and a ^ me mesomorphic 

interference, still 1 ve «P “ in this respect, and R g o" 

ment. But Region /P 3.5.3 legs are re t ' e^V 

r introduces a marked y P ^ consistently to the tern 

of Reeion J (head and neck) as the « ^^cn.s) ns the 

(thoracic truni) as the ^^minal trunk) 

"®'“;:Ld Rc^gTon Vo'iS) « Bic foundational siippm 


room, 
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ing machinen'. Using such an analogy, ive see in this case an 
unusually powerful engine and fighting equipment directed by 
warlike and single-minded controls, but rvith a boiler slightly 
inadequate for such equipment, and with relatively fragile, brittle 
driving machinery beneath it. 

Region 7 presents the typical 1-7-2 picture at its full strength. 
This is the head and neck of the masculine hero of all time. It 
can be seen a half-dozen times over in the serial comic strips of 
any daily neivspaper. It is the head of Xarzan, Dick Tracy, O I 
Abner, Superman, Smilin* Jade, and of the Viking kings and 
Greek gods (except Hercules and Zeus, who are usually 

The face is deep, bony and muscular, ■with jaws so povrerfully 
developed that facial breadth at the level of the gonial angles is 
just about equal to facial breadth at the level of the supraorbital 
ridges. The general outline of Boris’ face is almost a rectangle, 
and the transverse breadth of the neck (which in the 1-7-2 markedly 
surpasses the anteroposterior depth) very nearly or actually equals 
the greatest fadal breadth. The head, relatively a little small for 
the massive fadal skeleton, is slightly dolichocephalic. The blue 
eyes ate relatively small and of medium sparing. The nose is 
large, long and cleanly chiseled. The mouth is straight and iride, 
■sv'ith firm, rather tight, muscular lips. The jaivs are square and 
very slightly prognathous. 

The skin over the entire body is distinctly mesomorphic, and 
has already become leathery over the face, -ivith deep, long folds 
and wdth reddish-brown pigmeiimion. Bodily hair is of aberat 
medium luxuriance, with sharply masculine distribution. The 
thick, coarse-textured, light-brown hair is short and \v3.vy— 
almost curly. 


CLINICAL HISTORY 

Boris was the first pregnancy. The father rras 23. the mother 22 
full-term pregnancy, but the birth rvas 
difficult. Birth weight 9 pounds. A very large hahy. Normal weight 
dunng the first year. No breast feeding. The mother, a laie- 
boned, heavy, mesomorphic Irish woman, is said to have had no 

He extremely active and vigorous. 

He was an excepuonally long” baby, but no measurement were 
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taken. Talked at 13 months. Walked at 10 months. Toilet train- 
ing completed fairly satisfactorily at 30 months, but some enure- 
sis until the age of 6. Violent temper tantrums ^ 

hood. No angernail biting. Autoeroticism observed frequen y, 

"'DurLgdfe first four years the youngster had measles, scarlet 

(severe). Eardrums tvere punaured Z c*est. 

There were severe colds suffered from acne 

Whooping cough at age 4- H P 

and boils, although these at a , anrt the acne has now 

period immediately “ “ “““ ^ed within the past six 

almost disappeared. A large Appendectomy at 20. 

months. Tonsillectomy “Impart of the fourteenth year. 

Adolescence began m the y ^ fully mature at 

;r:.K i 

lently developed, with exaggerated (as they usually 

very little decay. The deep >■ superficial reflexes (pupillary, 

are in this somatotype), and the P extreme 

abdominal, cremasteric) are weak, as is ^ 

mesomorphy. excellent physical specimen o 

In general summary, this sensory or motor 

the strongly fun^donal handicaps, and no obvi- 

handicaps, no neurologiral £ however, a fifth 

ous external or internal ^l.e youth from aclnevmg 

region dysplasia "-h'* ^i^uu! heavyiveight athletic competi- 
the highest success at pr 


background 

Vatenml: ],er opportunistic Irish Imsi- 
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medium stature, rather blocky. and probably a 3-5-2 in somato- 
type. He is somewhat alcoholic at times, and has been known to 
go off on brief sprees or vacation trips, but he has never been in 
any sense a drunkard. He is a Catholic who never goes to diurch. 

The paternal grandfather died young and nothing is knorvn 
of him. He came from Ireland. The grandmother came from 
Ireland as a girl, was a housemaid, married young, lost her hus- 
band through death, and raised a fine, sturdy family of four chil- 
dren by taking in washing and the like. She is still living and is 
a “strong, fine-looking woman of medium stature.’’ She goes to 
church for the whole family. There is no tuberculosis among the 
known paternal relatives. Three paternal relatives have died of 
cancer. Two cases of diabetes. Several instances of high blood 
pressure, hluch arthritis. No menial disease. 

Maternal: 

The mother Is a muscular woman, ratlier tall, irith thick, heavy 
tvrists and ankles, and a highly mesomorphic appearance. She has 
a high g component (masculine component) and must weigh 175 
pounds. She has been a good wife and mother, outwardly at least, 
and has raised two boys. A third was killed accidentally as a child. 
She now has a Negro housemaid who does most of the ■work. 
Her interests are principally the two boys (\vith whom she has no 
real rapport), the radio, poker, relatives, and the Chicago Cubs. 
She never misses a National League ball game, and within the 
limitations of a small purse, she loves to gamble. She is an intense 
Anglophobe. 

The maternal grandfather -was a successful Boston Irish saloon- 
keeper who “knew the great John L. Sullivan -vvell.” He died of 
apoplexy at 58, The maternal grandmother, also of Boston Irish 
stock, now has a small apartment and three poodle dogs. She 
raised nine children, nearly all of whom have flourishing families. 
No tuberculosis is knowm on this side of the family. One case of 
cancer. No diabetes. Several cases of painful or crippling arthritis 
and “tbeumaiism.” At least seven maternal relatives have died 
comparatively young of apoplexy and high blood pressure. No 
mental disease. 
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Siblings: 

1. Boris, now 21. 

2. Brother, two years younger, died at 5, accident. 

3. Brother, now 16, in high school. Resembles Boris in general 
appearance, although somewhat shorter and possibly even 
sturdier. His somatotype is probably between 2-6-2 and 1-7-1. 
He is extremely somatotonic and is already a star on the 
high school football team. His mother believes that he is 
the most promising of the entire clan of relatives, even more 
promising than Boris, of whom she is also proud. 

general life story 

First 6 Years: 

Boris was precocious in learning to walk. He is said to have 
been a singularly strong baby, and throughout his life he has 
been unusually proficient at all activities and skills involving 
bodily strength and muscular coordination. In learning to talk 
he was slightly, although probably not significantly, retarded. 
He rode a bicycle at age 4. At 6 he boxed four rounds with a 
9-year-old boy at a public exhibition. At 15 lie was a freshman 
star on the high school football team. From babyhood he has been 
extremely active. 

During the early period of life his health was essentially good. 
Except for an episode of pneumonia at age 15 months there iv'crc 
no severe or prolonged illnesses. He ivas hospitalized for four 
weeks at the time of tlie pneumonia incident, but seemed to re- 
cover completely. 

His early associations, before the school period, were chiefly 
iritli boys older than he. He was reared in a suburb of Chicago 
twenty miles or more distant from that in which the family now 
lives. It was a fairly tougli neighborhood, but bordered upon 
relatively open country. Boris was permitted to run almost wild 
from the beginning. As a child of 4 or 5 he was cspcckilly fond 
of roaming through the countr>’5idc with a gang of eight or ten 
boys ranging from his own age to six or seven years older. Tlic 
exploration of dumps, Indian fighting, kite flying, .ind fwity 
thievery appear to Jiavc constituted the most popular objectives. 
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There were few associations with girls during this period, and 
there is very little memory of contact with the father. There ap- 
pears to have been relatively little dependence upon the mother, 
who was busy with the rest of her brood. Skating and winter 
activities are more prominent in the present recall than are 
summer adventures. Boris was closely attached to his immedi- 
ately younger brother, who was killed by an automobile tvhen 
Boris was 7. This brother was very much like Boris, active and 
precocious at all athletic adventure. The two are said to have 
been trustworthy swimmers at ages 7 and 5 respectively. 

Boris was rarely if ever punished by his father, although he 
recalls being whipped repeatedly by his mother. But he believes 
that there was never very serious resentment on his part. Whifr- 
ping, he says, in a good honest Irish family, is to be taken for 
granted. He feels that he should have been whipped a good deal 
more than he was — should have had his "spirit broken," he says. 

Sexuality was taken for granted from his earliest recollection. 
Autoerotidsm was practiced intermittently since the earliest 
memory, but never with any particular emotionality or sense of 
sin. He remembers being reproved for it by his mother, but be- 
lieves that she was not very serious in the reproof. There was a 
barn, much frequented by some of the older members of his 
circle, svhere numerous sexual adventures took place, mostly 
mutual excitation. But Boris never found this to be much fun. 
Even nosv he does not understand why people get so excited 
about a little sexuality. A sister of one of his companions, a girl 
possibly three or lour years older than Boris, once became sexu- 
ally ag^essive with him in this barn and attempted to mastur- 
bate him. But he decided after a reasonable period of open- 
mindedness that he could do a better job than she could. There 
were no more heterosexual incidents until he was 14. At a^e 7 
an older boy tried to practice fellatio on him. and he "beat up 
me guy. During the Erst six years there were many fights, with 
Boris usually the winner. 


Age 6 to 14 . School: 

hehthT-vr' T « 6. He was of about average 

height, very slender and wiry.” He was already a good athlete. 
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one of the best runners among boys near his age, and was known 
as a terriEc fighter. During this year he boxed at a public ex- 
hibition, a teat which brought him undying fame among con- 
temporaries. teachers for he was troublesome 

He was never a favonte with teacners, 

and was generally involved in whatever 

when a teacher reproved him for lying or somethi g . 

he “nailed her one on the beezer" and gave ^er ^ bhiody no^e. 
This was at about age 9. The relating o t is * 
panied by far more pleasure than o 

teacher was a got anofher bloody nose.” 

woman about it and she like ^ „ell-established leader. 

By the time Boris was 8 0 9 captained them. He 

It was he who got up the base 

melodramatically took up ,cas he who deter- 

when the gang went on a b ^hy. The rest came along, 

mined the when, the where, apparently, except to 

His mother never interfere _ Lhen matters got out of his 
take his part on the episode. The father kept out 

hands— such matters as the teactier ep 

of his affairs entirely. „,e,irred late in Boris’ first school 

The death of the brother ot ^ and starting a fight 

year. He remembers the deceased. But 

at the wake, over s'”"® J* the funeral, and he remembers 

he played baseball the ay " Glenn would leave 

that he hit two home ™"’'. |^ited. Boris was proud of his 
wanted me to do,” Pj^j^ttens of the affective side of his 
brother, and within the hm younger bo>, 

nature there is no d""bt that ^^de 

but ave think it doubtful tn. 

much difference m Boris • as low as possible 

His marks in school a ere teachers describes her 

without retardation. O']® strapping youtli of i'"®P’‘®"''''' 

memory of him as a vi^ tests indicated an 

energy and a stunted mm • acliievemcnt. He gradu- 

innarn ability in excess dass, and went direct y in.o 

ated from the eighth ,5. By this time he was knoan 

high school as he w.as appro 
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as a good athlete and his coming had been heralded at the school 
ahead of him. He was now entering what has every earmark of 
being his glorious harvest time of life. 

At about the age of lo, Boris had gathered the impression that 
autoeroticism and indeed all sexual activity and sexual thought 
reflect more or less unfavorably upon athletic achievement. He 
therefore became quite puritanical on this subject, and remained 
so until one late spring afternoon just before graduation from 
grade school. On this day the older sister of one of his chums, a 
girl in high school, insisted upon investigating as to ■whether he 
was yet "grown up.” They both decided that he was. "It \\'as all 
right,” is his comment, "but she seemed to like it better than I 
did. He states that this girl hounded him thereafter for more 
and similar attentions, but that he was for the most part in- 
different. ^ 


After this first experience with sexual intercourse, he looked 
forward with trepidation to an important ball game scheduled 
for some days later. He half expected to be unable to give a good 
account of himself, but was astonished to find that he had never 

W he says, he has been a cynic: “For 

*1S stuff about sex hurting you is bunk.” That simple statement 
summarizes Eons’ sexual philosophy. 


After 14: 


girh°^He was Tlf eighteen hundred boys and 

ta sJk ; years he did badly 

totu m played on 

Ser atSrBv'ifi -^de netvs- 

toll and had he was a senior, at i8, he svas six feet 

of the organized sTortrand? magnitude, excelling in all 

in the school. He was ’alreadyVghdmg iLTli^hl he 

amateur boxing toumamenj. ® heavysveight in 

dr?nrakhou”?he'rfLtrf been 

school alhlele that a smalt even as a high 

hh best strength to the 
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be true. Certain it is that a small quantity o£ “ 
porarily at least to accentuate his ; „£ 

Boris believes that the high school years were the best years ot 

his^lii:: and that nothing 

to him. Now that he is getting old, 

mistakes were made when he was young, he would gi 

to be able to go back [^\igh school, and possibly 

This youth reached his full statur g 

his full physical pa-™ 

full mental strength? Does he o S s„iUes 

which reaches its full mental streng ij ^ perhaps 

a mental ceiling? This is a question of great inte 

of some educational importance. high school. 

Scholarship was almost fair in e minimal pass- 

He failed in no courses courses but by special 

ing grades. In the second year he f them up. In 

tutoring and reexamination ' P openly defiant of school au- 
the third year he “ ^her For this he was placed on the 

thorities and struck a male j, e, but was reinstated 

ineligibility list and missed ^,er he offered to fight 

just before the next again made ineligible for 

L principal for some retuom^nndw. threatened o 
athletic competition. Th ; ^d. It was Witten into tlie 

■•strike,” and he going to experiment with gcn- 

school records that the sc unusually gifted boy. ' 

erous treatment toward a defiant ^u^ jijmict football champion- 
fall Boris helped his schoo wi 

ship. His publicity was ^ he ignored scho .as c 

During the remainder of tlie sen ^ ^ announced U at 

matters almost entirely. ^ ^ been offered a good job b> 

he was about to leave unhook He ^ a.iend 

a earaue syndioite. But arrangements i „me or 

:Tpecfarsummer -tu'^meS his senior year oHug 

playground supervision. He thus p<Kk ■ 

-■?h!s‘;irt:“;une^^^ 
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he had no mental energy at all now for scholastic studies, and at 
the end ol &e school year four teacliers refused to pass him. He 
gathered evidence that these teachers had joined together in col- 
lusion against him, threatened to have them all expelled, and 
persuaded a member of the city council to engage a latvyer to 
investigate the matter. Arrangements were made for him to take 
special summer courses, and again to be paid for playground 
work. He went to school five weeks that summer and his defi- 
cienaes were removed. 

In September he entered a university of excellent standing, but 
from the beginning matters went badly. His tuition was paid up 
ahead by scholarship, and he was to be guaranteed "at least a 

‘he cash he was to receive in 
M “ at least, and the 

*or tLs nu.T ^‘““"'^hcally terminate if the academic au- 
Shl«S. P^hation, thus making him ineligible for 

an^eTfi'^sTeddeH^fi considering matters from all 

“ itrsidiH 

ship requires to be perfumed delicately wT'thet 
romance, or school spirit. ^ ' * fragrance of 

wo^sfHe'tarn^Sa?!:;^!''"" had to 

course. Immediately he went to'die'd^'^ fading in every 

nature and details of his armn °®“’ ^‘‘P'ained the 

imtructors be put in their plaS^The ^™anded that his 
about universities. The dean called it the^d'™^'^ something 
and casugated him with convincin' vi " In R™ 
director of athletics promptly discfatted Th" 

and all interest in him. Some muddlim. '‘““"''edge of Boris, 
nork again, no doubt, makine wild S alumnus had been at 
Boris promptly sought the afum'^ Promises to this young fool. 
showdo™andmsh.®-l{.e aLmrs hT dc-anling a 

goods first on the football field. where"untn°R ‘’™ 

pon iSons in an outburst 
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o£ temper pounded the young man 

nus tv^ hospitalized for three weeks and X 

This matter was hushed up. but was later boasted of freely by 

’'tt Te^d ’of the semester Boris was dropped from the unto- 
siryL low grades ^ 

1 X^ 1 — ^^rfollowin..^^^^^^^^^^^ 

the campus of a the same story was re- 

offer made a year previous y. demanded money, 

peated, with variation only m^ p,,. 

made no pretense of even b o , „ to a group of its 

ture, and the college passed the blame He 

alumni. But this time_ Boris was JJtH’ to black- 

told his story to an Irish f scholarship in imting, 

mail the college. There was a $750^ gift by an 

signed by a college °®“v. the lawyer 

alumnus, given merely £ g j j midyear, but not until 
received $485- Boris ‘ brawl over a girl, 

after he had broken a p,^y,d several games of 

While at this second col g , „„der an as- 

football for a =rnii-pro£««°" ^ ,ds skill .ami 

sumed name, but P die great promise of Ins lug 1 

strength had hardly lived «P “ “ %ssion through tins chan- 
school years. He did not rise - „o „as now =0 

nel, and received no r=Siil=> P ^^ctly the same as they 

and his height and "'eight it be that he had 

had been at 17. That fact worr m d.ere non 

reached his full strength and 'fti a 

notliing to look forward to mt don that he went to a 

X powers? It was concerning ® T-,., p 

Xsidon during the ^^.'’UTenmeniatioii wi. 1 a weight- 
sician, after some unsuccesshil ^ „„nitutional diagnosu 


had 


S^“t:r;::me i.ns..cc-h';_;^"“do„al diagnosis 
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rector of athletics and a special tutoring course had been arranged 
for the summer, at the expense of the college. A cash advance 
had been made, through an alumnus. Boris believed that at last 
he had found appreciation and honest dealing among the aca- 
demics. Meanu'hile he had made the acquaintance of a successful 
promoter of boxing, and had appeared in a series of build-up 
bouts. His circle of admirers among both sexes had been con- 
siderably expanded through this advance in his fortunes, but the 
problem of his lack of weight had thereby become only the more 
acute. He weighed but 175 pounds, not enough by 30 pounds to 
get into the big heavyweight money. 


He was boxing as a light hea\7weight. Could he put 30 pounds 
o£ muscle on his (already fully developed and fully muscled) 
i-6=-a frame? If he could, the world was his. If he could not, he 
was a second rater, and he would rather be a bum than a second 
rater. TJis question had begun to assume a somewhat ominous 
aspect. Eons was going to make an issue of the matter. If he was 
never to become the powerful giant which early indication had 
promised him he had been cheated. He would accept no com- 

or Eori!' ‘ promised 

ba^at ^e gods with all his terrible somatotonia. 

he?e™r"n“'‘ ” intellectual interests, and 

always direa N beginning his satisfactions were 

c^r had a nan h -'’^^ntion or sublimation 

cser nau a part in his scheme of things Relimor. t.- 

S.bly what crossing the (infers is to an a 
slighUy superstitious. Ther°e w;^ never “"’y 

cnee upon peonle or anrJL " "i' emotional depend- 

Eating had never’been an sharing, 

although it was alunv« /.r,* ui expression of feeling, 

in sudi a peRonaiii(?’'*' i''’'’"' 

■>suT.r,s;,vs^srir •“ -r “» 

tivcly insensitive. Such men nn i that lus body w-as rela- 
indefinitcly. To them the tr t . P™*°ns sexual iutercourse almost 
crisis is unknotrn Thev phenomenon of the quick 

iorofar as primary geuiml "tTm"?’ of women. 

ry genual st.muIat.on is concerned, and they 
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“ If « 

is pe^. ^ 

are such other to the varying needs and 

insight, lability o£ mind and adaptation to the vary g 

moods o£ even o^dinaij women estimates that he 

During the period from age 14 different 

had sexual intercourse wi*^^ Whether *at is an exaggera- 
women who were not P™st'tut“. J doubtless been 

tion or an -^ere^imate. ^ 

snfficiently extensive and variega P 

o£ being sexually ’^'^P^^ssed^ eome to know just what he 

By the time he was 18 he ban ^^^n.^t^tured, athletic 

wanted sexually. He wante preferably virgins. He 

young women, jot better” than a man, and that 

Lis ?hat a woman should be a ^ .,,i,oh.” Women 

any unmarried woman who IS not v^ „e 

are principally what is the ">a«“ 

tnosdy bitches and they ^"/a " alistic, matter-of-fact btm- 
Sexual intercourse, or V erection at tlie 

knows many u'omcn who j eatcdly and l.a'C g 


more than one .„.,-nccs itt. intimate with 

presents, in woman who is sexual m " 

to support him m return 
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cept to be defined in terms o£ ttvo nights o£ his company per 
week. That is something like a realistic definition o£ £aithfulness, 
and Boris approves o£ realistic definitions. 

During the coming £all this youth rvill enter college £or the 
third time. He blames himseU £or no part o£ eitlier o£ the ttvo 
previous academic £ailures, and proposes to bring to the tliird at- 
tempt just about the same point o£ view. College is essentially a 
business institution hiring him to play football and other games, 
undertaking in return to pay his living expenses and to give him 
certain advantages of a professional or business nature. Specifi- 
cally he plans to he a college football coach, although he also has 
a plan for getting into the movies. A woman who is enthusiastic 
about him knows a man who is said to have connections with one 
of the successful movie magnates. Beyond these somewhat incom- 
plete plans Boris has no systematic conception of a vocational 
future. 


THE PROBLEM OF TREATMENT 
So sharply outlined a case of simple somatorosis as Boris pre- 
Thb T .7^^ problem of treatment would be a puzzling one. 
mtnireff romatorosis arising from a soma- 

Such a problem can often 

natural right-b^^viL righf^Lem^”' '“h’"' 

cerebrotnnin trx -u ^ * There is neither viscerotonia nor 

S 0X^1 “ T u™-- T° -di- 

a discipwTocilt; ^vely would require 

Cnttme'tarer;™" " '--making characteristic, 

whole nations of neonle impulse becomes dominant, 

are dren ready m mle , They 

a phenomenon can occur Probably such 

through the predominance for sor^e time "’ell prepared, 

totonic temperament*! nmn l past of essentially soma- 

leads straight back to the question “a "" Probability 

with rampant somatotonil. ^ P''*“ 

The real dilemma lies in tVi.. ► 1 . 
only to somatotonia Tv. somatotonia responds 

’■■a- The second component is posiuve and 
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dynamic. The third is in one sense negative, inhibitory, substi- 
tutional, but cerebrotonia is inhibitory only to the 

strength in the third f “Xf oTrXt:r 

aggression in A d°“ Xay be. Somattonia is more or less a 

viscerotonia, the been more hotly debated 

tively private concern. No q ^hild whose aggres- 

than that o£ how “ J inconvenience on the part 

sion may perchance have school of discipline say, 

of controlling adults. ,. g ^ proponents of the school 

"Spare the rod and spoil *e chdA of hate." 

of appeasement say. Punish a disputes both sides are 

Doubtless both sides are nght. In sucn p 

usually right. inromoletely frustrated, becomes 

Somatotonia ^„tr„ctive element in human life, 

aggressive hate, the and conditioned to constructive 

Somatotonia encourage , gu advancement and ambition. 

enterprise, becomes, t eore ’ harvesting the energy 

The human ideal is that o j.ad,er than suppressing it 

represented by the second com^ destroy civilization on the 

on the one hand, or and the strength of the human 

other. Somatotonia is the s 

race, or it is a Frankens e harvested if it knows 

But how is somatotonia to don, and can therefore 

no language but ^ -aj The old aphorism that force can 

respond only to soma o . good, 

be met only with force “PP clioicc seems to he cssen- 

When dealing noth H„ing or redirecting of it (pre- 

tially between a vigorou P j,), .and standing m readi 

sumibly into more civil^-^ ^ Rasing ,,„ands. 
to yield altogether to Boris could have develop 

doJbt that in a d'^P fjXe suppose that his cnauS 
into a healthful, useful c.tizc and restraint. Since ai.il 

ivas for constant, '-f or restraint can eier 

his constitutional endoiianentn 
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be expected to come from within, it seems logical to suppose that 
his restraint must then needs come from without. 

From the beginning, this bo^ needed a moral protection and 
support, as constant and absolute in its application as the physical 
support needed by one bom with a crippled muscular system. 
^Vhen this boy was a very young child, it should have been real- 
ized that the elements of compassion and restraint in him were 
too weak ever to bear any rreight on tbeir owti account. He 
should have been educated accordingly. But his osm parents, as 
they were and are, could never have accomplished it. 

The lesson here is that psychiatry must be not only individual 
but sodal, before it can efficiently be either. That is to say, there 
can never be adequate treatment o£ individual problems of ad- 
justment until also there is adequate control of institutions. The 
idea of the family, for example, doubtless tmuld have to undergo 
profound modification before a personality like Boris could be 
educated to constniaive dtizenship. We have no illusions that 
by any superficial psychological tricks the biological parents of 
Boris, constituted as they are, could have reared him very differ- 
ently from the way they did. He needed an endronment, the 
immediate directors of which understood somatotonia, and also 
understood cerebrotonia and vhcerotonia. This may be only a 
psychological way of praising the fear of God. For what is God, 
after all, if not a personification of the extreme manifestation of 
all three basic components? God in three persons — the somato- 
tonic Father, the viscerotonic Son, and the cerebrotonic Holy 
Ghost. 

In mmmaiy', we feel that since Boris is a product of both his 
hereditary constitution and his environment, ^\•e need to under- 
stand and to learn to diagnose both far better than we now under- 
stand either before the problem of therapy is n'orth very serious 
coTmderauon. In the meantime we favor a rather dose restraint 
both of somatotonic children and of their parents, lest what 
avihzauon now remains should slip away from us. 
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3. Christopher; Extreme Gerebrotonia 

SVUMARY 

Christopher is a fragile, timorous youth of medium stature, 
Although he is 24, he looks 18. His ordinary social address is 
hesitant and apologetic, and his voice is so restrained that it is 
scarcely audible. His anxious, triangular face seems dispropor- 
tionately small for his high, “intellectual” forehead. The head is 
not large, but measures just about the general average in length 
and breadth. In height, the head is above the average. The fea- 
tures are finely chiseled and delicate, the chin is weak, and the 
small, sensitive mouth looks like a girl’s mouth. But the dark eyes 
are bright and active and they never seem to rest. The teeth are 
white and strong. 

Christopher, like Boris, is Irish, although both parents are sev- 
eral generations removed from immigration. The parents live in 
their own cottage in a small South Dakota hamlet, where the 
father has taught school for twenty-tivo years. The mother taught 
school before her marriage and now runs the local library. Both 
parents are quiet, intelligent, rather shy people, fond of reading 
and of natural history. 

Christopher has always been excessively shy. He had a lonely 
childhood and youth, never took part in any of the usual group 
activities of children, has had no friends, and has generally been 
regarded as a “weak sister." His IQ. however, is said to be about 
135. He finished grade school at 13* high school at 17, and college 
at 21, all without distinction or adventure. In high school he was 
in the fifth tenth (from the top) of his graduating class. In col- 
lege he was in the fourth tenth. Folloiving graduation front col- 
lege. after a year of futile effort to get a job, he went to a State 
University for graduate work. In anotlier year now. he hopes to 
have a Ph.D. degree, but still feels an acute sense of insecurity. 

temperamental pattern 

Visccroloftw: 

1. Relaxation ft). The picture is almost always one of strained 
tenseness. There is no relaxation. Tl.e posture suggests cringing, 
as if he w ere expecting violence. Tl.e face is tense, and the hands 
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are typically clenched, with the fingernails pressing the palms. 
The head is bent sharply fonvard, and respiration is so suppressed 
that it is difficult to be certain whether or not any excursive move- 
ment of the chest is taking place. The entire body presents an 
antithesis to relaxation. 


2 . Love of Physical Comfort (i). He generally maintains about the 
most uncomfortable position possible, and he will protest or even 
struggle against being made more comfortable. He seems to feel 
that in some deep sense he doesn’t deseiwe to be comfortable, has 
not earned the right, and so refuses any comforting of tlie flesh. 
There is no religious rationalization of the attitude, however. He 
does not strive positively to mortify the flesh. 

3. Slow Reaction (i). Fast reactions, both mental and physical. 
His verbal reactions are excessively fast. Eye movements are light- 
ning fast. There is none of the slow, relaxed deliberateness of 
viscerotonia. The superficial reflexes are very fast and exaggerated, 
although the deep (tendon) reflexes are difficult to elicit. 

(')• He eats rapidly, as if the process ivere dis- 
h °y shameful m some way, and as if he would like to get 

•i* nleT* “ “ possible. He does not look fonvard 

ruth pleasure to eating. "It is like elimination," he says “some- 

dle"4uer‘ efficiently and privately 

pmTen t f ^ He 

whenirh n"c lrv f emotionally distressed 

at meals, and will Lriin™r“t’Ae“mble’'' 
necep.. He has no 

a^d uTh:;;;"abr d" '=-urbed 

ofU.es.orch"Zses'Mmtmf:rX™ 

occurs about three times t i embarrassment. Ehminauon 
Tliat is ,0 sarwL rannil ' >°ng as possible. 

‘ion is his nomal UVr 

■'■inks he can™, d^«r Tn? ^e cannot, or 

"ith Christopher. ^ 'digestion is a poor business 

t- Love of Polite Ceremonv (i\ tt #» 

--ceremony. andaiend^S;---™^ 
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ties of outirard form. He has little sense of propriety, and no "feel- 
ing" as to how to go about social matters in the polite or approved 
manner. He generally says tlie strong thing. He cannot attend 
funerals, sveddings, or even routine academic exercises svithout 
severe internal discomfort and a strong sense of agoraphobia. 

8. Sociophilia (2). There is a marked shyness and sociophobia in 
the general sense, tvhich cuts him off from any easy social contact. 
He has no appetite for the company of more than one or two 
persons in any event. Yet there is a certain craving for companion- 
ship, and a wistfulness to have a friend or tiro. Solitude is his cus- 
tomary pattern of life, but he shows a shy gratitude for an act of 
friendliness, 

9. Indiscriminate Amiability (2). There is little or no externally 
manifest social warmth. He has none of the common essence of 
good fellowship in the social sense. But there is an apologetic 
gratitude and a little rvarmth shining through, in return for the 
compassion and patience which are necessary before anyone can 
establish rapport with him. He has no capacity for demonstrative- 
ness. 

JO. Greed for Affection and Approval (2). There is very little overt 
dependence on social approval, perhaps because, in part at least, 
there has been so little of it. He has not established any habit of 
expecting, or leaning on, the approval of others. He tolerates his 
loneliness and isolation very well. But that faint suggestion of 
wistfulness is always present, and if approval were forthcoming 
he probably would accept it gratefully— might come to depend 
on it. 

11. Orientation to People (2). He has an extremely narrow ac- 
quaintanceship, and little real knowledge of people. He never has 
any idea of svhere to go for what he wants, or "where his bread 
is buttered." Yet he has some good insight into the tew people 
whom he does knosv. 

12. Evenness of Emotional Flow (i). There is very little outward 
expression of emotion. The impression is strong that emotional 
life is poorly sustained. Certainly it is poorly sustained so far as 
overt manifestations go. The mood of emotional depression is a 
frequent one with him. 

13. Tolerance (1). There is a sharp defensive quality to all his at- 
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titudes, which amounts to conspicuous absence o£ tolerance (ratlier 
than positive intolerance). He has never developed the trait of 
tolerance, and he shows no basic contentment or satisfaction, either 
with himself or witli his world. Yet he is not positively antagonistic 
— ^he is only negative. 

14. Complacency (1). A complete antithesis to complacency. He 
is psychologically "on pins and needles.” He does not accept his 
otvn role in life, and struggles almost constantly to “see some 
light in the darkness,” as he puts it. But his struggles are feeble. 

15. Deep Sleep (1). Sleep habits are very poor. He has great diffi- 
culty in ping to sleep at night, although it is usually easy enough 
to do so in the daytime. He can sleep in only one position (curled 
up on his left side), and only on a hard mattress. He usually lies 
awake for a long time, sometimes all night, and seems to get 
soundly to sleep only in the morning, when it is about time to 
get up. He does not relax completely, even in sleep, wakens very 
easily, and has never been known to snore. Respiration is shallow 
and completely silent, even in his deepest sleep. 
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so. Orientation toward Childhood and the Family (i). Childhood 
was an unhappy experience for Christopher, and he regards it as 
in general a nasty, unhappy time of life. Almost the entire com- 
plex of childhood memory is looked upon with aversion. But ther 
is no specific aversion toward either parent. Christopher thinks his 
parent did the best they could have done. His aversion is toward 
the whole idea of being a child. There was nothing good in it. 
He wants to marry but not to have children. 

Somatotonia: 

1 Assertiveness of Posture and Movement (i). The extreme «re- 
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watch a lot of girls practice their setring, as watch men exercise 
their muscles,” he says. 

5. Love of Dominating (1). No desire is shown to dominate over 
anything. He does not even enjoy dominating over the dog, that 
last resort of tveak people who are frustrated in their somatotonic 
expression. Christopher is apparently devoid of this almost uni- 
versal human characteristic. 

6. Love of Risk (1). Extreme antithesis. He never would do the 
stunts or run the risks that other boys ran. He never climbed a 
tree, or jumped off a henhouse, or walked across a railway trestle 
or rang a doorbell at Halloween. He finds all gambling distasteful. 
There is no allure for him in taking chances 
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12. Freedom from Squeamishness (i). He is extremely squeamish. 
Never steps on an ant or kills a Hy, and he abhors the sight of 
blood. He cannot tolerate being obligated to anybody. A debt 
would keep him awake all night. He hates to use things up or to 
get rid of remainders. He is, of course, called stingy. 

13. Unrestrained Voice (1). The antithesis. There is constant, 
painful over-restraint of the voice, a trait which is very irritating 
to somatotonic people. They appear to take it as a personal affront 
or as a reproach. Several of Christopher's acquaintances are for* 
ever admonishing him to “speak up.” 

14. Spartan Indifference to Pain (i). He has extreme sensitivity 
to pain, presenting an antithesis to Spartanism. He can endure 
water only of approximately bodily temperature, cold water caus- 
ing pain and stopping his respiration. To seize him roughly by 
the arm will cause tears to appear in his eyes, and he will gasp 
in agony. 

15. General Noisiness (1). He is so quiet that it is difficult to know 
when he is around. It is necessary to listen carefully to catch what 
he says. His laugh and cough are almost completely restrained, as 
if someone were sleeping near by. He walks virtually on tiptoe. 
He never whistles or makes any other purely aggressive noise. He 
shuts doors as if they were cabinet panels. 

16. Overmaturity of Appearance (i). A good antithesis. He looks 
much younger than he is. His face and the general outline of his 
physique suggest a preadolescent fluidity. There is no 'set' to die 
features. They seem intently alive, motile and immature. 

17. Horizontal Mental Cleavage (i). There is no free road to 
action. Christopher presents a sharp antithesis to extraversion of 
action. He possesses a good deal of insight into his own weaknesses 
and shortcomings, and he is in close touch with a ridi phantasy 
and dream life. This is a highly subjective, intuitive mind, un- 
usually lacking in horizontal cleavage. 

18. Assertiveness and Aggression under Alcohol (1). No trace of 
somatotonic reinforcement after taking tliis drug. He merely 
becomes sick and fatigued. 

jg. Need of Action when Troubled (i). He seeks solitude, not 
action. When trouble or perplexity occurs, he "closes up like a 
clam and seeks a hole to craivl into.” He rarely tells anyone of his 
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disappointments or of his good news, and he never takes action 
to "celebrate” or to “drown out and forget.” 

20. Orientation toward Goals and Activities of Youth (2). His 
primary mental focus is clearly toward the later decades, where he 
expects to find all the fulfillment that there is to be for him. He 
eschews virtually all of the interests and common practices of 
youth, except sexuality, which he finds of great interest. Were it 
not for sexuality, Christopher would already be an old man in 
mental outlook. 


Cerebroionia: 
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fleeted in his voice and in his whole manner. His sexual reactions 
are excessively fast, he reports, erection occurring almost simul- 
taneously with a fleeting glimpse, or even a thought. 

4. Love of Privacy (6). There is a primary need of privacy and soli- 
tude. Christopher needs to be alone most of the time, in order 
to “charge his battery,” as he puts it, for the social activities which 
he cannot escape. Yet this lad intensely enjoys the feiv friendships 
that he has been able to make. 

5. Mental Overintemity, Hypcrattentionality (7). He overreacts 
mentally to everything. He misses nothing that happens in the 
environment. His attention seems to flit from point to point al- 
most with the rapidity of light. He seems indeed to be naked to 
his environment, and oversensitized. He is easily confused, embar- 
rassed and flustered by the presence of other people, showing 
plainly an inability to assimilate so much stimulation at once. 
He has a profound sense of insecurity, and apprehensiveness of 
his future. He believes he has bad luck. 

6. Secretiveness and Restraint of Feeling (7). There is a tight- 
lipped inhibition of any socially manifest expression of feeiing. 

If he suffers or feels elation, he does so in silence. Christopher 
"hates people who wear their hearts on their coat sleeves," and 
he for one will have none of it. To casual observation lie seems 
almost devoid of feeling, but as Kretschmer says of the scliizoid 
temperament, behind the dosed blinds there may he festivities 
within. 

7. Self-conscious Moiiiiiy of Che Eyes and Face (y). These arc un- 
usually active, quick-moving eyes. They are restless and searching, 
as if their owner were excessively apprelicnsivc, and tlic face is 
rarely relaxed. The facial c.xpres5ion changes rapidly, registering 
many different variations of emotional tone ivithin a brief span, 
but the changes can be followed only when die closest observation 
is employed. 

8. Sociophobia (6). This trait is marked in most situations. He 
has a strong dislike of crowds or assemblages of any sort, and lie 
becomes painfully tense in any social situation. He is highly 
secretive. Under ordinary circumstances he will cross the street 
or make otlier effort to avoid meeting people, because of the 
internal strain involved in social greeting. Yet he shows a svisiful 
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craving for friendship, and after a friendship has become firmly 

established he is jealous of it. _ , , c ic 

g. Inhibited Social Address (7). He shows a painful lack of self- 
possession. The internal strain in Christopher is so great that it is 
something of a strain (by empathy) to carry^ on an interview or 
even a casual conversation with him. There is in him no trace of 
the usual intermittent compensatory aggression. His somatotonia 
is excessively low. 

10. Resistance to Habit and Poor Routinizing (7). He has difficulty 
in forming any routine habits at all. He long since gave up all 
pretense of trying to establish bowel habits or sleep habits. Could 
never establish study habits, or habits of getting up in the morning. 
He has never done anything methodically. He could never learn 
by rote. ^Vhat success he has had in school has been due to quick 
insight or momentary brilliance. 

11. Agoraphobia (7). Extreme. See trait S-is. He has a deep fear 
and dislike of being conspicuous in any sense. 

12. Unpredictability of Attitude (6). This trait is marked, al- 
though perhaps less manifestly so than in a person of greater energy 
and hence of more overt demonstrativeness. Christopher can 
change the whole tenor of his mood and attitude in the midst of 
a sentence, in response to some subconsciously apprehended sign. 
He experiences quick sympathies and quick antipathies, before 
the average person would feel any affective reaction at all. His 
opinions on people or ideas are most difficult to predict. He is 
often called "a mystery.” 

13. Vocal Restraint, and Restraint of Noise (7). His voice is so 
closely restrained that \vhen Christopher speaks, a person a few 
feet beyond the one addressed w'ould experience difficulty in 
hearing what is said. His laugh is nearly a silent one, although he 
at times shows an alert sense of humor and may fairly shake ivith 
mirth. 

M. Hypersensitimty to Pain (7). There is extreme sensitivity to 
pam. See trait S-5. Twice he has fainted in the dentist’s chair while 
aving a tooth drilled for a simple filling. Once in college he 
became so nauseated from a rough handshake that he vomited. 

15. Foor Sleep Habits {7). Sleep habits are very poor. See trait 
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V-is. He seems always in need of sleep, but he will never go to 
bed in ordinary season. That is the one time, he says, tvhen he 
cannot sleep. 

i6. Youthful Jntentness of Appearance (7). The whole physical 
personality suggests the intentness of a chaffinch or chickadee, or 
of a sandpiper on a beach. At a little distance, the face resembles 
that of an eager but somewhat baffled and overmtent child, 
ly* Vertical Mental Cleavage (7). This is a highly subjective mind, 
closely in touch with its own remoter levels but largely disso- 
ciated from objective considerations. Christopher knows his own 
dream life and phantasy intimately, but he tends not to be 
adaptively responsive to the objective situation and to people. He 
ordinarily has a poor idea of how he stands toward others, or 
how they evaluate him. 

18. Resistance to Alcohol (7). There is strong physiological and 
psychological resistance to this drug. Alcohol makes him dizzy, 
fatigued, unhappy, and more tightened up inside than ever. As tlte 
effect wears off he is left very tired, and u'ith a sense of eye strain. 

19. Need of Solitude when Troubled (6). Solitude is clearly the 
primary need whenever perplexity or bad news disturbs Cliristo- 
pher. He tends to work it out alone, or to “suffer in silence.” and 
he rarely takes anyone into his confidence. Yet that wistful desire 
of his for comradeship becomes poignant under such circum- 
stances, and with encouragement, that is, with someone else tak- 
ing all the initiative, he would like to show iiis feelings — has done 
so on a few occasions. 

20. Orientation toward the Later Periods (6). Tlicre is a conscious 
yearning to be older, and to be free from the strife and competi- 
tion of tlie youthful period. He has a dislike of childhood and 
of all that it implies. He belie\’es that "understanding and insight” 
are tlie highest human goals, if not the only v.alid ones. He looks 
fonvard to reaching an older period, feeling th.at in some tvny the 
answer to life's riddles lies in greater maturity of mind, hut lie is 
perplexed about sexuality, of which he carries an cndou’incnt 
seemingly disproportionate to his physical frailty and mctiia! sh)- 
ncss. He ivants sexual fulfillment, aliliough he lias little conception 
of bow to achieve it. 
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Totals: Viscerotonia. 25: Somatotonia, 21: Cerebrotonia, 135. 
Index of Temperament. 1-1-7. 


PHYSICAL CONSTITUTION 

Age 24, Ht. 68.5. Wt. 1 14. Somatotype i=-i=-6 (1-2-6, 2-2-6, i-i- 7 - 
2-1-6, 2-1-6). g 2.3, t 3,0, d 16. 


This is a strongly ectomorphic physique of medium stature, i«th 
a slight increment of mesomorphy in the first two regions of the 
body (Region I and Region H), and a distinct decrement of that 
component in the lower regions. Endomorphy holds the secondary 
dominance, although it is a very slight secondary dominance. The 
face (Region 1 ) loohs more lean and fine-drawn, and a little more 
mesomorphic, than does the body as a whole. This is an extremely 
weak, fragile physique, with a slightly stronger secondary tendency 
toward softness and relaxation than toward strength and energy. 
The weakest part of the physique is in the arms (Region 111 )- 
There is virtually no fighting equipment at all. 

The total dysplasia is 16, which is only slightly above the general 
average. Dysplasia is distributed almost equally among the three 
components (endomorphy, 6; mesomorphy, 6; ectomorphy, 4). 
Gynandromorphy is about average for the somatotype. The textural 
index, t, is more than a standard deviation above the normal. 
The textural and aesthetic fineness of this physique, while not 
extreme, is well above the ordinary. 

This is a physique which can neither fight nor run, since the 
arms and legs show almost a maximum of ectomorphy tvith the 
human minimum of mesomorphy. The engine room (Region IT) 
is a weak, delicate structure, although we have found the 2-2-6 
somatotype to be one of the healthiest and longest-lived of the 
physical patterns. The boiler room (Region IV) is still weaker 
and more delicate. Region I (the control room) is the only region 
of the body showing a secondary mesomorphic predominance 
The head is mesocephalic, with a very fragile facial skeleton. The 
face looks sharply triangular in the frontal view, with a somewhal 
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weak chin in profile. The bro^vn eyes are of medium size and are 
rather widely spaced. The delicate, thin-lipped mouth is shaped 
almost exquisitely, like that of a pretty girl. The slender, rather 
short nose has but little bridge, is finely chiseled, and shoirs a 
(dysplasticalJy) wide flaring of the extremely thin nostrils. The 
skin texture throughout the body is fine, and the skin is strikingly 
white. The head hair is luxuriant, Jight brown, fine in texture, 
and has a long wave. Secondary hair is sparse, shelving essentially 
feminine distribution. The eyelashes are long and silky. 

Thus the skin, hair, eyelashes, and the general subcutaneous 
finish of the whole physique suggest gynandromorphy. But Region 
IV does not show the feminine outline typically seen in a case of 
high gynandromorphy. The abdominal trunk is long, poorly sup- 
ported and slightly lordotic. The waist is rather low, and the hips 
are narrow. In this physique, what we have sometimes called the 
secondary signs of gynandromorphy are prominent, but primary 
gynandromorphy (the general female shape) is absent. 

The legs are long, poorly muscled and loose jointed. The arches 
are high. This youth walks with a springy, up and down move- 
ment, making very little use of his heels but ivalking chiefly on 
his toes. 

CUNICAL HISTORY 

Christopher is the second of two children, the other being a 
brother five years older who in many respects resembles Christo- 
pher, both as to physique and as to behavior. The pregnancy w.is 
full term and the birth comparatively easy. (The first birth Iiad 
been difficult for the fragile, ectomorphic motlicr.) Birth weight, 
about 6 pounds. Breast fed for lo months, as the mother (like most 
ectomorphic ivomen) had an excellent milk supply. ^Vciglit gain 
ivas rather slow, however, and there was much concern about 
Christopher’s puny appearance and his inability to catch up to 
"normal." Vet he had a good appetite and ivas exceptionally free 
from illness of any kind. At the end of tlic first year he ums "far 
undenveigbt.” but he had talked at 9 months, and ivas a bright, 
very’ watchful baby. Cliristophcr ivas an •'angcVtc cljilcl." He rarely 
cried, never had a temper tantrum, never got into nusduef. and 
caused no trouble of any sort. lie never even fell ill. lie walked 
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at 12 months and toilet training was completed at 28 months. 
Autoeroticism was observed frequently, even in babyhood, but 
the mother had been educated up to the idea that this might be 
considered normal. Hoivever, there seemed to be an unusual 
amount of such activity. 

Christopher escaped all of the so<alled childhood diseases, ex- 
cept one instance of severe earache and middle ear infection. On 
this occasion, at the age of 3, he was seriously ill, rvas hospitalized 
for one week, and is said to have run a temperature of 107. But 
recovery was complete and he has not been sick since, except for 
acute head colds, which occur two or three times a year, are 
^vere for about three days, and clear up completely thereafter. 
There have never been any complications accompanying these 
head col^. Christopher has never had a protracted cough. His 
appetite has always been excellent, but there are many foods he 
wiU not eat. He has a strong preference for proteins, 
well^!* rather late, but they are excellent, hard teeth and 
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young man. with a weak, effeminate manner, with a history of 
excellent health and almost “perfect” general behavior, and with 
a heavy endowment of sexuality. 

BACKGROUND 

Paternal: 

The father as a quiet, rather kindly and shy teacher of history 
and civics in the local high school. Like Christopher he is a pro- 
nounced ectomorph -who has never been a source of trouble to 
anybody and has, within his somewhat anemic limits, enjoyed ex- 
cellent health. He married at 32 and is now 62, He is about 
Christopher’s height and weighs 128 pounds. He appears to have 
the same extreme weakness and fragility of the arms that is seen 
in Christopher. From a little distance he looks like a youth of 20. 
but upon close inspection he looks as if he might be 50. The 
hair is just beginning to turn a little gray. There is no baldness. 
He walks with the same egg-treading up and down movement that 
Christopher employs. There is an eagerness or ingenuousness about 
his social manner, and an alertness in his face ^vliich suggest per- 
petual youth. He feels that only within the past ten or twenty 
years has he begun really to enjoy life, and he ivishes he “could 
have been born at 30.“ 

Always extremely thrifty, Christopher’s father has saved enough 
money to own a respectable little cottage and lot, has sent both 
his boys through college and graduate school, and has ten thou- 
sand dollars besides. He worships his wife. They seem to be just 
beginning to get acquainted with each other, and they give the 
impression of being netvlyiveds. They have never oivncd an auto- 
mobile, but all four of the family have bicycles. The fatlicr is 
quite a local authority on natural history, and this is tlic central 
interest of the family. 

The paternal grandfather was a Civil War veteran who settled 
in Ohio on a small farm, and married late in life. He ™ t.ill 
and slender, although probably of a stronger build tlwn tbc pres- 
ent generation. He died at Qy, killed by an automobile. TIic granil- 
mothcr died at childbirth and little is known of her. She w.is tbc 
only one of the four grandp.ircnts not of Irish c.\lraciion. Her 
racial roots w’crc “Ohio.” 
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There is no tuberculosis among tlie paternal relatives, so far 
as is known, and no cancer. No diabetes and no kidney disease or 
high blood pressure. No arthritis. No mental disease. Unfortu- 
nately, but lew of these relatives are knotvn. It appears to be a 
singularly healthy stock. 

Maternal: 

The mother is -very much like the father^ although ten years 
younger. She is probably an intellectually more brilliant and 
capable person than her achievement shows. At 52 she has almost 
exactly the same figure that she had at 22, when she married. 
She is five feet three, and weighs about 100 pounds. Her face is 
rather plain and pinched, with a singularly (dysplastically) treak 
chin. The light brov?n eyes are as alert and bright as are those 
of the rest of the family. She has what all the otlier members of 
the family lack, a quick sense of humor and a manifest playfulness 
of mind. The impression grows from talking with her tliat she 
could have adapted to almost any pattern of life and could have 
made a success of her marriage at nearly any level. 

The maternal grandfather was a schoolteacher in this same 
little hamlet, and his father had been an early circuit rider in tliat 
part of the state. This grandfather died at 65 of coronary throm- 
bosis. The grandmother died at y6, presumably of the same cause. 
Both of these grandparents were slender, healthy people, although 
among other maternal relatives there are numerous individuals 
of heavy and corpulent build. 

No tuberculosis is known among the maternal relatives, but 
cancer is common. At least eight persons within three degrees of 
relationship have died of this cause. All of these have descended 
from a common maternal grandparent of the mother, and none 
of them has been an ectomorph. (We have found cancer to be 
rare among ectomorphs whose cerebrotonia matches their ecto- 
moTphy.) There are nvo cases of diabetes among maternal relatives 
(both of these people being of pronouncedly mesomorphic phy- 
sique). No extreme high blood pressure is known. There are 
several minor complaints of arthritis. No mental disease, but 
there is one case of chronic alcoholism, in a first cousin. 
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Siblings: 

1. Brother, now 29, still unmarried and practicing law in a 
small city of the State, some hundred or more miles from 
the family home. This brother’s career resembles ChristO' 
pher s in many tvays. He too was a frail, shy youth, late de- 
veloping, quiet, well behaved, and for the most part serious, 
worried and humorless. He is said to be a little heavier or 
stronger than Christopher, but not more than to pounds 
heavier, and of about the same height. The two played to- 
gether more or less as children, although both were essentially 
lonely creatures and they did not find much in common. 
They quarreled very little. Neither had enough somatotonia 
to quarrel, apparently. The older boy appears to have been 
slightly the father’s favorite, but the mother believes tliat 
Christopher always had a little the better mind and disposi- 
tion. “Christopher has some humor,” the mother says. 

Both boys have always been on excellent terms with the 
parents, and with each other, in a passive son of way. Chris- 
topher pities his brother for practicing law, “because it is a 
stupid, vulgar thing to have to do.” The brother has been 
engaged for six or seven years to a girl three years older, who 
is teaching school. The mother believes that in anodier year 
or two they will reach the kissing stage. Christopher and the 
mother agree that the brother is “unimaginative.” 

2. Christopher. 

GENERAL LIFE STORY 
First 6 Years: 

Christoplier was precocious in learning to talk although he was 
not quite so quick in learning to walk. He never liad \cry good 
muscular coordination, and was always rather awkward (“all legs 
and arms”). Throughout childhood as well as later, lie remained 
far belotv die iveight level prescribed by the medical diart which 
hung in the doctor's ofiice. He was never vcr>' much "picked on" 
by otlicr boys for die reason, apparently, that there w'.is no fight 
u’hatsoevcr in him. He never made any pretense of defending him- 
self against attack, and seems to have been accepted by the bejs 
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of his generation as a harmless nonentity who enjoyed a license 
to be let alone. He never tried to play baseball, football, or ^y 
other group game, and never attempted to learn to stvim. His 
parents encouraged him sporadically in the direction of group 
participation of one kind or another, but generally desisted upon 
observing the pain and frustration with which any such effort 
seemed to be accompanied. 

He spent much o£ his early childhood -wandering around alone, 
or staying home -with his mother. His older brother, likewise a 
lonely youngster, generally went off upon some errand of his own- 
Sometimes Christopher went along, but his enthusiasm never 
seemed to hold out, and there -was little close association or com- 
mon interest between the two boys. 

Parental discipline was rarely needed and was never severe. No 
episodes of serious resentment against either parent are recalled 
by Christopher or by the parents. Furthermore there was no very 
strong wish on the part of either parent for the boys to be es- 
sentially different from what they were. The mother was if any- 
thing rather pleased that these youngsters were not of the more 
normal and active stamp. She placed “intellectual achievement 
ahead of mere normality.” If she was seriously disappointed, the 
disappointment came later, when the boys both failed to dis- 
tinguish themselves mentally. 

Christopher never played much with girls. Girls called him a 
sissy and he let them alone. Until adolescence he disliked girls. 
After adolescence he suddenly became dependent upon his rap- 
port with girls, and he had none. His early childhood must have 
been unusually rich in phantasy life. He was an avid reader, first 
of the usual childhood books and later of everything. 

At age 4 he was fond of sitting in a favorite little chair in the 
kitchen, where he w’ould apparently daydream for half a day at 
a time, almost without moving. Another of his favorite occupa- 
tions was to walk about the yard, apparently aimlessly but actually 
he was living out a complete romantic drama in. imagination. 
The principal tlieme, so far as can be recalled, was that of being 
grown up. In phantasy he was an adult, and in these phantasies 
he was surrounded by the finest of equipments of every nature. 
He seemed to be a prince or king of some sort, and there seemed 
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to be an arrangement whereby through some power of magic he 
could change himself back and forth beoveen the two estates, the 
phantasy reality and the Christopher reality. The two estates were 
of about the same order of reality, and even today Christopher 
believes that his objective existence is hardly more real than ijhis 
dream existence. On this point he will argue with more spirit than 
on any other. 

Childhood was a period of yearning to be something other than 
a child— presumably to be an adult. Christopher thinks it was 
a most unhappy period, and that the repeated shock of awaking 
from dreams of untrammeled beauty to the squalid reality of being 
a miserable child with bowels and a weak body, was more painful 
than any later experience can be. He could stand it, he says, to 
be forced to go back to the frustration and painful disappointment 
of having to waste his splendid adolescent sexuality with no outlet 
but the despised masturbation. This he could stand again if he 
had to, but the bitter grief of always atvakening from tliose child- 
hood dreams of extraphysical beauty, only to find his aivful physical 
limitations "stifling his soul" — that he could not do again. 

Christopher's sexuality ivas a source of possibly his greatest real- 
ity interest during his early childhood. In some u’ay he had gath- 
ered the notion (perhaps from his mother) that it was something 
good rather than sinful, and that it contained the promise of miicli 
of his best future happiness. He had frequent, "terrific” erections, 
and was astonished at die size and strengdi of his erect penis. Chris- 
topher did not know, as a child, that the penis was sinful. He 
played with his penis frequently, and sometimes personified it, 
regarding it as a companion, and often in some manner identified 
it irith the other, nobler self of his dreams. He did not masturbate, 
in die technical sense, until adolescence. He only practiced auto- 
eroticism. At no time during this period was there any contact of 
an erotic nature with another boy or with a girl, and he never had 
any erotic associations, either mental or physical, iritli his mother. 

-dge /o 14, School: 

Christopher entered the grade scliool at 0. He was mentally 
somewhat advanced for his age. It is said that he could already 
read with some facility. He was physically weak and extremely 
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shy, however, and during the first three years of school he suffered 
from a sort of vocal inhibition which may be akin to stage fright. 
When asked to talk or speak up in class, he was unable to do so. 
It was discovered that although he could do very well on rmtten 
spelling tests, he could not spell aloud. Furthermore, when for any 
reason attention was called to him in school, he sometimes would 
have diarrhea. Also he experienced great difficulty in making him- 
self heard, when he did speak aloud, and this contributed to his 
distress. All of these cerehrotic experiences tvere of great intensity. 

In the early spring of Christopher’s third year of school he ap- 
pears to have broken dorm for a time, and to have lost his voice 
altogether for some ten days. He was taken out of school for the 


remainder of that spring, and was tutored by his mother. Under 
this treatment he blossomed astonishingly, and appears to have 
made progress which put him well ahead of his class, for in the 
following autumn, after starting the fourth grade, he was jumped 
ahead a year to the fifth grade. 

This jump of a year may have been a mistake. Christopher now 
thinks It was. The educational philosophy of the move was based 
on a supposition that his shyness might be due to a sense of in- 
feiionty or insecurity arising from lack of achievement, and that 

mentally brilliant, then he 
might begin to think of himself as in one sense strong. Actually he 
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He had learned to respond to the sexual theme in literature, ho^v’- 
ever, and frequently experienced what he now terms “delightful 
Priapism,” both from directly sexual descriptions and from de- 
scriptions o£ violence, torture, or physical mutilation. His tliresh- 
old of erection remained a very low one, the response taking 
place at a passing thought. His sexual imagery during this period 
Avas As’holly feminine in nature, but was very vague. It Avas never 
specifically that of intercourse, but seems to have been related 
particularly to a conception of the partially mature female breast. 
Masturbation Avas yet to be discovered. 


After 14: 

^ In high school as in grade school, Christopher found life essen- 
tially painful. He suffered through the loneliness and emptiness 
of month after month, buoyed up only by the thought that in 
later yrars when he would be a grown man most of the present 
discomforts would be gone. There w-ould no longer be the pain- 
1 shyness, he thought, and the internal clamping doim in the 
ace of ev^ soaal situation. In the freedom of fully adult life all 
*at would surely vanish, as would the embarrassment arising from 

no^^ his contem- 
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phantasy which appears to be intermediate between the daydream 
and the night dream. In the afternoon he usually would read, but 
never anything touching on school work. He read mostly the so- 
called light novels, or “psychological** novels, as he calls them. 
Stones of adventure had no fascination for him. He read almost 
none of the popular boys* books of his day. He loved Sherlock 
Holmes and often dreamed about him (still does). The Fenimore 
Cooper tales were stodgy, stupid. D'Artagnan and the three mus- 
keteers were “ineffably tiresome.” Galsworthy, a little later, be- 
came one of his favorite authors. He has read all of Dickens, twice. 
He waded through nearly all of Thackeray. George Eliot was a 
favorite. 

There were many efforts to “bring him out,” by encouraging 
him to take part in plays, to go to parties, to learn to dance, to 
develop hobbies of a social nature. All of these efforts failed. His 
mother, during the high school period, had a strong intuition that 
the boy was in some fundamental sense younger than his years 
and that he should not be so for along in school. But relatives, 
and for some reason the father, overruled her half-resolve to take 
him out of school for a year or two. 

Christopher never showed any particular ability in one liigh 
school subject as compared with another. He did just enough ivork 
in all subjects to pass, and no more. Beyond that, he was too tired 
to be interested. He was, during these years, and to a lesser degree 
is even now, obsessed with an idea that he was not a true partici- 
pant in life. He felt that he was only a visitor, and somehow a 
visitor let into the wong house. Therefore his failure to distin- 
guish himself was not really a reflection upon him. He ^\'as only 
a detached watcher of the scene. He never entered into any kind 
of competition, and has never recognized the existence of a com- 
petitive relationship in wiiich he himself was a part. 

This youth never became interested in religion. Altlioiigh not 
churcli members tliemselvcs, his mother and fatlier conceived the 
idea during Christopher’s high school career that young people's 
social life at the most popular local Protestant church might con- 
stitute an excellent tonic for him. The result ivas that for nearly 
a whole year Sunday evenings were ruined by my having to dress 
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up and go sit with a lot of stuffy, social-minded fools to be up- 
lifted.” 

In about the middle of the junior year of high* school, tvhen he 
was 15, while looking at a more or less nude female picture in a 
magazine and manipulating his penis, he had an ejaculation. This 
was possibly the first really somatotonic physical event in which 
he had ever participated. The momentarily untrammeled, con- 
centrated somatotonic ecstasy was an entirely netv experience to 
Christopher (in sharp contrast "with Boris, to 'whom the first sexual 
orgasm had appeared as a rather natural, or almost routine event. 
Boris was used to violent, ecstatic, sudden exertion of his body, in 
one way or another. For Christopher it was a bolt out of the blue). 
He tried it again, that same night. He had been reading in bed 
at the time of the first occurrence. This second time, the violent 
opisthotonic stretching of his muscles left him exhausted. He 
thinks he went to sleep immediately, a very rare event for him. 

It was the Brst 

1 g he had ever found of a physical nature that he could do well. 
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idea ivas overruled. He went to a small coeducational college in 
Ills own State, coming home for vacations and summers. He lived 
on a very small allowance, partaking only of the cheapest of every- 
tiling, and entering into no activities of any kind. He earned no 
part of his own way. College was taken with almost complete 
passivity. During the college years he developed the custom of 
indulging his fondness for the movies. Most of that part of his 
allowance which was not used for food went to the cinema houses, 
Christopher has never smoked, and of course he never drank. He 
lived for three years in one rooming house, paying $2.00 a week 
for his attic room. At the beginning of the fourth year he moved 
into one of the college dormitories, but moved out again at 
Christmas to another rooming house. It was quieter. He was 
never asked to visit a fraternity house, and he never did visit one. 

During the entire four years of college his mind was preoccupied 
with sex. He had a tremendous desire for sexual intimacy with a 
girl. He had never kissed a girl, however, and had never actually 
escorted a girl anyivhere. He had only wanted to, very intently, 
and the more intently he wanted to, the more difficult it was to 
find an opportunity to do it. He was now continually resolving not 
to masturbate, but nevertheless was continuing to masturbate, at 
irregular intervals. If he would go two nights without masturbat- 
ing, on the third night he would go out and prowl. That is to say, 
he would walk the streets in a forlorn hope of "picking up" a 
female. There was no open prostitution in this college town. To 
find a prostitute it rvas necessary to be ’ in on die know,’ and to 
do that it was necessary to "belong" somewhere. Christopher did 
not belong, and during his four years of college he found no pros- 
titute, although he had long since laid aside the three dollars 
which he had been told was the necessary fee, and this three dolkirs 
he always carried tvith him on his lonely night proivls. 

Nor could he find a girl with whom there seemed to be a pos- 
sibility of developing any intimacy. He found one or two "fiefty, 
vulgar females" who appeared to be willing, hut that trould be 
worse than nodiing, he thouglit. Tlie girl must be delicate and 
slender. "Otherwise a horse or cow would he better." He had 
nothing to offer an attractive girl, externally, and in reality he had 
notliing to offer but his great desire and an extreme scnsiUvity. 
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These were not very marketable. He altogether lacked the address 
and assurance to make an initial contact, and in four years he made 
no such contact. He graduated from college as virginal as when 
he entered. But in the meantime he had masturbated excessively, 
and he had read somewhere that such a practice leads to im- 
potency. His ejaculations had become noticeably easier to produce, 
and the orgasm was less intense than formerly. All this he inter- 
preted as a sign of approaching impotency and he was well on the 
way to developing a masturbational cerebrosis. 

Christopher never became interested in any of his college 
studies. Some of them looked promising, he now recalls, but he 
postponed all serious consideration of such matters, pending the 
solution of his major sex problem. He "concentrated" in educa- 
tion having at this time some vague idea that he might ultimately 
teach school. 

After college Christopher returned home, where he virtually 
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going to be extremely cerebrotonic, but perhaps the nature of 
the early (and late) conditioning will within limits determine how 
cerebrotonic, as well as whether the secondary temperamental 
components will exceed or fall short of tlieir respective morpho- 
logical indications, ,and in what manner. This postulates a rea- 
sonable latitude of play for environmental influences. It may be 
that Christopher could have developed into, let us say a 2-2-6 
pattern temperamentally, under different influences, instead of 
the 1-1-7 pattern which he did develop. As a temperamental 2-2-6 
he might well have been happy, efficient and full of achievement. 

If this hypothesis is countenanced, then it is permissible to 
speculate as to what specific influences might have brought about 
results different from those which did emerge. W^e do not noiv 
propose to wander very far into this attractive field of speculation, 
hut will content ourselves with one or two simple observations. 

To begin with, excessive cerebrotonia presents a problem very 
different from that of excessive somatotonia. Cerebrotonia can be 
contacted’ in a number of ivays. It responds to all languages. For 
one thing it can often be considerably mellowed, softened, or 
snowed under’ by viscerotonic influences. Sometimes the simple 
expediem o£ overfeeding a person, or feeding him cream to raise 
his weight, will alleviate cerebrotonic symptoms. (This also works 
reLrdon Possible by dieting and weight 
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characteristics, the result would probably have been disastrous. 
He ^vas sufficiently fragile to have been destroyed rather easily, 
had any attempt been made to force the second component upon 
him. 

We have learned from experience one psychological generaliza- 
tion which seems to be important. That is: Never try to reverse a 
morphological predominance in the educational development of a 
personality. In the working out of this generalization, the second- 
ary predominance (that of the second strongest over the weakest 
component) is of more practical importance than the primary pre- 
dominance (that of the strongest over the second strongest com- 
ponent). The primary predominance Is usually obvious, and the 
temperamental pattern ordinarily follows it quite naturally. But 
the two weaker components are likely to be of nearly the same 
strength. The predominance of one of them may be slight, and 
may be (morphologically) dysplastic, or (temperamentally) dys- 
crastic. When this is the case the competition for secondary pre- 
dominance at the temperamental level is likely to be held in close 
balance, and environmental influences may then turn the scales 
either way. 

We feel that much of the avoidable human frustration and 
misery takes its origin from misanthropic reversal of the second- 
ary predominance. For example, a child who is morphologically 
S'2-5 may have a father or brother in whom the second component 
holds either a primary or a secondary predominance. There is 
then a strong tendency on the part of the latter to influence the 
child in a somatotonic direction, thus inadvertently attempting to 
reverse the child’s natural personality pattern. The 3-2-5 child l len 
may try to live out a 2-3*5 pat^^ern. It seldom works. It is a waj-s 
obvious that something is radically tvrong. 

A large number of the "neurotic" or maladapted people »om 
we have studied have shown this kind of reversal of what t icjr 
morphology indicated (see Cliapter VI). This is why it seems im- 
portant that somatotyping be done ndth the utmost care. A care- 
less approach to somatotyping is possibly as dangerous as a careless 
approach to surgery. 

In Christoplicr’s case, the above danger ivas avoided. Instead, 
both tlie assertive component and the viscerotonic component re- 
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mained lor a long time almost vestigial, and a high degree of 
cerebrosis developed. Whether or not this could have been pre- 
vented by a more viscerotonic influence is something we should 
like to know. In any event this boy ^vas later rescued by his (rather 
heavy endo'^s'ment of) sexuality, which no-\v appears to have opened 
the way for him to live something like a normal life and possibly 
to make an achievement. 

There is one other thing we should like to know. Christopher 
is bitter about the long frustration of his sexuality. He thinks now 
that he could have made a good college record if he could have 
had a normal sexual contact. Could he have done so? What would 
have been the outcome had he lived during his *teens in a sexually 
more healthful environment? 
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4. Eugene: A Disturbing Somatotonic Personality 
SUMMARY 

Eugene is a short, chunky, powerfully built Rumanian Jewish 
youth of 22, who as a member of the first year class in the medical 
school has shown such extremely aggressive characteristics that the 
dean of the school has become concerned about his personality. 
His IQ is about 120, he has a good academic record, and there is 
no question about his continuance. The question is how best to 
handle him and to advise him. This is his fourth year on the 
campus at the State University. He will graduate in June and 
also have completed one year of medical school, since admission 
to the medical school is possible here with only three years of 
college work. 

This young man was bom in a suburb of Boston, but at the 
age of five moved to Newark, New Jersey, where his father has 
been successful in the department store business as the partner of 
a relative. There are seven other children, two of them (sisters) 
older than Eugene. The family is orthodox Jewish in religion, but 
is only nominally so. 

Eugene has always been short, as are his father and mother and 
sisters. He has heavy, coarse features, and curly black hair of con- 
spicuously coarse texture. He is extremely hirsute. He has a long 
body, with short, thick arms and legs. His voice is high, and it 
generally has a strident quality which immediately catches the 
attention. 

At the university he has worked prodigiously in all of his courses 
and has earned fairly high grades consistently. He has taken no 
part in campus activities of any kind, but is a member of one of 
the Jewish fraternities. Wherever he is known he is considered ag- 
gressive and obnoxious, but his professional outlook is probably 
favorable. 

TEMPERAMENTAL PATTERN 
Viscerotonia: 

X. Relaxation (4). The body as a whole is asseriix'cly erect. He is 
always ready for action, so far as tlie central bodily regions arc 
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concerned. When he sits, the back is straight and the head is far 
back. But there is peripheral relaxation in the hands, feet and 
face. The face looks almost bland. 


2. Love of Physical Comfort (4). Tlie primary motivation lies 
clearly in the competition for status. Yet there is a strong second- 
ary desire for physical comfort- He always wears the most com- 
fortable clothes possible, seeks and usually gets the most comforta- 
ble chair, loosens his tie and shirtband, never stands up rvhen it 
is possible to sit dorvn, is concerned about the proper softness of 
his mattress and pillows, etc. 

3. Slow Reaction (4). Peripheral reaction is slow. The hands are 
rather clumsy. The walk is a clumsy, deliberate, heel-pounding 
one. On the reaction-time experiments in the psychological labora- 
tory. he is a trifle slower than average. But the general reaction is 
fast. In classroom he is always among the first to speak up, and 
usually has the right answer. 


^ Love of Eating (5). This is probably his greatest indulgence. 
He will eat gluttonously when the opportunity offers, and at times 
ivi 1 go to great pains to secure and prepare his favorite foods. Yet 
the love of eating does not interfere with the vigorous prosecution 
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personal respect lor vested authority. He is politely obeisant to- 
n'ard professors. Yet he is a political anarchist, is usually dirty in 
his appearance, is a chain cigarette smoker (often irhere smoking 
is theoretically prohibited), and he takes advantage of people ruth- 
lessly if the opportunity is presented. 

8. Sociophilia (4). There is a fondness for small gatherings. He 
likes to study with ttvo or three others, and the noisier and more 
jolly the gathering the better. In general, it is unpleasant for him 
to be alone. Yet his sociophilia is more superficial and external 
than profound. He always avoids large gatherings, and he is highly 
clannish. 

9. Indiscriminate Amiability (2). He is expressive and demonstra- 
tive, but is singularly free from personal sentiment, and while 
his good fellowship is genuine, it is far from warm. He is in no 
sense emotionally involved with other personalities, even widi 
those who know him best. His relationship to oUiers is like tliat 
of a professional salesman. 

10. Greed for Affection and Approval (2). There is essentially an 
austere independence of social approval. His primary altitude to- 
ward tire majority of his fellow students is one of contempt and 
of almost warlike rivalry. Even among his Jetrisli friends in his 
fraternity, tliis essentially competitive attitude is predominant. Yet 
he is watchful for disapproval on the part of a professor, and is 
energetic in mending the situation. 

11. Orientation to People (4). He knows where his bread is but- 
tered, all the time, and he also has the somalotonia to act on his 
knowledge. IVithin the limitations of his rather narrow interests 
he has accurate orientation to people. He is more deeply interested 
in status and in the outtvard manifestations of authority and rec- 
ognition, than in people as people. 

12. Evenness of Emotional Flow (2). Emotional e.xprcssion is un- 
even and tempestuous. At times warm emotion is expressed. At 
times there is an austere harshness which suggests a cold ttiiivcrsal 
hate. 

13. Tolerance (1). He expresses intolerance in almost all of lus 
relationships. Politically he is intolerant of Republicans: sexually, 
of those who preach "pnidcry": aesthetically, of anything but a 
certain crass sophistication; rcHgiousIy. of everything, inclnaing 
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the religion of his own people. In his immediate, personal rela- 
tionships he is harshly intolerant of disagreement or contradiction, 
and when he is with two or three of his comrades, the noise and 
the gesticulations of impatience suggest imminent mortal combat. 

14. Complacency (3). In general, he is not complacent about 
human society or about life at large. But when well fed and rest- 
ing, he is complacent about himself. He then becomes boastful 
and likes to review his achievements. 


15. Deep Sleep (5). He goes to sleep easily and quickly, and snores 
loudly, usually beginning to snore after he has been asleep for a 
couple of hours or so, never immediately. Also he talks and 
thrashes about in sleep. He is a noisy sleeper. 

16. The Untempered Characteristic (2). Almost an antithesis. At 
long range tlie face looks bland. But upon close contact this person- 
aUty emanates a rigid fixity of purpose. There is a centralized un- 
yielding quality, in contrast with the peripheral intensity seen in 
«rebrotonia. The set of the body suggests watchfulness for the 
main chance, and disregard of details. 

orfeeZ^t' of Feeling (3). Communication 

eln o ivfnar' ^impeded. But the violent, 

ItZdXukt t constitutes an impediment. 

(3>. n. ™c.»n 

fond of alcohol inZ somatotonic. He is 

warmer and mo e eZaZ^: Tt 

19. Need of People when Troubled (rh Dn 

to be tor people when trouble occurf He caZr"^ 

listener without inhibition. There has aZ h ^ 

of the somatotonic response to trouble indication 

trouble which he frequentlv hrinu^ ’ to tlie kind of 

=0. Orientation toward Childhood ^™®clf (social hostility). 

with family is very Zon! He (s)' ^he tie-up 

family of his own as soon as posdZZh “ 

stronger urge toward somatotonic fulhlfmenu. hoZtf ' 
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SoTJiatotonia: 

1. Assertiveness of Posture and Movement (6). The primary asser- 
tive set of the body is a conspicuous characteristic, although there 
is peripheral relaxation. See trait V-i. 

Love of Physical Adventure (6). He loves fast automobiles, and 
will drive at 8o miles an hour. He has twice had bad smashups, 
once killing a young woman in another car. Also he is passionately 
fond of horses and of (German) police dogs. Yet he scornfully dis- 
likes athletics of all sorts. He plays no athletic games. 

3. The Energetic Characteristic (7). His energy is limitless, and 
he has it well harnessed to his primary purpose. There is never 
hesitation or procrastination. He goes straight at his work on all 
occasions. He seems to think with his body as a whole. 

4. Need of Exercise (5). There is almost constant activity. He is 
never still for long. The body needs to be doing sometliing all bf 
the time. Yet formal or prescribed exercise is not indulged in. 
There appears to be no call for it. He combines business with 
pleasure, exercising the body continually, but harnessing this 
energy to the achievement of his primary competitive purpose. As 
a fixed policy he always does about twice the laboratory work as- 
signed in a course, 

5. Love of Dominating (7). This is his religion. He lives, he says, 
to become powerful in his world, and he rationalizes that this is 
the mainspring behind all human motivation. Man slri\'cs in order 
to rule others. All else is humbug. The strong accept this challenge, 
he thinks, and the weak rationalize. Capitalism is a rotten arrange- 
ment through which the weak get tlic best of the strong or falsely 
maintain an advantage ivon by strong ancestors. 

6. Love of Risk (6). He loves danger, and loves gambling. His pas- 
sion is poker for good stakes, although he noir rarely has time to 
indulge, for he studies nearly every evening. After he qualifies as 
a physician he proposes to "live up to the standard of the profes- 
sion’’ and become a great poker player. He keeps a weather c) c on 
the stock market, against tlie day when he will have money with 
which to gamble. 

7. Sold Directness of Manner (6). His manner is always liold .and 
direct. There is no beating about the bush with Eugene. He fixes 
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everybody with a direct, unblinking stare, and goes straight to the 
point. 

8. Courage for Combat (4). He has never been knoivn to fight, 
and he has more than once been called a coward by pugnacious 
contemporaries. Yet he is fearless of physical injury in his notori- 
ously reckless automobile driving, and readily accepts a bet on a 
race from one city to another. He is aggressively courageous in 
trying to sell a pint of blood (for transfusion purposes) more often 
than the rules of the hospital permit. 

9. Competitive Aggressiveness (7). So strongly marked that tlie 
trait has attracted the attention of university autliorities, and 
Eugene is in some quarters considered pathologically aggressive. 

10. Psychological Callousness (7). This trait seems pathologically 
accentuated. He not only is insensitive to the desires of people in 
his immediate environment, but he seems driven by an ovenvhelm- 
mg impulse to bend people to his will. He browbeats and bullies 
wherever it can be done. 

11. Claustrophobia (6). There is a dislike of small places and of 

coiners. He wants to be out in the open. A closed door is a great 
irritation to him. “ 


uoofhf (7). Eugene is often depended 

2ratZt°S" purposes in 

UUW TWe T,"’ ™ P^dcular eiJmtion from 

things up and get things done. ^ 

Z ZknaZ"'lghZi”Z™e Z" “ *at he carries 

rises far above competition. "^‘dent voice 

14- Spartan Indifference to Pain f6i While h , ■ 

all discomforts, there can he little ^ complains loudly of 

rivity to deep pain In his last a^Zvi" '““d- 

jaw and his arm, and cut a deen ^ he broke his 

one meeting of one class, and mLfZruD d 

For some reason he iras dissatisfied • P during the same tveek. 

face, and had them t Ztut afd loT 

•5. General Noisiness hi He " “^ain. 

(7). He u supremely noisy. He whistles in- 
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cessantly. If a radio is available he will turn on tlie noisiest pro- 
gram, and settle dosvn comfortably to study. When he moves, 
something usually slams. 

26, Overmainrity of Appearance (6). He gives the impression oi 
being older than he is. The heavy features are rigidly set. The 
skin of his face shows heavy creases. There is a pronounced early 
frontal (mesomorphic) baldness. 

17. Horizontal Mental Cleavage (6). Eugene is not unaware of 
the primary trend of his own innermost cravings. He grasps the 
main drift of his inner nature fairly well, probably accurately. He 
is, however, quite cut off from the inner expression of his sec- 
ondary and tertiary (weakest) components. He does not hear the 
minority voice within himself. There is almost complete suppres- 
sion of the component of restraint. This is the common and the 
main symptom of horizontal mental cleavage- 

18. Assertiveness and Aggression under Alcohol (5). The reaction 
is essentially somatotonic. Under alcohol he expresses principally 
the sense of power and vaunting ambition. There is also a sec- 
ondary note of viscerotonic good fellowship and good will. 

19. Need of Action when Troubled (5). There is a strong v’iscero- 

tonic reaction, but also there is a strong somatotonic reaction. He 
is prone to take long, fast automobile trips when he is distressed 
or disappointed, and in the face of social frustration or attempted 
chastening (of which he lias had a good deal), he accepts no blame 
but throws his energy the harder into die competition for grades 
and thereby For status. respect to iJie set of traits to ivhicli 

\ve refer as **the 19’s,” Eugene shows the rare 5’5** pattern. 

20. Orientation toward Goals and Activities of Youth (5). There 
is a strong inclination toward the viscerotonic afllliations of family, 
but there is an even stronger urge to compete for power, money, 
and similar goals of youth. It is in this latter direction tliat the 
primary orientation lies. 5-5"* Is the pattern for die sos. 

Cerehrotonia: 

1. Physical Restraint, Tightness (i). He presents a good antithesis 
to this trait. There is no c-xternol or internal inliibition. He "lets 
himself go" at all times. 

2. Physiological Overresponse (i). No trace. No diRCstuc dirtnrb- 
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ance under any circumstances. (He has what is called "guts," or 
"good kidney.”) Colds are not acute, and arc inclined to settle in 
the chest. He has had several infections and all the common con- 
tagious diseases. Mosquitoes do not bite him. He believes that the 
sting of the mosquito is “mostly imagination.” There is no trace 
of constipation in his history. The BMR is minus 2. 

3. Overly Fast Reactions (2). Specific bodily reactions are slightly 
on the slow side. His social adaptation is effective. There are none 
of the overly fast (cerebrotonic) reactions which result in confu- 
sion. Eye movements are rather slow and deliberate. There is 
never any suggestion of blushing or blanching. The face remains 
impassive. The only suggestion of the overfast reaction is his 
tendency to speak out too quickly. 


4. Love of Privacy (1). Eugene does not like privacy. He feels that 
man was never intended to be a lonely animal. He is unhappy and 
restive when alone. He feels that he cannot concentrate on his 
studies when alone, or when it is "too quiet, like a graveyard." 
If no people are about, he must have the radio. 

5. Mental Overintensity, Hyperattentionality (2). He is in certain 

™ ’^hat is going 

on all the nme. In basebaU language, he knows exactly where the 

hsL^r,- play. But he is not 

wdfh?ffidr° f T the point oE interference 

fused by ove^n^nt^llLl^n^Ur'^vSs^S " 

6. Secretive Restraint of Feelina -tk • . ’ 

expression of feeling. On the ctntmw of 

feeling externally than exists interaaUv Th'''”' 
argument, of which he is very fonrt especially true in 

7- Sdpcomcmns Motility „ 7 the Eyes ' 

sentially impassive, immobile But there 

watchfulness about the eves which =. =“l“concertingly sharp 
miss much. He has been called selfj^ f“tless. Eugene does not 
no sense inhibitively self^onsdous he is in 

(1). No trace of a phobia here, although he rarely 
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seeks large crowds. He is highly agglutinative, in the small-group 
sense. See trait V-8. 

9. Inhibited Social Address (1). He presents an excellent antithesis 
to this trait. His composure is so unassailable that he is in some 
quarters hated on that account. In all situations he maintains the 

social initiative. , , xt , u- 

10. Resistance to Habit and Poor Routintzmg (1). He has his life 
almost perfectly routinized. with respect to sleep, eating and 
elimination, getting up in the morning, and work. There is not 
even momentary hesitancy about getting down to work, and he 
almost always does what he plans. 

11. Agoraphobia (1). None. He loves large rooms, large houses, 
likes to be out in the most conspicuous position possible, an 
avoids corners. He is an exhibitionist of the deepest dye. 

la. Urtpredictability of Attitude (2). There is little 
cerebrofonic unpredictability. His basic attitude 
Rut there is at times almost a hypomanic violence in his social 
address and he has been accused by superficial observers of __emo- 

tional instability." He has been ““f He Jres nts the 

13. Vocal Restraint and Restraint of No,se (1). He presents tn 

antithesis to to of Spartanism (S-.4) is 

.1 —1 p -‘"- 

sleeps well, although (2). The general appear- 

16. Youthful Intentness "MW^rity, and at a distance, lack of 

ance of the face suggests o ^ ,„tdi- 

intentness. But when the 

fill intentness is seen in the eye. antithesis. This is a 

17. Vertical Jnciation is horizontal. There is no 

highly objective mi . indication of a manic 

schizoid tendency, and there 

tendency. y litUc. He is fond of .alcohol. 

,8. Resistance to i4to7iof ^ accentuate his strongest 

and he jj^rnfirt - no reversal of a primary- or 
component. There is 
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secondary morphological predominance under the influence of 
alcohol. 

19. Need of Solitude when Troubled (1). No indication of ever 
turning to solitude under stress. He turns to people, and to action. 

20. Orientation toward the Later Periods (1). He is not concerned 
about intellectual maturity, or about religion or philosophy, and 
he has no love for old age. He shows a strong primary predisposi- 
tion both to^vard somatotonic goals (competition for power, money 
and status) and toward viscerotonic goals (family and children) 

Totals; Viscerotonia, yo; Somatotonia, 121; Cerebrotonia, 28. 
Index of Temperament, 


PHYSICAL CONSTITUTION 

Age 22, Ht. 63,5, Wt. 142, Somatotype Q'-S-i (3-6-1, 3-6-1, 3-6-1, 

4-6-1. 4-6-1). g 1.7. M.2,d 6. ^ 


This is a powerful, sturdy, mesomorphic physique of short 
stature. Mesomorphy is ovenvhelmingly the primary component, 
an en omorphy shows an equally ovenvhelming secondary pre- 
dominance over ectomorphy, which is at the extreme minimum. 
There is no particular dysplasia, aliliough the concentration of 
^doraorphy below the diaphragm (Regions IV and V) is notably 
‘i^Phragm. Total dysplasia is 6 (endo- 
dvsoUi. °)- This is a very lotv 

somamtvor showing only two different 

h abUtttrl somatotypes. Gynandromorphy 

coarse^elr:! phy^que””"'’'’'*’'^- => 

thighs are really nt^omor^^’ 

show a certain soinHlincr^,.^ , , below the knee 

in Jewish men (and womenTtLnre^I^'* ^ “ frequently 

mcial characteristic. There is a oen.r i ® 

in the singularly short lower legs /tL 

foot are weak.) S - ( he extensor muscles of the 

This somatotype is likely to take 


on w’eight enormouslv in 
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later life. With its powerful, sturdy frame and the heavy muscu- 
lature, a 361-461 can put on fat almost unlimitedly. These people, 
when not controlled by external or internal restraint, are likely 
to double their weight in the middle decades. But a mesomorphic 
6 cannot become flabby, and will never lose its general shape. 
There will never be a sagging bay window. The whole trunk 
seeins to inflate and expand, just about as much above the waist 
as below it. 

The forehead is fairly high and sloping. The extremely hairy 
eyebrows are high-arched so that the face has a singularly open, 
frank expression. The dark brown eyes are large and widely 
spaced. The coarse, black hair has begun to thin out frontally, 
and it has a short curl which starts close to the scalp. The nose, 
which has only a moderate Semitic hump, is broad at the base, 
large as a whole, and high at the bridge. The mouth is large, with 
very thick, heavily muscled lips. The lips show a moderate vis- 
cerotonic protrusion when the face is relaxed, but this character- 
istic is not pronounced. The beard is so heavy that even im- 
mediately after shaving there is a deep blue-black hue over the 
face. The head as a whole is large, and slightly brachycephalic. 
The face is long, broad and deep — a very large face. Tlie neck 
is short and extremely massive. Even at as, it is already difficult 
to distinguish between head and neck posteriorly. 

The trunk seems very long, in contrast with the short legs 
and the short neck and arms. Tiic shoulders are broad, and slop- 
ing. The chest and abdomen are very heavily muscled. The 
front of the body and the arms and legs arc tliickly covered with 
black hair. The testicles are large but the penis is small and short, 
widr poorly developed corona. The hips are fairly wide, but there 
is little suggestion of any feminoid flaring. The waist is a little 
high for the somatotype (this somatotypc is likely to have ,a scry 
low waist). The distribution of the luxuriant pubic hair is 
markedly masculine. 

The hands and feet arc relatively small and weak-appearing 
for a physique svliicli as a svholc is mesomorphic C. but this is a 
common characteristic among Jewish people. Tlicy arc "ccutrip 
etal,” in the sense that their concentration of strcngtii and mass 
tends to lie close to tlic center of the body. Nordics arc frequently 
••centrifugal" in the sense that they often show relatively great 
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strength in the forearms and lower legs, as compared with regions 
nearer the center of the body. 


CUNICAL HISTORY 

Eugene is the third of eight living children. The two oldest 
are sisters, six and five years older, respectively, than Eugene. 
There are t^vo younger sisters and three younger brothers. 

Pregnancy was full term, and birth weight normal. The baby 
appears to have been vigorous. He gained weight rapidly. At i 
and also at 2 years of age he was tvell over average rveight. Since 
the family was on public charity at the time of Eugene’s birth, 
he was bom at a good Boston maternity hospital, and his early 
development was watched by the Welfare Department of one 
of the best pediatric clinics in the city. He is described as a “nor- 
mal, active, vigorous infant.” 

During the first three years he had measles, mumps, chickenpox, 
whooping cough and diphtheria, the last two severely. At 13 
months *ere was a severe exudative, generalized eruption of the 
skin which was undiagnosed. ThU never recurred. Three times 
within the first two years the baby was hospitalized for acute or 
«PP«”espimtory infections. There were several middle 
nfections. Tonsils and adenoids were removed at age 5. Severe 

'1” = -d 4 6. Blood 

iuries oLf 

denLTat m ^‘PP^'iicitis and appen- 

eaomy at ig. Boils intermittently since age 12 

xr.Tnfr-.":” ■" “■ 

the cremasteric, which is very active 

intercourse at i 3 °SKuLlyh 2 “^!er beenTr^’^^'^ h 


background 

Batemal: 


>895. He onTorf,tl'Sem°lfoTwtnr,U^^^^ 
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the United States. He worked for a relative in New York for 
several years, then ran a small clothing business in a suburb of 
Boston for a few years, and finally established himself successfully 
m Newark as a partner in a department store, which has since 
became a chain of department stores. He has made money. Phys- 
ically he is described by Eugene as a short man of great muscular 
strength, who has never grown very fat. He has short, thick legs 
and like Eugene is excessively hairy. He might be anything from 
a 2-y-i to a 3-6-2. Nothing is known of his predecessors. The 
scourge of this family is said to be diabetes, with several cases 
of gall bladder disease also on record. Three of the father’s sisters 
have been operated upon for gall bladder disorders. One of the 
paternal uncles (father’s younger brother) died of cancer. Another 
died of apoplexy. Eugene believes that all fourteen of his father’s 
brothers and sisters were short and stocky. 

Maternal! 

The mother came over from Rumania in 1898 to marry. She 
is said to have been the prettiest of a family of eleven children, 
nine of whom eventually came to this country. This woman is 
four feet eleven inches tall and now weighs about 160 pounds. 
She looks merely short and fat to the casual observer, but she is 
predominantly mesomorphic, not endomorphic. She has the same 
sort of long, muscular trunk, and the short, thick arms and legs 
that Eugene shows. At sixteen, when she married, she ivas called 
“slender.” She is probably a 4-6-1 in somalotype. 

This woman has worked tremendously, and has been an ex- 
cellent wile. Her principal sorrow is that she has only eight chil- 
dren (now that there is lots of money). Two of her sisters and 
also two oC her brothers beat her in die number of children. She 
estimates that altogether Eugene has between no and 120 first 
cousins. Her people have done well, she reminisces, but if only 
the times had not been so hard, they would have done much 
better. 

Both of tlie mother’s parents have been brought to this coun- 
try. The maternal grandfather died of "gall bladder and kidney 
trouble" at 6a, and the grandmother, non- 67, Iras for some years 
been confined to tlie house by "bad feet and obesny Both of 
these grandparents were short and hcaiy. On tins s.de of the 
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family, kidney disease and high blood pressure have been the 
predominant causes of death. There have been several cases of 
gall bladder disease. No diabetes, no cancer, no arthritis, no 
tuberculosis. 


Siblings: 

1. Sister, now 28. Married and has five children. She is about 
five feet tall, is said to have been “slender” at marriage. Now 
weighs 140. 

2. Sister, now 27. Married, has four children. About the same 
physique. Slightly taller. 

3. Eugene. 

4- Brother, ai. In college in New York. Said to be doing well, 
and plans to study law. Close to Eugene’s physique, but pos- 
sibly an inch taller. 

5. Sister, 20. Married, and has three children. She, too, is short 
and since marriage has broadened out remarkably. The 
inother thinfe that this girl is the star of the family, and that 
she may ultimately have twenty children. Her husband, a 
second cousin, has already made half a million dollars in 
the wholesale drug business, and is still under 30. 

. Brother, 18. In college in New York. The tallest of the 

n '"‘=hes, and muscular. 

7. rather, 16. In high school. Short and stocky. 

8. Sister, 14. In high school. Short and stocky. 

GENERAL LIFE STORY 

First 6 Years: 

demanding ofl'er eighi chUdre^ he was the most vigorous and 

»“r.rrrsi r™’";" -- » "i“ 

later boys did n^tt baMe 'd “ 

anything, less demanding tharthrgtirE''"’"''' 

“when Eu°gcnfwa?rLb‘"';h’’T™’'’^ 

■neat apartment of four rooms th^mtlmr s^^^t'-priy' 
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furnished and badly heated. During most of Eugene’s babyhood 
the family received support from a public welfare agency. This 

ship in Newark. ^ o litflp bov. mostly with 

Eugene uufttlTrrecalled concerning this period. 

other Jewish children. Bu 

The mother thinks that Eugeiie t . yie never did any 

he was ’’the boss” 

fighting, so far as is knot , ^ clearest memories. It 

excessive fondness entered public school, and 

was apparently only after J appreciably shorter 

had reached perhaps age . remembers ”sud- 

than his companions ot like a • 

SU’ire -r- S considered smaller than 

which occurred whose home he spent much ot Ins 

family of hve or six chi re ,^^,1 ^nd he 

time. These were They were musically inclined, 

always was given choice o Eugene in the piano and m 

Their parents often trie ; jerested. His interest was in cakes 
dancing, but he was not m jpplhh stud, 

and tarts, and " p„yi„g must have ruined those 

tliat dancing and ^minted to much. 

kids. None o£ them has ^3„ifest (and to feel) ^c.it 

As a cliild Eugene was „„ older sisters, whom 

respect tor older «!='“«;’ ‘“n.ority lather than as r.valk Tim 
he regarded as persons of am^ ^ ,„th him than 

parents seemed closer, a 35 , 

These sisters. Even now he looU ^ P ^ hil r. 

relatives, rather than aspirations 

so far as he U early aiitoerot.e bfe. Sexual 

moUier. Notlung is known 
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did not become o£ any overt importance to him until after ado- 
lescence. No sexual incidents of early childhood are recalled. 

Religion ^vas essentially family worship, or the worship of pro- 
creation and “racial purity.'* The father and mother have both 
called themselves “atheists,” as long as Eugene can remember, but 
they always observed the Jewish holidays, and the principal tenet 
of their faith appears to have centered around the primary duty 
to marry within the Jetvish race and to produce a large number of 
children. Both Eugene and his father are singularly fond of 
roast pork, although the mother, due to what Eugene calls a “re- 
ligious hangover,” has always abstained from pork. 


Age 6 to 14. School: 

Eugene entered a synagogue school at 6 and transferred a year 
later to the Newark public school system. He disliked the former 
but appears to have patly enjoyed the latter. At the time of start- 
ing public school this boy was 7 years old, was of at least average 

S’now --g- The 

reallv^ money, and Eugene considers that he ■was 

of h^ch Idren environment. About half 

condnuedt Lm “ """" The sisters 

Tou't them^r^ugene'’”''^*^ 

was ever bullied nr i i believe that he 

brought home excellemre^rtorrandth 

written by the princinal of u 1 ^ mother has a letter 
finished the second inade in ^ 'i'lhen Eugene 

her on the excellent school h ^ principal congratulates 

mother and father conimm ^"’"^ home, both 

mind the importance of excelHng aricLor^The*'" ?'°"".g“=v’s 

his special appetites of the gratification of 

like, depended usually udou Pastries and the 

or arith'metic. And Xinrso aon"® spelling 

him. for altliough his mental teft. natural for 

mg a p.rrticularly high intellieenc^”''^ mvealed him as possess- 
narily industrious. quotient, he teas extraordi- 
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All through the grades, school went along well for Eugene, 
and he graduated at 15 with an excellent record. During this 
time he never manifested interest in any kind of athletics.^or in 
any kind of exercise for its own sake. His mind was intensely 
practical. He did not see anything to be gained from playing 
games, he says, and so he invested his time where it would pay 
dividends. In the summer he went frequently to a beach resort, 
sometimes with his mother and father, sometimes tvith older 
relatives. There were at least a hundred fairly close relatives now 
living within a short radius of his locality, and they constituted 
what amounted virtually to a nation within a nation. They went 
to the beach in force, taking possession twenty or thirty strong. 
In a short time they usually had the space all to themselves. Most 
of them talked German or Yiddish on these occasions, and this 
seemed to help drive out the “foreigners" from the area selected. 

Eugene found that swimming was as natural to him as walking, 
and swimming is still what he calls his “greatest carnal pleasure.” 
He and the army of relatives would swim and lie in the sand pos- 
sibly half of the time through the summer. All of them would 
darken up almost to Negro color. His mother, by this time, w.rs 
"nearly an oval” in general outline, but he recalls that she was 
regarded among the relatives as one of the more slender, petite 
women. 

Sexuality happened to Eugene quite suddenly, at 12. His pubic 
hair sprouted, and a fine down began to appear all over his body. 

One summer afternoon, after he had been disturbed for several 
days by a singularly persistent erection, his manipulations pro- 
duced an ejaculation. He masturbated a fetv times, for it was a 
pleasant experience, but upon discussing the matter at some 
length svith both his mother and father, he decided that masturba- 
tion was a bad thing, and should be done but rarely. He feels ibat 
he has never had any very intense urge to masturbate, btit that 
masturbation has always been a question comparable to that of 
whether or not to go to the movies. The matter is usually decided 
quite rationally and objectively in bis mind. 

Both his mother and father recommended that be should seek 
sexual intercourse, and several prospective partners were men- 
tioned, all of tliem relatives or close friends. His father gave him 
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a box of condoms and explained their use. Several months later 
he experienced his first interco.urse, with a second cousin three 


years his senior, her mother tacitly approving. 

In discussing these matters with him, his father urged that he 
never have intercourse with other than Je^vish girls, and that he 
maintain the most strict hygienic protection, both of himself and 
of his partner. He feels that he has always followed these sug- 
gestions. During the past six years Eugene believes that he has 
had intercourse with about a dozen different girls. He has never 
contracted venereal disease or caused a pregnancy. His sexual 
endowment is not high. He has never needed or craved sexual 
indulgence, he feels, oftener than once in two weeks. He mastur- 


bates at infrequent intervals. He has never had any homosexual 
relations, and knows nothing of any abnormal sexual techniques. 
He is extremely fond of kissing, but has no other bodily sexual 
sensitivity except primary genital sensitivity. He derives no par- 
ticular satisfaction from touching or fondling any part of a girl’s 
body. His sexual pleasures are ptactically confined to kissing and 

h contact with another 

body). This has been the case since his first sexual experience. 

ciaU^h^r “"1!°°' been a happy one. espe- 

some of thT' "'T At about this timi 

smaller beaanT 7 u or 

aTheiaiit h c ! behind, so far 

in' fnled hinr" He recalls 

over°ttee tapefnn° ‘ nevertheless to excel 

impatience and to talt “i jl , began to show marked 
Certainly Ws sense o"rTvMr^° ‘’' ‘T ‘^’^ed. 

one thing he determined lin" ^ 

taller boys. He became nt.-, i ^ from any of these now 
conscious tliat he was a Jew'^and^tLrf^ 

pressed bitter scorn tor thcTonTetai ef ' 

Gentiles were now in tl.e *" 'be school (the 

came to blows with anyone so'flrL district). He never 

) SO tar as he can remember, but lie 
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found that he could shout other boys down, and this was his 
principal weapon. Many of the boys who were taller were non- 
Jewish, and these he particularly hated. All of his friends were of 
his own stature or shorter. He would have nothing to do tvith 
anyone over whom he could not dominate, and this characteristic 
has become more prominent in his nature as time has gone on. 
Today he counts as enemies or rivals all contemporaries who do 
not listen deferentially to him. He is ruthless and harsh with 
iveaker people who cross his path, and freely expresses a general 
contempt for the college population as a whole. His contempt 
extends indeed to nearly the entire population except the medical 
profession, ail of whom he regards with something like religious 
deference. 

After 14 : 

Eugene graduated from grammar school at 15, standing high in 
his class. He was by now generally disliked by all but those over 
whom he dominated. He was considered disagreeably aggressive, 
a loud mouth, and a "cocky Jew." He had little in common with 
his classmates and contemporaries, and he defiantly despised 
most of them. He found a pattern of life in tvhicli he had the ut- 
most confidence, and he "kneiv in his bones" that he ivoiild tvin 
out in the end— knew that he would become important and 
would win status while most of tliese others tvould be nobodics. 

For Eugene there were, and are, no distractions. Nothing can dis- 
tract him or draw his interest aw.ay from the main business at hand. 

He never forgets what he is primarily after. That h.as been tlie 
central characteristic of his nature- As a baby he always knew 
where the bananas were. He never pointed sparrotvs. His eye li.as 
always been glued upon the main chance. He has net cr been 
sidetracked by incompatible desires, by hobbies, or by acsliieiic 
distractions. 

In high school for four years he attended strictly to business. 

He had made up his mind that he was going to study medicine, 
and he concerned himself avidly with die liigli school courses m 
science. He was interested only in science. Tlie rest w.ss done p.rs- 
sably well because that w.as the way to play the game m which he 
participaiecL 
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He was now a runt in stature, but his body was tireless. There 
was prodigious strength in his compact trunk, and his massive, 
short legs had the sustained driving force of a couple of steel 
pistons. His ambition was high and personal. He would in the 
end put them all in their places. If he was ever tired, he never 
knew it. Somewhere back in the early years of high school, at the 
suggestion of his father, he adopted the fixed principle of always 
turning in exactly t^vice as much schoolwork as ^vas assigned. He 
had learned that quantity counted more than quality. This policy 
he followed to the letter. It won the hatred of his classmates and it 
won him consistently high standing in his classes. Best of all, it 
cost nothing. 


Sexuality was of little moment to Eugene. He feels that he was 
never seriously distracted by it. When the need was upon him he 
knew where to go. Always there were girls in his snug world of 
relatives who were only too glad to accommodate him. And he 
was never particular. Indeed he rather liked the sturdier, fat ones 
best— and these were the ones who were most amenable, for no- 
body else warned them. The problem of competition for sex was 
sidestepped. He could use a commodity which was constantly on 
a buyer s market. ' 

His family was prospering. His father was making money fast, 

of his relatives were prospering, and they were year by year be- 
coming more strongly intrenched. Their numbers were inLeasing 
m^u r^cdettdoTmd married o™ 

had moved into a fine hi a family 

servants. Eugene was to have "Christian” 

lege, and a liberal allorvance .^11*^?’! 

He continued to turn in his doubled 

his defiance. assignments and to express 

and l^;rh,r:refa;tr ^is class, 

eight hundred Jews were alr»drenrn“‘J‘-‘^™‘^ 

body Nearly half of these cameVom°the undergraduate 

-<1 Eugene knew several of .her^Tfotllerg ^^l^ 
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College has been essentially a repetition of high school. He 
found that his formula of depending upon quantity production 
worked as well in college as in high school. Eugene made no pre- 
tense of being brilliant. He tvas sound, not brilliant. He had a 
formula, a plan, and the capacity to live out a routine. He was a 
general, not a genius. Assigned a ten-page theme to tmte. he 
turned in twenty pages, typed by the typing bureau at so much 
a page. Assigned three laboratory experiments to turn in on a 
specific day, he did exactly six, and they went in on time, fully 
written up. It is in laboratory work that he really excels, for there 
his physical energy, his drive and aggressiveness, and his freedom 
from distractibility give him a great advantage. With Eugene 
every day is a strenuous competition, and he proposes never to be 
beaten if he can help it. He set his whole energy to the task of 
getting high grades, and for the most part he has got his high 
grades. One of his professors once said of him, “I personally 
despise that young man. In fact, I hate his guts, and I suspect 
that they are made of brass. I would have flunked him if he had 
given me half an excuse. But the fact is, he got an 'A' in my course. 

He did so much more svork than anybody else, and did it so 
voluntarily, that I tvas forced to grade him in tlie highest group. 

I could not have avoided it except by cheating against him." 

Eugene feels that he made one mistake in college. That ivas 
when he joined a fraternity, in his sophomore year. He complains 
that much of his energy has thereby been trasted in "arguing 
with fools," and that the total effect of all that the fraternity docs 
and stands for is essentially a stupid distraction. His appearance at 
the fraternity house abvays results in violent altercation, he sajs, 
and now that he is no longer young, he has little time or energy 
for that sort of thing. During tlie p.ast year he has visited his 
fraternity only rarely. 

The sexual problem has offered no more difficulty at the uni- 
versity than in high school. He likes short, thickset, uninhibited 
Jewish girls (he calls them slender), and fortunately tlic supply 
of these on the campus well exceeds the demand. All told, there 
are no less than nine of Eugene's known relatives notv attending 
the university. Five of these are women. Eugene has had a nets 
automobile eacii year at college. During his sophomore year he 
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killed a young ■woman in a smashup on tlie high^vay, but he "was 
not prosecuted, and the incident appears to have had no effect on 
him. He did not at the time miss a single full day of college. 
He has been in one other accident in ^diich his car was a total 
^\Teck, and also he has had minor crashes. He must get full value 
from his insurance money somehow, he says. It would be poor 
business to pay for insurance and not have any accidents. 

At the end of the third year he started medical school, tv'here 
we now find him. Since the medical courses emphasize laboratory 
work heavily, he is very much in his element. The early indication 
is that he will do excellently in his professional training. He plans 
to go into surgery, "where the big money is." 


THE PROBl£Af OF TREATMENT 
Thu is not a case for therapy. This young man is securely in- 
trenched in his world, and in a sense he represents the aristocracy 
oE one type oE the new order in America. He is destined almost 
certainly to succeed in his profession, and by hard, honest srark 
j u cut. He is sincere, he is sound in his 

methods, and he is shrewd. ’iVithout much doubt he will be ricli 

iui is hrirah^Xr°"““ 

irressive sense that he is exceedingly ag- 

He has little ™ To many he is personally offensive. 

The d«t™ t on r 

(cerebromnfcl^^^^^^^ f P°""- “ ^ome of the 

and U e e ^civilized, 

son in bir " be a welcome 

thL“,!fe''foc"etVidddi mod ' If he is patliologiol. 

been true to Ids owi! „"a° " P-bologicnl. For Im has 

natural and in kecnin-r wiih I • °"’“i°tonic predominance is 
ciraimsuinces he m":? n^rbl? ' 
tinder other circumstances Uic irnoir alUiough 

different. Probably the mm 1. t‘f^stations would have been 
tonia would have been a very d’ff''" fanifest and latent somaio- 
a verj different one a few generations ago. 
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Shortness of stature, in a person predominantly somatotonic, 
seems often to precipitate a more or less vigorous striving in tlte 
direction of manifest overexpression of that component. The most 
loudly overaggressive people are usually short, and they are of 
course somatotonic. But shortness of stature alone produces no 
such reaction if the individual is not constitutionally somatotonic. 

What would such a person as Eugene have been like in a society 
which vigorously restrained him through externally applied con- 
trols? Doubtless a study of the personalities of many of Eugene's 
ancestors for centuries past would answer this question. Some of 
these people have probably seethed with hate and with forcibly 
suppressed fury for most of their lives. But they did not, in all 
probability, become thereby the less somatotonic. Their somato- 
tonia may have been more latent, and less manifest. Among a 
people tvho have inbred as closely as have the Jews, we should 
scarcely expect that a few score of generations rvould greatly alter 
the primary components. 

We fall back once more to the extremely perple.xing question 
of hoiv to treat somatotonia, the component of aggression. The 
answer tacitly postulated in the still incomplete experiment of 
democracy is to encourage it, let it blossom, and hope that in some 
manner which is not yet understood, in the process of blossom- 
ing it will mature and mellotv, and ivill gradually become civilized. 
Some of us are willing to fight for democracy just because we don’t 
want our experiment interrupted. 

In the meantime we know well enough that svc shall never 
understand how to control war or any other socially disintegrative 
process until we understand the constitutional roots of somatorosis. 
Social psychiatry and individual psychiatry must become essentially 
a single concept before cogency or effectiveness can adhere in 
eidier. The postulation of a descriptive frame of reference com- 
mon to social and individual psychology is the central problem 
of modem life. In the meantime there seems to be nothing in 
particular to do about Eugene. 
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5. Gabriel: A Comfortable Somatotonic Personality 
SUMMARY 

Gabriel at 30 is a vigorous, healthy young man who stands a 
little over six feet tall and weighs 240 pounds. He is well pro- 
portioned, ivith broad shoulders and a deep, tremendous chest. 
Although he has recently put on about 30 pounds, the fat is well 
distributed. There is no conspicuous deposit in any one place. He 
looks sleek, shapely, and well fed. The head is large and the face is 
both broad and long, with level, widely spaced gray-blue eyes. 
The large mouth is straight and firmly molded. There is the 
beginning of a double chin. 

Bom on a small farm not far from Philadelphia, Gabriel was 
the second of six children. There was a brother two years older, 
and four younger ones. The father deserted at about the time the 
child was bom, and the maternal grandfather then came to 
live mth the family and help on the farm, which had belonged 
in the maternal family. 

From earliest days Gabriel appears to have had a good time, 
p has always been vigorous and jolly. Both he and his older 

them it is said that 

toey did a man's work almost as soon as they could walk. Each 
c^f the SIX children has grown up and has so far done well in 

aU 'thrm "n h- °n a neighbor's farm 
r d ™uafa s? 'f r ■ 

nl a minbTe " ‘f ^e about 108. He Ys 
fiuenml brth e'V ™ ^^“^ylvania community trhere his in- 
faur AUdren and ^ «£ h- 

popular young pastor that the 
memory of its oldest inhabitan“"’““"“’' 

^^^^ERAMENTAL pattern 

Yiscerotonia: 

y» but he enjoys his relaxation. 
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He sits down and stretches out as if he liked it. There is never a 
sign of strain in his face, and there is no tenseness in his body. 
It is a body which in a muscular and postural sense is always ready 

for action. , c . 

a. Love of Physical Comfort (4). There is a great love of comfort, 
and a remarkable capacity to enjoy comfort. Yet this trait does not 
interfere with routines. Gabriel is a hard worker. He gets things 
done. The love of comfort is strong within him, hut does not 

disarrange his order of values. Tfiprp 

3. Slow Reaction (4). Speech and movement are 
I no jerkiness. He has a drawl which is 

people. But the general reaction to ^ 

quaLy fast. He is a good driver of automobiles, ™ 

Numbering) boxer and tennis „ 

are about average. Sexual appetite is probably a little slower 

8). ™. ...» I. h"”5: 

Md ddth the gtisio o£ “ ^ Much ol hi, cunveisatlon 

■■He all but wags his tail when he There is a 

bears on eating. He loves o Lwever. There is no 

strong tendency to over . lingering at table, 

prolonging of the eating sentimental about eating with 

5 . Socialization of Eating (5)- . p 

people, and loves to have “"he, at mealtLe. The 

portance to him to have ^ perfunctory habit. But 

business of saying grace 1 interfere much with his other 

the sacrament of eating does not int 

routines. 1,1 He loves to sit and digest. Elimination 

6. Pleasure in Digestion (5)- . . ^pcr. A few good belches 

is a pleasure, especially with the Sunday pj_^^ 

after a rid. meal ® ,,,e indigcstibihty of 

nothing of constipation, and thm^^ 

mince pie and the like 1 Gabriel follo.vs the socrnl ameni 

7. Love of Polite Ceremony „.ings m the 

ties with singular faithfu ,,0 is a direct person, and o.er 

gracious and orderly 1"“""";^ allows the ceremomes and 

politeness is offensive to him. H 
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rituals of the church at least with tolerance, and he is a conserva- 
tive in politics. 

8. Sociopbilia (5). IV'herever he is, he is a center of social life. 
His tremendous energy and buoyancy and physical exuberance 
make him one kind of natural leader. He loves to be surrounded 
by friends, especially by rvomen and children. Yet he dislikes 
cities, and frequently insists upon an evening or a whole day of 
isolation in his study. His sociopbilia does not divert him from his 
w-ork. 

9. Indiscriminate Amiability (4). Sincere general amiability and 
natural warmth are unquestioned. He is at his best in the face to 
face relationship rvidi people. Yet he never slobbers on people. 
His warmth is not offensive (not viscerotic). 

10. Greed for Affection and Approval (4). He likes to have social 
approval, and obviously warms up to affection like a cat to hav- 
ing his fur rubbed. Social approval is one of the good things in 
life. Yet there is also independent strength in this man, and below 
the surface of fellowship are reservoirs of energy which under 
sufficient provocation might well find expression even in tlie face 
of disapproval. Somatotonia is in the end stronger than viscero- 
tonia. 


11. Orientation to People (4). He knows everybody, and tvhat 
everybody stands for. His insight into people is good. In a minor 
sense, he knows where his bread is buttered. Yet there is in him 
a deep independence of individuals. He does not seek to adapt 
himself to the will or desire of influential persons with w-hom he is 
not in essential agreement. He is in the final analysis the kind of 
man who puts principles" first and personalities second. 

tainfd Td“ (5)- Emotional life is well sus- 

■mned and is on the w-hole even. There are tew periods of emo- 

ir BuTor™- aLmlle out- 

known to ?ose h?s 

bmh'^ofp'co^lVanVorcilm^^^^^ 

e IS far from tolerant of ^vhat he calls 
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"evil," or o£ human weakness at large. With respect to institu- 
tions he is at times almost a crusader. 

14- Complacency (3). He has a healtliy optimism but there is lit- 
tle real complacency, either about his own life or about affairs in 
general. There is dissatisfaction with his own achievement, and a 
deep disquietude concerning the general human picture. 

15* Deep Sleep (4). Sleep is deep and going to sleep is easy. There 
has never been any insomnia. He tosses about, however, and 
sleeps vigorously,” as he does most other things. There is no sign 
of the limp relaxation of a predominantly viscerotonic person. 
Snoring is loud but irregular. There are times when he does not 
snore at all — ^just enough of these times to hold out the alluring 
hope to his wife that the habit might be overcome. 

36. The Untempered Characteristic (3). There is no flabbiness. 
This is a purposeful man. He is determined upon a course of life, 
and has the drive and resolution to carry out his purposes. How- 
ever, at times he becomes a little slobbery and pointless in his 
personal relationships. 

17. Smoothj Easy Communication of Feeling (5). This man ex* 
presses feeling easily. He does not often give u^ay to overt emotion- 
ality, and in crises he remains practical, effective and calm. His 
feelings are not always easy to read. He can be inscrutable. But he 
is rarely misunderstood to his disad^'antage, and by evcr)’onc he is 
credited with being warmhearted. 

18. Relaxation and Sociophilia tinder Alcohol (5). There is a 
singular fondness for hard cider, and there has been some conflict 

, over other alcoholic beverages. He lias now compromised on wine, 
of which he is very fond. AVitli a little alcohol he warms up re- 
markably. All sign of consciousness of being a minister vanishes, 
and he becomes a hale and hearty fellow, full of eloquence and 
full of energy, perhaps a little more of tlie latter than of the 
former. 

ig. Rlced of People xvhen Trouhlcd (.j), TIic prim-ir)- rciction is 
probably somatoionic, but lie docs depend heavily upon talking 
over problems witli those wliosc judgment lie respects. When per- 
plexed or in doubt he never makes a irajor decision ivitlioiit dis- 
cussing it fully irith somebody. 
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20. Orientation toward Childhood and the Family (5). The tie-up 
■with family is strong. There is much sentimentality, superficially 
at least, over the mother-child relationship. Rapport tvith young 
children is easy and natural. The “mothering impulse” torvard 
people is strong. But there is also strong orientation toward tlie ac- 
tivities of youth. 


Somatotonia: 

1. Assertiveness 0/ Posture and Movement (5). The trunk is nearly 
always held upright, and the head is erect. The arms are flung 
vigorously about in walking. This is a body which, although ^vell 
relaxed, is ahvays ready for action. 

2. Loue 0/ Physical Adventure (5). This trait is probably stronger 
than the history of its manifest expression reveals. Gabriel loves 
to hunt, to explore, and to climb mountains. Also he loves horses 
and automobiles, and he would like to have an airplane if he 
could ^ord it. He has a passion for getting out week ends and 

roughing it" mth a tent and campfire. But as a youth he was 
nevCT.able to do many of these things, for he was too busy earn- 
ing his way. 

3. The Energetic Characteristic (6). Energy is tremendous, except 

or brief periods of latiness and overeating. This man can keep 
at his farm work from dawn until dark, and then spend a long 
facMiousl’v",*"* sermons without any apparent fatigue. He likes 
TOuav n I "'ho once said of him, "That 

pulpit” manure-spreader we ever had in our 

turn mme to! his inclinations 
Zt ZZd Tr - Z around the place" 

periods of phy;ical'yeSsrirrim“m''He'a^^ '“at 

s-rr f 

social situation withouf dominating it Zt te 
sermons is hn^my tnd 

lowly, but he preaches . PP'^“'®*‘°" °£ "'hat is common and 
preaches in as unhumble a manner as may be. 
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Preaching is one of his main avenues for expressing the desire to 
omtnate. Vet he is in no sense domineering. He dominates his 
home, but there is no straining in the role. 

6. Love of Risk (4). This trait is manifested in Gabriel’s moments 
of somatotonic abandon. He loves to ski on steep hills, and he 
hkes to drive a car at its fastest speed. He would like dangerous 
rnoutitain climbing. His recreational reading has been almost 
limited to stories of adventure. But in his routine life he is con- 
servative. He does no petty gambling, although the stock market 
is bis principal interest in the newspaper. He manipulates his 
few hundred dollars’ tv^orth of stocks with a zest which does not 
spring entirely from love of money. 

7. Bold Directness of Manner (6). His manner is boldly direct. 
He goes straight to the heart of a matter. There is no hemming 
and hawing about funerals, weddings and the like. When Gabriel 
takes hold of the situation, any embarrassment or uncertainty 
ivhich may have been in the atmosphere vanishes. 

8. Courage for Combat (5). Courage is unquestioned. But it is not 
a reckless courage, and the combativeness is chiefly potential 
(latent), not actual. This man has not been much of a fighter, 
perhaps because he has rarely had to fight. He is seldom bluffed, 
and he usually gets what he tvants without fighting. 

9. Competitive Aggressiveness (6). Although Gabriel is good-na- 
tured, and although his social contact is usually tactful, he is a 
notably determined man when in pursuit of what he wants. He 
is on the whole successfully aggressive. There is no sign of the 
strained aspect of compensatory aggression. 

JO. Psychological Callousness (4). At times this trait is conspicuous. 
When off-guard, Gabriel sometimes becomes boorisiily insensi- 
tive to other people. At such times no hint u-ill break through 
to his awareness, and he then causes his wife considerable distress. 

But he has learned to guard against this characteristic and under 
ordinary circumstances he manifests lavish verbal solicitude to- 
ward all. 

II. Claustrophobia (6). Marked, He loves to be in tlic open, 
whether indoors or out. ^Vindows and doors arc made, he sap, to 
let in air, not to shut it out. He dislikes restraining clothing. 
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would prefer never to wear a collar or tie, and loves to swim nude. 
He ahvays sleeps nude. 

12. Freedom from Squeamishness (5). Gabriel was alu'ays the of- 
ficial pig killer around the farm, and he has been kno^vn to 
undertake similar chores during his present incumbency. The 
vocabulary of his profession might mislead one to underestimate 
him in this trait, but he is a good executive. Also he is no mod- 
ernist when it comes to the routine spanking of his oivn children. 

13. Unrestrained Voice (5). This trait is still pronounced, although 
in response to pressure from his wife, some effort has been made 
to modulate his unusually resonant, eloquent voice. He hates to 
prepare sermons, but he loves to preach, and once launched on 
his favorite theme (the rights of "labor”), his voice booms forth 
like the netv church organ. 

14. Sparta.n Indifference to Pain (5). He has always taken minor 
injuries lightly, although he has never had a serious one. He can 
stand in the coldest shower without flinching. But he does not 
like the dentist’s drill. 

15. Genera/ Noisiness (5). This is a noisy person. ‘When he comes 

into the house, everybody knows it. His laugh is like a mild clap 
o£ ftunder. A friend says of him that he has the noisy clatter of 
an honest man. He breathes deeply and belches with gusty appre- 
ciation. One of his few vanities concerns his unsurpassed flatula- 
tive po^ver. ^ 


. Overmaturip of Appearance (5). He appears to be about 35- 
middlrag*'''''^^ <= 3^7 mesomorphic 

iectife"'.?'"' « a conspicuously ob- 

the ro^rorh not inquire into 

*^rot it In’ -d it he dreams, he^s hardly 

best mbiel f ™ i" Psychology, he was one of the 

Lsed ' ’^^ionalization is virtually always 

based on objective data, rarely on subjective statement 

ho;.f“Sbl"1in1fi;r" (5). ntbecomes 

he often preaches aSmfbh 

cider or iLew^enS" - ^ dcink hard 

the hay lighter o pi h He’ ^ 

) gnter to pitch. He will not touch "hard liquor," but once 
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When Mexican whisky was substituted for the hard cider in his 
jug, he thought it was pretty good cider. This sort of trick has 
been played on him so many times that he has been suspected 
of not being ahrays fooled. 

19. Need of Action when Troubled (j). A primary reaction to 
perplexity or to a knotty problem is to tackle the iroodplle. 
Sometimes he goes on a trip. Usually he sooner or later talks it 
over with somebody. He rarely goes off alone to think. 
so. Orientation toward Goals and Attitudes of Youth (5). He 
loves to talk about keeping young with the youth of the com- 
munity. Recently he has taken up tennis strenuously. He is jeal- 
ous of his prowess as a long-distance swimmer. One of his favorite 
sermons is on the youth movement. He thinks that youth is by 
far the best time of life. 

Cerebrotonia: 

1. Physical Restraint, Tightness (2). There is usually complete 
freedom from cerebrotonic tension in the face and in the body 
as a whole. But when theological matters come up for discussion, 
the mouth tightens up a little, and a slightly anxious look ap- 
pears in the eyes. Gabriel is not fond of theological discussion. 

He thinks there should be a sharp separation between theology 
and the ministry. 

2. Physiological Overresponse (2). There is no clamping doim of 
sphincters, and no serious interference with digestion in die face 
of any emotional situation. He retains his composure, externally 
at least, at all times. He is not at all bothered by mosquitoes. He 
has hay fever, however, and every year makes quite a fuss about 
it. His vocal resonance is unimpaired by any emotional situation. 

He has had most of the contagious diseases, as svell as several 
infections. Basal metabolic rate, plus q. 

3. Overly Fast Reactions (s). Reaction is in general a little on the 
slow side. There are no signs of die overfast reactions of cere- 
brotonia. Social adaptation is entirely free from cerebrotonic 
fluster or confusion. 

4 Love of Privacy (1). Gabriel docs not like solitude. He becomes 
truly unhappy only when he is forced to be alone. He has never 
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felt the need of a room of his own (or a bed of his own). His 
sociability is well sustained. 

5. Alental Overintensity, Hyperatlentionaliiy (2). Traces of this 
trait can be seen only on those rather rare occasions when he is 
caught in an intellectual discussion. Usually the tide of con- 
versation can readily be turned, but there are two or three people 
in the parish (intellectuals) who mercilessly snipe at him in this 
respect. On such occasions he manifests signs of jumpiness and 
of confusion. 

6. Secretive Restraint of Feeling (1). Gabriel’s persona, which is 
for him a successful one, is founded upon living out an antithesis 
to this trait. He holds nothing back. There is no secretiveness in 
him. His life is an open book. 

7- Self-conscious Motility of the Eyes and Face (2). In the main 
his face is impassive, but he has a characteristic set smile, and 
there is a responsive twinkle about the eyes. The smile breaks 
sloivly and involves a drawing back of the "whole loiver facial 
musculature. The eyebrows lift with the smile, and the ivhole 
effect is that of open candor and sincerity, traits "which Gabriel 
indeed possesses, 

8. Sociophobia (2). He loves the small social gathering, tvhich he 
dominates. Here he finds unquestionably his best fulfillment. 

ut e very large group, with its impersonal agglutination, repels 
him a little. His sociophilia is highly personal. It is trarm and 


9. lr,h.b,ted Social Address (2). He is ordinarily a parac^on of 
social composure. But he is secretly somewhat sensitive about 
Tnd “ I'- shortcomings tor the ministry, 

deLm *vt his board of 

comTetelffrt''li ^is characteristic social address is almost 
completely free from inhibitory interference 

10. «“is(ance to Habit and Poor Routinizing li) He lives a re- 
markably well-routinized life, with resnect to -,11 f .1, ■ 1 

biolojrinl j t . ^ respect to all of the essential 

time but made a good record as well AU th ' ^ ^ 

Cact that he is far from brilliant in s“ r 
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11. Agoraphobia (i). A clear antithesis to this trait. He has a 

highly developed claustrophobia (trait S-ii). 

la! Unpredictability of Attitude (a). Almost an antithesis to this 
trait Gabriel clings to his established pattern with tenacious and 
ttustworthy predictability. Yet he does succeed in fitting and 
rationalizing his attitudes to his own needs (witness his attitude 

TviTS^aint and Restraint of Noise (a). Gabriel always 

, ii„ when slightly stimulated by a social gather 

overshoots vocally,. When siigni y 

ing, he unleashes his voice an^ ^ the trick of modu- 

W- ' ’’tre'^So'Lodonal effect in praying or saying grace, 
!r:e!cS -th” love or the like, and this lends him a power- 

“ STf » r-" » 3L°ta5:: 

tanism is well manifested ex p irritation within his 

■ »“■> "■ * 

rKXSs <-)■ 

does not quite present a ^ becomes wakeful to- 

soundly in the ° early, and cannot understand 

ward morning. He lovcs 

others who do not. a*j.../Trance fal- Almost an antithesis. 

16. Youthful Intentness of ^PP . ' the twinkling 

He looks matur^ there anything suggesting this 

eye, when seen from close up, 

cerebrotonic trait. Gabriel presents an antithesis 

17. Vertical Mental jje has his feet planted firmly 

to the overly Vnows d” emion in vhich he smuts m 

on the ground, and he know ,,ini;ing. He has poor rapport 

move. Heishighlyobjecti^ n ^ „is intuition 

with his osvn remoter i„,ight. . 

and subjective evaluations shoss^ „.perficially active con- 

18. Resistance to him to use it restrainei ). 

Lienee about alcohol f little trace of cerebrm 

When he does use it, the r • somatotonie. 

tonic infiiience. but is both Hscero 
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19. Need of Solitude when Troubled (2). The predominant re- 
action is somatotonic, with a viscerotonic secondary tendency. 
His verbal response to the direct query is simply that he always 
consults God. This might imply a cerebrotonic reaction, and the 
point well illustrates the necessity of looking deeper than the 
verbal response. In this instance, Gabriel “consults God” by do- 
ing something actively, or through the minds of other people, 
not through solitary communion. 

20. Orientation toward the Later Periods (1). There is a painful 
shrinking aivay from the idea of growing (inactively) old, and 
there is beginning to be a somewhat frantic clutching at youth. 
Gabriel does not look fonvard to anything like intellectual mat- 
uration. He altogether dissociates from consciousness what Freud 
called the death instinct (horizontal dissociation). 

Totals: Viscerotonia, 87; Somatotonia, 104: Cerebrotonia, 34. 
Index of Temperament, 4--5--1®. 


PHYSICAL CONSTITUTION (at age 21) 

Age 21, Ht. 72.0, Wt. 202, Somatotype 4^-52-] (4-6-1, 4-6-1. 5-5-1, 
5-5-i» 5-5-0- g 2.6, t 2,0, d 12, 


This IS a massive, powerful physique, of tall stature. Meso- 
morphy is the primary component, with endomorphy a fairly 
dose second and ectomorphy is at a minimum. The primary pre- 

onr '"'J°“”phy) is a relatively narrow 

morTihv\ * ^ P^'cdominance (endomorphy over ecto- 

rmesomrnh dysplaL! an increase 

T Za a decrease of 

dianhra™ ^ ^'^§‘'>"5- The arms, and the body below the 

“ massiveness. 

moruhv ol (endomorphy, 6; mesomorphy, 6; ecto- 

line of the ^ wide. The general out- 

liigh. But there are^no’^ er feminoid, and the uaist is a little 
secondary characteristics of g^Tiandro- 
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morphy. The features of the face, structure of the extremities, 
cutaneous texture, and the abundant secondary hair are all 
strongly masculine. The t component is slightly above the gen- 
eral average. . . . . ^ 

The entire body is strong, although m comparison with the 

huge massiveness of the other regions. Regions / and 
relatively slender. Such a physique will take on weigh _ 
mendously in middle life unless held under a strict dieta^ re^i^ ^ 
but tlie eLansion of the trunk will be almost uniform. There 
S i no Pm., on bn, ..nd<~. Akood, 

40 pounds since the somatotype few vearr 

tgo He could easily put on another 5° -ithm the next f w ^ 
Indeed there is some likelihood he wdl do so. He is st^^_^S 
enough to carry it. This is the km p individual 

readily be fattened up to 400 po iManv of the exces- 

were lo lose all desire to control h>s 

sively heavy Negro and Jewish worn Endo* 

streets of Harlem and grow excessively fat 

morphic physiques with a °''' stay that way, but 

very early in life, before a o ^ amount of weight can 

to the potentialiti« f ^ f ten.ng_^j^ dolichocephalic. The face 
Gabriel's head is larg i,,„nd All of the features are of 

is extremely large, both °"S long and straight, with a high, 

generous proportions. > _ lie tvcll b.ick 

Load bridge. The f-eh^d - lu^ . The S „.a 

against the head (they show no a 

pLnae). The gray-blue <^y‘- ^ S.ih is broad, the J,iw 

little small, in so „,an square, and the thick, 

well developed and ,t„wn hair is of relative y 

sturdy neck seems f It is straight and thick. llo<iil> 
fine texture for this somatotyp 

hair is rather sparse. disproportionately so. 

JllWlefar" aLriooVVostLc is very upright and stmight. 
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The general curve of the back is distinctly mesomorphic (low, 
sharp lumbar angle). The hands and feet are large, being both 
broad and long. The genitalia are rather small, although normal. 


CUmCAL HISTORY 


Birth was normal and comparatively easy, although this was a 
large baby, weighing a little over 9 pounds. He was the second 
pregnancy and the second living child. The mother states that he 
^vas a most satisfactory infant, vigorous and demanding, but of 
excellent general health, and his early weight gain ^vas rapid. 
He was 10 pounds over average weight at 1 year of age. The most 
notable thing about him at this early period was the tremendous 
power of his voice. He could “roar like a lion in full cry,” his 
mother says. But he cried only when he wanted something. He 
was never a fretful baby. He was breast fed for only two weeks and 
was then put on a formula. 

During the first three years Gabriel had the usual run of chil- 


dren s diseases. The mother thinks that he had “them all,” al- 
though none very seriously. The worst was whooping cough. 
There has never been a serious illness since childhood, excepting 
appendicitis and appendectomy at i8. He has, however, suflered 
somewhat from chronic sinusitis, and he occasionally has pro- 
tacted “chest colds" which leave him with a cough for a time. 
He does not have the acute, cerebrotonic head cold which rages 
violently for a few days and then subsides. The sinusitis bothers 
him most in the summer, seems to be associated in some way with 
an_ allergy, and espeaally inconveniences him with respect to 
Tea^sT r swimming, but this ap- 

LrieV h r => """'ber of minor in- 

the nas^ren”"'" infection from any of them. During 

sinmitis. perfect health, except for 

averaee size ^ and of 

breaUi odorous wiL says)! ^ ntoderately unpleasant 

H“me"“iS!- nneventfully. 

ecame aiiare of ejaculation at 15. but was not greatly con- 
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cerned about it. Sexual intercourse did not occur until after 
marriage, at aa. 

background 

Paternal: 

The father, who has not been heard from during the past fif- 
teen years, rvas a native of upper New York state and had been 
to college and studied accounting. He had moved into the Penn- 
sylvania community where Gabriel’s mother lived, only a year or 
two before meeting the latter. He had a job as adjuster of some 
sort for the railroad. This man is described as of medium height 
and of rather “stocky,” probably endomorphic, physique. He was 
quiet, kindly, and apparently of a weak or retiring disposition. 
Pie left the family when Gabriel was about 6, although he made 
financial contributions for several years aftenvard. Gabriel does 
not remember him very well, and thinks that the mother (who 
was physically the more powerful of the two) probably made life 
pretty hard for him. 

Nothing is known of the paternal grandparents except that 
they were “good American stock,” the grandfather being a store* 
keeper in a small city. Whether or not either is living is not 
known, and nothing is known of their medical history. 

The father had few interests. He seems to have been decidedly 
unhappy in his marriage, and probably also in his work. The 
motlier is not communicative about him, although she is highly 
cooperative in every other respect. The pair met at church, at a 
time when the mother, a large, muscular young woman, had been 
teaching school for several years. She ^vas a few years the older of 
the two. Gabriel, who has had a smattering of Freudian psychol- 
ogy, is now very sympathetic toivard both parents. He suggests 
that this father, seeking a mother substitute, 'put his neck into a 
monkey trap,*' and after some years of fruitless struggle fled, leav- 
ing the neck behind. 

Materttal: 

The mother is now a tremendous woman. She has Ie« endo- 
morphy tlian Gabriel, but may possibly be a 3-7'** is about 
five feet nine inches tall, weighs 210, and has the same bro.id. 
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mesomorphic features that Gabriel shows. She had a happy child- 
hood, being the third child among five on a small, fairly pros- 
perous farm a few miles out of Philadelphia. Her stock is Penn- 
sylvania Dutch on both sides, with a considerable infiltration of 
other old American stock. She was active, and was rated as useful 
as a boy on the farm. At about 12 she became fat, although she 
had previously been slender (mesomorphs tvho have any endo- 
morphy at all seem ahvays to go through this early endomorphic 
previe^v just^ before adolescence — girls especially). After adoles- 
cence, her slim figure returned for a time. She went to the local 
high school, where she was a leader and did well enough to win 
a scholarship to a state normal school. After graduating from 
Normal School, she returned to her own community, taught school 
for SIX years and lived at home. Gabriel's father teas probably 
*e 6ist knight to spur his white horse into tournament for her 

Th^' when the tivo were married. 

They lived tor a year in the city, but after the birth of the first 

Ih-eLv ‘eu*® maternal ancestral farm, where she has 

* t ‘"“i ^^‘“‘'ally runs the farm, and she does it well. 

buT*e "’’■Sh blood pressure,” 

why hS r “ He is slender and 

tie immeSatr^ f remembered. Among 
unle raTot^^ ' . ‘''1 ™ “"’‘butiona! diseases are known 

ss: r " s s r-™ ■■ ”” 

Siblings: 

*■ SS^baw^een^a^r^^^^^^^^^ mesomorphic 

ynt*''thToldt'’bo“”'’''"‘™' “b through childhood and 
and more athletic of 

was the retrular u ' . ^^gh school Gabriel 

tyas the star pitcher Tliel team, and his brother 

them, after 

•tt'ent away to college This broth^ "ben both 

«ock inspector. to an ' j°b as 

~ and has a borne in“ 
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templating moving back to the old family farm and ‘'fixing 
u up,” ^ 

a. Gabriel. 

3. Sister, now 28. She has almost her mother’s physique, is a 
practical nurse, and is highly regarded in the community. 
She makes her home at the old farm, goes to church every 
Sunday, and keeps a weather eye peeled for what may turn 
up. 

4- Sister, now 27* About a 4-4-3, a good PPJ. She married 
at 20, has three children, a substantial young farmer for a 
husband, and has gained 40 pounds since marriage. Both of 
these sisters look up to their brothers ivdth pride. 

5 * Brother, now 25. He is a larvyer, having graduated from the 
State University and attended an Eastern lau' school. He is 
about a 3-6-2, tall and full of energy. Great achievement is 
expected of him. He is going to run for State legislature 
next year. 

6. Brother, now 24. This youth appears to be an ectomorph, 
possibly a 3-3-4. He is relatively frail, and shorter than 
Gabriel by two or three inches. But he has excellent health. 

He is a graduate student in a Midwestern university, with a 
good record but very perplexed as to ivhat to do with himself. 

GENERAL LIFE STORY 
First 6 Years: 

Gabriel had a happy childhood. He miked and walked at about 
12 months. The older brother was his companion in all things. 

Both were vigorous and healthy, and learned easily to do things 
with tlieir hands. They had air rifles at 5 years of age. and won 
renown for prowess at sparrow hunting and rat hunting. The 
family farm abounded in both of these varieties of game, as well 
as in rabbits, skunks, woodchucks, chipmunks and otlicr ivild 
animals. Gabriel had a .22 rifle at 7. 

The two boys were doing regular chores by the time Gabriel 
was 5, he says. He was milking two cows at G. Also it u-as his 
special function to feed the hens and collect the eggs. ^ei there 
was time for adventure. Meanwhile the father is a xcr>- indistinct 
figure. He was often a^v.ny throughout the s^'cek, and the matcnial 
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grandfather appears to have usurped the place of the real father. 
Many were the long tramps and fishing excursions on rvhich the 
grandfather took the two boys. There seems to have been virtually 
no quarreling bettveen the youngsters. Gabriel was rather fat and 
good-natured. The brother was stronger, and was on the way to 
becoming a good athlete. The two have never had a serious quar- 
rel. so far as either can remember. “Who could ever quarrel tvith 

at t, good-natured horse,” is the modem comment of the 
brother. 


The mother appears to have been a most practical, realistic per- ' 
son who kept the boys healthy and well fed, and washed them on 
Saturday night. Sunday morning they were marched to church, 

000^,6 “ Sunday after- 

*e Imnr I ‘"^’^tiel recalls that when 

*e second smer and the later brothers were bom, the mothers 

s“u ura““"“P“x at the most.” 

earh“ t , T 

humorous interest * "jF phenomenon with 

about the roosters *“':Wed about it, especially 

vdsdom is to be acouired 

humor. His oivn sexualitv dT* ** and much good 

particular role in his life d'uring Z 

Age e to 14. School: 


sister (then 4) was old eno^ enough to go to school, the first 

tvith *e henl so he ' relieve him of some of his duties 

away, reached by a ^th thr a fuH ™‘le 

distance along a cou^ *7°** =>"d then a little 

sixty children attended this set. l>rooks. Only about 

grades. Nearly all of the fam-f included the first four 

one another, and thfL^n “ 

niatic experience. Probabfv ; i°L'*°°* fr°ni a tmu- 

school had already met at children who met at 

also taught Sunday school ^ ^'d'no'. and both of the teachers 

at!S::i:Lt\Tfi^: « -- - excel.e„t time 

nay to the last, four years later, when he 
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transferred to a larger school three miles away. At the age of 8 
he rode a bicycle to school, as did his brother. _ 

When a number of boys come together to be associated for 
some time, certain ones always stand out immediately-the lead- 
ers, the weaklings, the braggarts, and so on. Others ^ 

while in the background, revealing their true 
as time goes on. Still others remain enigmas to the ^ - P P 

the end of time. A few are seen to be perplexed “^sed,^ f 
contradictory. From Gabriel’s present story, toe 

" Exrrr. 

much of a fighter, and se 

fight. Yet he was =>88"""'“ volunteers in any enter- 
going on, and was usually a Christmas festival to 

prise, from supplying pop Bromsen’s well. He 

fishing Percy ^esst ’^ho^ being disliked, 

had the happy gift of ^ had an enemy, 

Gabriel believes that experience of having another person 

and he does not recall tne expc 

wish him ill. hoy was brilliant, but he always 

It was never reported that hi ^he end of 

did his school work fatthfully advanced to the larger county 
four years in his first sc oo regret at the transfer, and 

school. There appears to have pleasant as Gabriel 

no particular nostalgia for w carried die same abounding 

believes the latter to have ' ' [he new school, and was 

energy and overwhelming P here as in the previous one. 

soon as well adapted m ^nt at pl^^ school was 

Four years later he di t e ,.ol]ege was not essentially i - 

as much fun as grade f ^^^mi^ry were met in die same 
ferent. Graduate school and tl JY ^ad a pattern of 

manner, and still later, ^ ed for him all the d<»« 

personality which, always ' P j,an that, protected lum 

L tried /o open, and, not. Gabriel has what 

he had lengheni^ 
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was a warm moonlight night, and they sat on the brotv of a little 
ridge, among neiv-mown hay, at the edge of an orchard. He 
pulled himself together, held a hurried consultation with Mr. G. 
and preached the girl a sermon. He is glad he resisted that tempta- 
tion, for she "was a pretty girl. Having resisted her, it rvas easy, 
later, to resist lesser temptation. 

In college, Gabriel des'eloped a close attachment to a very 
spiritual-minded young lady who was active in YWCA work. In 


spite of his remarkably heavy program he succeeded in seeing 
her nearly every day for the better part of tivo years. She ivas the 
first ^rl he kissed. He remembers now that because of her “buck 
teeth and widely gaping lips, “she svasn’t much to kiss.” In the 
end tragedy stalked this romance. The girl took some courses in 
psychology and lost her faith. She decided not to marry Gabriel. 
They broke up m the spring of his senior year. But Gabriel was 
not one to cry for long over spilt milk. Within three months he 
got himsel niamed to a more buxom, “finer, truer-hearted girl" 

of being. Such is the power 
of recovery m the noncerebrotonic mind. 

after^thiih ® country high school for two years, 

the ^ scholarship for three years in one of 

durina a! “m so well that 

Bachelor of Divinity''Tut^akr&r™“'h m 

arrived. three children. A fourth has since 


pal7nrerm"rni;~ eT =’"d°-“ 

grew up. Within the pas^t three i" which he 

ration have groivn steLily He W h g°°'i 

tive little farms in that seoinn *c most attrac- 

oE future prosperity. His home"h promise 

which a large part of the f “ social center in 

community is planned. His enterprise of the entire 

and energetic as Gabriel n” u I'' about a 4-5-2, almost as healthy 
beginning. Gabriel puts ier^ Htli^ n* ^'ce only a 

is a full-throated champion f his sermons. He 

he identifies himself He „ working man," with rrhom 

As for treatment, die proWet” >'= says, 

lation. P appears rather to be one of emu* 
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6. Hurleigh: A Well Adapted Cerebwtonic Personality 
SUMMARY 

Hurleigh at 29 is a lean, sensitive-faced young man of average 
stature, who walks with a stoop to his shoulders and a peculiar 
spring in his step. He might easily be mistaken for 22. His ex- 
ceedingly fine-textured hair is almost blond. It is just lighter 
than light brosvn, and his eyes are as blue as the sky. His features 
are delicately chiseled, like the features in a cameo. There is a 
long wave in his hair. His grandfather was a famous Protestant 
Irish nobleman who fled to this country for political refuge. 

This young man was bom in Evanston, Illinois, ivhere his 
father was an instructor in the university tvhieh is located there. 
Hurleigh was the second of three children. When he was 8 years 
old his father was taken off by a streptococcal throat infection, 
and the burden of the family was thrown upon the mother, ivho 
at once opened a small restaurant. This enterprise she has now 
kept running for twenty years, living and raising her family in a 
small frame house back of the restaurant. 

Hurleigh's older sister is delicate and lives at home. The 
younger brother, a brilliant student, is now an intern in a hos- 
pital, Hurleigh was a frail child and boy. It tras at one time 
thought that he lacked the strengtli to make his way in tlie normal 
competition of life. But when he went to school it iras discovered 
that he was mentally bright to an unusual degree. He ilnishcd 
both grade school and high school at the he<ad of Jiis class .and 
went to the State University where he likeirise distinguished him- 
self scholastically. Although frail, sensitive and squeamisli by 
nature, he then put himself througit medical school and turned 
to the specialty of endocrinology, wlicre lie gives promise of an 
important scientific career. 

TEMPERAMENTAL PATTERN 
Viscerolonta: 

I. Relaxation (2). Externally he seems tense and under slrain. He 
never appears to relax comforiably in tiic presence of oilicrs. The 
face is fine-drawn, the fingers arc nen’ons, and respiration ap 
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pears to be suppressed. The voice is constrained and it lacks 
resonance when strangers are present. Yet he can relax when 
alone or with intimates. He loves to sit on the end of his spine 
and to permit the entire body to droop, as if in lassitude. 

2. Love of Physical Comfort (2). He likes to be comfortable, but 
this desire is relatively far douTi the list in his hierarchy of values. 
Comfort is always a secondary consideration. His natural choice 
is toward rather stem simplicity in furniture and in clothes, as in 
food. He dislikes luxuries. Yet within his simplicity of taste there 
is something of an eye for what is comfortable. 

3. Slow Reaction (1). The reactions are lightning fast. He speaks 
so rapidly that he is hard to follow. He has fine coordination of 
movement, and his manipulations, as in adjusting laboratory ap- 
paratus, are exceedingly rapid. His intellectual reactions are per- 
haps relatively even faster. 


4. Love of Eating (3). His ordinary custom is to spend five minutes 
at lunch, three minutes at breakfast and about ten minutes at 
supper. He will not as a rule eat where it is necessary to sit 
patiently and be waited upon. Yet he enjoys food greatly. He 
becomes excessively hungry, usually suddenly, and he has a vora- 
aous appetite, often astonishing others with the speed at which 
e can put away food. There are many foods he will not eat. In 
general, he loves only meat and protein. 

5 . Sociahmhon of Eating (a). Almost an antithesis. He has a strong 
distaste for ^1 ceremony, and for outward expression of "senti- 
mentahty. He prefers to eat alone or only with intimate friends. 
He sajs Eating in public is like doing one’s toilet in public.” 
Yet he has a good time when eating with friends 
6 Pieomre in Digestion (a). Digestion is on the whole fairly good, 
but he gives little attention to it. He never sits after a meal to 

Tmore unT tiling of a full stomach 

ame ordeal r' “Elimination is of about the 

i!^ constipation but this has 

never been a serious problem. Like nearly all medical people he 

the no^aTLde^f K fit his routine to 

convcrsT ^ “‘“-Pting the 
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7 - Love of Polite Ceremony (2). He has a strong dislike of pro- 
priety, and can generally be depended upon to offend respectabil- 
ity to some degree. His rationalization is that many of the primary 
shortcomings of society lie in lack of humor and imagination, and 
tliat these deficiencies in turn derive from overemphasis upon 
outward form in the social relationship. Yet Hurleigh is not per- 
sonaliy discourteous. 

8. Sociophilta (4). He has a wealth of Irish warmth to express, 
and in the face to face relationship, or with one or two intimate 
friends he becomes wholeheartedly convivial. He avoids total 
isolation, and although he frequently “retreats to refreshing soli- 
tude/' he wants and needs to have a fesv people about. He has an 
inexhaustible supply of spicy, sexy or satirical stories, adaptable 
to any occasion and told with an offhand, rapid, dry flow of lan- 
guage which is highly effective among intellectual people. 

9. Indiscriminate Amiability (2). His warmth of fellosvship is con- 
spicuous in the small group, but is sharply limited. He is not 
tolerant, and has little warmth for people fall outside his 
circumscribed area of approval. Those tvho do not know Iiim 
tvell often believe him to be harsh and ruthless. 

10. Greed for Affection and Approval (2). He likes social approval, 
warms to it, and bathes in it when it is sliowered upon him. But 
there is little dependence upon it. Behind the expressed gratitude 
for appreciation and approval lies a primary defiance and a fine- 
tempered scorn for the opinions or plaudits of people. His mind 
is set upon a distant, and what he considers a better, objective 
than the approbation of contemporaries. Present approval is like 
the whipped cream on his pie. He likes it, but sitould he miss it 
he scarcely would stop to inquire the reason for its absence. 

11. Orientation to People (3). He has a keen, accurate sense of 
evaluation of people in his environment. He knows triicrc to go 
for 'tvhat he wants, but he docs not always get wliat he twants. JIc 
so manifestly scorns the fabric of social status and prestige that 
he inevitably offends many whose good iriJI is intenvoven witliin 
this fabric. He lias many critics whom he h,-is never met. Person- 
alities ivho do not liold his primary respect mean little more to 
Jiim than furniture. 
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12. Evenness of Emotional Flow (2). Nearly an antithesis. At 
times he shoivs an almost schizoid austerity o£ manner. At times 
there are violent outbursts of impatience, but these are rare. With 
the ttvo or three people who are his most intimate friends, he 
maintains an essentially even emotional rapport. 

13. Tolerance (2). On the face of the matter he seems to present 
an antithesis to this trait. He has no tolerance of weakness, and 
since he believes that human life is degenerate beyond recall, he 
is not essentially tolerant of it. Yet he is intellectually tolerant, 
and is searchingly critical of his oivn hypotheses. 

14. Complacency (1). An extreme antithesis. There is no com- 
placency in him, either concerning his own achievement or con- 
cerning life at large. 


15. Deep Sleep (a). He has trouble in relaxing and going to sleep 
at night. Hates to go to bed. Often sleeps poorly. He has never 
been knmra to snore. Yet insomnia has not been an acute problem. 

16. Tjxe Untempered Characteristic (i). The antithesis. The tem- 
per o Hurleigh s metal is extremely high. His purposes are clearly 
formed and they lie far remote from immediate biological pur- 
poses. He suggests steel rvhich is overtempered, and thereLe 
approaching brittleness. 


17. Srnooth, Easy Communication of Feeling (a). Superficially 
Acre IS easy communication. His words flow freely in the ordinary 
situation, and feeling seems to flow with the words. But the com- 
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is no nostalgia for 

childhood. He believes that the family as an institution is ‘Sn the 
way out," and he himself expresses the intention of rearing no 
children. ® 


Somatotonia: 

1. Assertiveness of Posture and Movement (3). The posture of the 
body as a whole is not assertive. The shoulders are usually slumped 
and the head is fonvard, often as if "buried in thought.” He 
rarely stands up to his full height. But his detailed movements 
are quick, direct, and sometimes truculently assertive. His eyes 
are sharp and penetrating. He has a way of looking directly and 
searchingly for an instant into people’s faces, which often em- 
barrasses or startles them. 

2. Love of Physical Adventure (3). As a youth Hurleigh entered 
deeply into the spirit of athletic competition, and regarded him- 
self as an outdoorsman. He has a secret ambition to fight a real 
duel svith rapiers. He often fought bitterly as a boy. Vet physical 
adventure never was put high in his order of values. He never 
neglected intellectual pursuits for physical activities. 

3. The Energetic Characteristic (4). In an impulsive sense he is 
energetic. He frequently undertakes tasks with intense energy, 
and he sometimes finishes what he starts. He has had the energy 
to make a first-rate academic record, both in the university and in 
medical school, the latter requiring persistent application to labo- 
ratory work of various kinds. Yet lie lacks sustained physical 
energy. He tires rather easily, and frequently .appears to be "worn 
out." He makes excellent use of just about all the energy tliat is 
physiologically available. 

4. Need of Exercise (3). He likes to play tennis at times, and he 
loves to go off alone or ss'ith one or tiro companions on a brisk 
walk. Surprisingly enough, he is a fairly good bo.xer and fencer. 

All of these things he enjoys. He loves to skate. But he has never 
made a routine of exercise. He never goes to the gynm.a5ium or 
swimming pool, merely for exercise. Sometimes he feels no need 
for muscular activity for weeks. 

5. Love of Domimling ($)■ For the most part there seems to be 
little desire to dominate. Certainly he has no social ambition, and 
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no desire to be recognized as important. He has no craving for 
power m general. He rrauld prefer to remain incognito. Yet he 
will nM ordinarily maintain a friendship in which he is not domi- 
nant. There is little compromise in him. His social relauonships 
are of the all-or-none nature. 

6. Love of Risk (4). This trait is not dominant. He does not live 
recUessly. and he has never gambled. Yet in certain moods he 
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"prods” persons xvbom he considers tedious. In these moods 
he not infrequently makes bitter enemies, 
ii. Claustrophobia (3). He is variable in this respect. Generally 
he is more agoraphobic than claustrophobic. He likes to work in 
a small, closed study. He never sleeps or swims nude, and he is in 
no sense exhibitionistic. Yet at times he becomes expansive, he 
says, and then he has a strong desire to be out in the open, on 
the top of a hill, or out in the middle of a lake, away from stuffi- 
ness and the cramped life. 

ta. Freedom from Squeamishness (a). His lack of this trait con- 
stituted a hardship in medical ivork. He has fine sensibilities, and 
found the killing of experimental animals in the laboratory almost 
impossible for him. Yet he feels that he could kill a man with 
coolness and deliberation, if once he should make up his mind 
to do so. 

13. Unrestrained Voice (a). In general, he suggests the antithesis. 
However, in the presence of a loud person whom he dislikes (and 
he nearly always dislikes loud people), he sometimes raises his 
voice in competitive altercation. 

14. Spartan Indifference to Pain (4). He is probably more sensi- 
tive to pain, in the physiological sense, than the average person. 
But all his life he has lived up to the persona of a degree al 
Spartanism. He plunges into cold water and although he gasps 
and his body turns blue, he pretends to like it. The same is true 
of minor hurts sustained in fighting or in atliletic competition. 

In high school he tried to play football, but ivas repeatedly in- 
jured or knocked out. He flinches violently under slight pain, but 
does not complain. 

IS- General Noisiness (2). He is ordinarily very quiet. Voice and 
the laugh are excellently controlled. He rarely closes doors insen- 
sitively or moves about noisily. He dislikes radios. Creatliing is 
well suppressed as a rule. His cough is a suppressed one— never 
explosive. Only at rare intervals docs he release the brakes and 
join in the normal noisiness of a group. 

16. Overmalurity of Appearance (e). He looks distinctly younger 
than he is, especially at a little distance or in a photograph. As 
one looks at his face closely, hosvever. a certain firmness of the 
mouth is seen, and there is almost a fierce set about the c)cs. 
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17. Horizontal Mental Cleavage (2). In spite of remarkable intel- 
lectual attainment, and considerable external achievement, his 
is a singularly subjective, intensive mind. Hurleigh lives out al- 
most a romantic phantasy of life, the essential difference between 
him and the schizophrene being perhaps that he makes real some 
of his dreams, and he has the intensity of energy to force his will 
upon his surroundings to a degree. He is an extreme romanticist, 
constantly analyzing his motives and interpreting his experience 
against a background of mythology and folklore. 

18. Assertiveness and Aggression under Alcohol (2). The reaction 
to alcohol is essentially cerebrotonic, and he uses the drug spar- 
ingly. In a small slightly alcoholized group he shows about equal 
degrees of sociophilic and aggressive accentuation. He finds alco- 
hol most fatiguing in aftereffect. 


19. Need of Action when Troubled (2). Principally, he turns to 
solitude, never, apparently, to people. Sometimes he seeks the 
solitude of the outdoors or of the deep woods if he can reach the 
woods. This may perhaps involve a degree of need for action. 

20. Orientation toward Goals and Activities of Youth (2). Primary 
orientation is strongly toward the achievement and affiliations of 

maturation. He lives for the future, not for the pres- 
ent. Yet he participates with what seems to be a secondary pleasure 

m^rrlT ' like. He considers ordinary 

marriage a preoccupation of “morons." ^ 
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are disconcertingly quick. The eye blink and superficial reflexes 
are almost abnormally fast. Yet he is not readily confused. He 
usually maintains his presence of mind fairly well, except when 
with superiors or ivomen whom he admires. This trait is manifest 
but not sufl'iciently so to cause chronic confusion. 

4. Love of Privacy (5). Hurieigh works best alone. He is a better 
loneworker than team^rorker. He loves solitude and has found it 
difficult to room happily with anybody. He rarely seeks people 
out, but he maintains a few friendships which he appears to 
enjoy. Loneliness is rarely unpleasant for him. 

5. Mental Overintensity, Hyperattentionality (5). He seems over- 
alert, and (from the ordinary point of vie^v) too narro^vly ob- 
servant. He misses but little that goes on. Yet he is not hyper- 
attentional to the extent of being jumpy and ineffective in his 
response. He is apprehensive, but never to the point of stampede. 

6. Secretive Restraint of Feeling (5). This trait is well developed. 
He feels that only “weak" people reveal their deepest feelings 
readily. (He is intolerant of viscerotonia.) Except for occasional 
bursts of irrath or anger, he virtually never "lets go" emotionally. 
Yet his stoicism is in one respect a concealed one, for he generally 
hides it beneath a superficial flow of language u’hich to uncritical 
inspection often passes for affective participation. 

7. Self-conscious Motility of the Eyes and Face (5). It is a singu- 
larly expressive face, especially in the fine play of the muscles 
about the eyes and mouth. This motility is never gross. The play 
of expression is delicate, like the faint rippling of a body of water 
in response to varying air currents. Much of this muscular pl.iy 
would he unnoticed unless one were ivatching for it. The face is 
tense, but not to the point of self-conscious confusion. 

8. Sociophobia (4). This trait seems strongly manifest at times, 
but at otlier times Hurieigh appears to crave company. In certain 
moods he shrinks from any human contact at all. In other woods 
he hunts up his friends and behaves in a sociable manner. The 
two moods seem fairly svcil balanced. 

g. Inhibited Social Address (5). He is restlessly ill at case with life 
in general, with superiors, and with the svoincn he admires. lie 
sometimes seems to be ver)' much at case with ordin.ir> people 
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and with his friends. Yet even with dose friends, composure is 
not nsually long sustained. 

lo. Resistance to Habit and Poor Routinizing (4). He expresses 
more verbal resistance to routine than he shows in his behavior. 
Actually he has organized his life fairly efficiently, and he turns 
ont work dependably, although he rails against routine and re- 
gards himself as one tvho cannot form habits. He has more diffi- 
culty with the basic biological babits (eating, sleeping and elimi- 
nation) than with work habits. He works in spurts, but the spurts 
are of frequent occurrence. He has never been able to memorize 


poetry, and probably has only fair rote learning. 

11. Agoraphobia (4). In general, he has a manifest agoraphobia, 
but it is not constantly sustained. During intermittent periods 
he shows claustrophobic traits (see S-i 1). He loves to get out on 
open water and on open ground, although this may be merely 
one way of hiding away from people. 

12. Unpredictability of Attitude (5). Sometimes his attitudes seem 
to change with inexplicable rapidity. He is excessively responsive 
to other personalities, but his response is generally corrective 
rather than adaptional. That is to say, he usually reacts compen- 
sationally to the prejudices of others, taking up the weak or sup- 
pressed sith of an argument. With Republicans he is a Democrat, 
and with Democrats a Socialist. With lakes he is a reformer, and 
with Chrisuans (whom he dislikes), he is a rake. 

iicsiraml of Noise (6). The voice is closely 
nuolled. He spaks characteristically in a rapid monotone which 

o^ted^T P«“ion at the point where the listener is 
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has to a degree steeled himself by internal discipline to the Spar- 
tanism which he professes. 

15* Poor Sleep Habits (5). He sleeps poorly, usually resisting 
going to bed until a late hour. It anything is on his mind he 
cannot sleep at all, but may work at the problem feverishly for 
half the night, becoming more and more awake, until sometimes 
lie gets up and turns on the light. But after two or three such 
nights in a row he sleeps well. He has never worried about in- 
somnia. 

Youthful Intentness of Appearance (6). The face looks young, 
even strikingly immature, to casual observation. It suggests intent 
alertness, like that of certain species of small, insectivorous birds 
(ivarblers, flycatchers, chaffinches). 

17* Vertical Mental Cleavage (5). This mind is primarily subjec- 
tive and it is well aware of its otvn deeper levels. Intuition is as 
sharp as objective perception. Words are handled with a work- 
man's precise care for his fine-edged tools. Hurleigh is intolerant 
of persons who lack feeling for words. The subjective inner 
reality is the primary reality for him. The outer, objective pic- 
ture is a secondary reality (although it is real enough for him to 
be a good scientist). 

18. Resistance to Alcohol (6). Physiologically the resistance is prob- 
ably extreme. The preliminary somatotonic effects of the drug are 
followed almost immediately by a general tightening and sense 
of strain, especially about the eyes. He limits his alcoholic intake 
to a single ounce of wine (about .2 oz. of alcohol). Even this 
amount produces an unpleasant aftereffect within ten or fifteen 
minutes. 

19. Need of Solitude when Troubled (6). When disturbed by any 
perplexity he immediately shuts out the world of other human 
beings and becomes "schizzy as hell,” he says. He feels that the 
only possible solution to perple-xiiy must come from within, anti 
must be harmonized to the complexity of what is already within. 
Therefore (lie says) any social intrusion or suggestion from an- 
other person in the face of difficulty is like throwing mud into 
the u’aters you arc trying to clear.” This is a good ccrcbrotomc 
ratiocination. 
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20. Orientation toward the Later Periods (6). There is a primary 
rvish to be older, and a conviction that the wisdom and under- 
standing of the later periods are worth more than the vigor and 
strength of youth. His most intimate associations are with much 
older people. He is a romanticist in the sexual realm of thought. 
He hopes to marry, but only with an ideal woman of a rare and 
gifted sort (whom he scarcely expects to meet). 

Totals: Viscerotonia, 40; Somatotonia, 57; Cerebrotonia, 102. 
Index of Temperament, a-3-5". 


PHYSICAL CONSTITUTION (at age 20) 

Age 20, Ht. 69.5, Wt. 129, Somatotype 2-3-5 (2-3-6, 2-3-5, 2-3-5. 
2-3-5. 2-4-5)- g 3-0. t 3-8 d 8. 

This is a fragile, slender, fine-textured (high t component) ' 
physique, a little above the average stature. Ectomorphy is strongly 
the primary component, with mesomorphy shotving a clear sec- 
ondary predominance over endomorphy. It is what tve call a meso- 
ectomorphic physique. The 2-3-5 “ *2 traditional physique of the 
Christ as portrayed by artists. 

Total dysplMia is 8 (endomorphy, 0; mesomorphy, 4; ectomor- 
Py. 4). This is low, and each of the two dysplasias seen here is a 
slight one. However, the increment of ectomorphy in Region I 
exerts quite an effect upon the general physical appearance, for 
n accentuation of fragility and delicacy which somewhat 

behes the relauvely stronger structure of the rest of the body. 

V *=/™"'iational support, shows a tendency opposite 
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cular detail sometimes seen in the 2-3-5. No secondary hair is seen 
except the pubic hair, which is a sharply defined tuft, like that 
of the female. Gynandromorphy is at 3 (which irould be about 
normal for the 3-2-5, but is dysplastically high for the 2-3-5). 

The high t component is the most striking characteristic. This 
is about as high a < as is usually seen outside of a group which 
tends to show gynandroid psychopathology (often either a variant 
of homosexuality, or schizophrenic characteristics). The entire 
body appears almost as a work of fine sculpture. The features of 
the face, neck, arms, hands and fingers, trunk, legs, feet and toes, 
are so perfect in their symmetry and fineness of molding that they 
suggest the handiwork of an artist The face appears to have been 
chiseled in marble, the balance and perfection of detail in the 
features are so fine. There are no inconsistencies or aesthetic dis- 
harmonies in the face. The f is at 3.8, but this physique does not 
even suggest the bloodless. Dresden china effect or excessive over- 
refinement of t 6 or t 7. There is vigorous, healthy resiliency, tind 
a certain slender athletic quality here, especially in the legs and 
in the somewhat dysplastically broad shoulders. This youth can 
fight. His physique shows no otrerrefinement. A male oi t $ could 
not fight. 

Such a physique will remain slender, taking on perhaps 10 
pounds altogether in the thirties and forties, under normal dietary 
conditions. With a relatively high gynandromorpliy the 2-3-5 
may in the late thirties develop a certain feminoid roundness 
below the svaist. 

Hurleigh's head is dolichocephalic. It is both long and liigh, hut 
rather narrow. The forehead is high and broad. Tlie blue eyes are 
of medium spacing, ivith moderately arched brows. Hair is of fine 
texture, of almost golden color, and of luxuriant gron-th, nidi a 
long rvave. The long narroiv nose has no trace of a hump, but the 
nostrils flare a little, and the bridge, although of moderate breadth, 
is a little high. The face is narrower at the level of the gonial an- 
gles than at tire level of the eyes, but the triangularity which thus 
results is not pronounced. Tire mouth is neither large nor sm.ill. 
is perfectly level, and there is a trace of fullness of the loner bp. 

The well-developed jaw shoivs just a slight tendency in the direc- 
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tion o£ disproportionate strengtii, or massiveness. The teeth are 
large and white, well spaced, with strongly developed canines. 

The trunk as a whole is well proportioned to the long arms 
and legs, with the shoulders a little broad for this somatotype, and 
the waist appearing correspondingly narrotv. Except for the femi- 
noid flare at the hips this physique would do as a model of mas- 
culine aesthetic proportions for the somatotype. The genitalia are 
large. The penis is long and tvell developed, with large corona. 

CUmCAL HISTORY 


Hurleigh was the third pregnancy, the first child having died 
shortly after birth. The living sister is three years his senior. Birth 
was somewhat difficult, although pregnancy was full term. De- 
livery was instrumental. Birth weight was about 6 pounds. Both 
parents were pronounced ectomorphs. He was breast fed for lo 
months, the mother’s supply of milk being great (as is frequently 
the case with ectomorphic mothers). The baby tvas very active and 
always had an excellent appetite, but greatly to the mother’s dis- 
tress (she did not then know about ectomorphy), the doctor’s 
charts of normal weight showed consistently that the baby was 
undenveight. Although every effort was made to correct the “de- 
fect^ nothing availed. Hurleigh has remained "undenveight” all 
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5 his mother estimates that he asked questions at an average rate of 
thirty a minute. His only other serious divagation from normal 
ivas his unwillingness to take afternoon naps. 

At the age of eg there have been only two hllings in his teeth, 
and no extractions. He has had no illnesses except acute head 
colds, which occur slightly oftener than once a year and last about 
a tveek. At 13 he broke his arm tobogganing, but this healed nor- 
mally. Otherwise he has never had occasion on his own account to 
seek medical help. All through childhood he remained belotv aver- 
age weight, grew tall rather rapidly between 8 and la, and at 12 
and 13, just before adolescence, seemed to be a little fatter than 
he had been before, or ever has been again. He was adolescent at 
14 and discovered ejaculation at 15. He is strongly sexed, and 
feels that he has had a “devil of a time” with sexuality. First inter- 
course at tS, as a college sophomore. His weight is just about the 
same at sg as it was at s 1. 

RACRGROUND 

Paternal: 

The father was descended from old American and Irish stock, 
mostly from people who for several generations had lived in Nortli 
Carolina. He was the third and youngest son in a formerly aristo- 
cratic North Carolina family which had been ruined by die Civil 
War. Physically he must have been very similar to Hurleigh, but 
taller, and perhaps even more ectomorpliic. He turned early to 
intellectual pursuits, made a brilliant academic record, uiught 
history for a time in high school, then returned to graduate school 
and became an instructor in a Midwestern university. At 30 he 
married die daughter of a Protestant Irish gentleman wlio had 
come to this country and settled in the South. I-Iurleigh was bom 
five years aftersmrd, and die father, who had been singutarl) free 
from illness all his life, died suddenly at .13 of an acute throat in- 
fection ivhich apparently blocked his respiration. He died while 
on a camping trip. The modier was at the time told that he could 
have been saved by prompt medical aitcmion (intubation). 

Hurlcigh’s father had been a lover of die woods. lie taught the 
hoy a good deal of die rudiments of nature lore, and niaile him 
at home in the outdoors. Also he imparted to his son a loic of 
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books, and a primary regard for simplicity and truth. But he was 
a shy person Avho had few friends. Hurleigh is apparently made 
of somewhat tougher fiber than %vas his father. Possibly the father’s 
central passion atheism. He lived in a period, and had been 
reared in an emdronment, in which religious controversy iv’as 
taken seriously. Hurleigh’s earliest god -was Robert Ingersoll. 

Both of the paternal grandparents were slender people. The 
grandfather lost his life in some kind of accident, long ago, but the 
grandmother still lives. Tuberculosis, diabetes, cancer, circulatory 
and kidney ailment, and arthritis are all unknotvn among tlie 
immediate paternal relatives. They are a delicate, healthy stock. 

Maternal: 


The mother was an only child. Her lather, after the tragic early 
death o£ his sv-ife through some kind o£ mob violence, left Ireland 
and ame to a North Carolina city to make his home. Hurleigh’s 
mother is a slender, ectomorphic woman of medium height who 
at 55 weighs about 115 pounds. She thinks she weighed 105 when 
she married, at 20. She is probably a 2-3-5 in somatotype. Her 
o onng IS about the same as Hurleigh’s and she has the same 
‘ component). She sUll runs her little 
fnnrl 1 n if” 1.^ ivith the house and a small insurance 

Wer 1 security. She no 

beelexcellenri^'T*^ “ restaurant herself. Her health has 
The daufiluer h mind and is a tremendous reader. 

^hefcMldre; a ” lives with her. All three 

taUier still lives. She f^s she'k'nf ' 
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and there has been at least on ^ * cousins have died of cancer, 
-a maternal auu" f™'" tuberculosis 


Sihhrtgi; 
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excessively fragile, tall girl, prob- 
2-2-6 in somatotype. She is above 
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medium height for women, and weighs but 95 pounds. She 
shows the same high t component seen in the rest of the 
femily, the features suggesting those of a pretty, small-faced 
child. She is said to have a congenital heart murmur and low 
blood pressure. Throughout childhood she was regarded as 
sickly, although she did not have much specific illness. She 
speaks in a low, scarcely audible voice, and has a kindly, 
wistful smile. She has always lived at home, although she 
would probably have gone to college had not the family 
finances been in such low condition irhen she finished high 
school. She was kept out of school two years as a child because 
of her weak heart, yet made up most of this time and Bn- 
ished high school at 18. The mother thinks that a bad mis- 
take was made in not sending her to college. She helps in the 
business of running the restaurant, reads a lot, and sometimes 
attempts to write short stories. She dreams of writing a novel, 
featuring the triumphs of her tsvo brothers (but 2-2-6's do 
not write novels — they only dream of it). Apparently she 
has little social, and no sexual life. Hurleigh ivent to scliool 
with his sister throughout grammar and high school, but was 
never in the same class with her. He is fond of her but treats 
her as a child. She never entered into his scheme of things. 

2. Hurleigh. 

3. Brother, now 26. Not far from Hurleigh ’s somatotype. A lit- 
tle shorter, and a little more mesomorphic. Very likely a 2-4-5, 
or 2-4-4°. This boy has more energy, more somatotonia, and 
far more personal ambition than his older brother. During 
early childhood he ivas closely devoted to Hurleigh. They 
had many interests in common, chiefly outdoor interests. At 
one time they were in a boy scout troop together. But by die 
time Hurleigh si'ent aivay to college, a rift had grown up 
between the wo. Their tastes had come to differ markedly. 

The older boy was sochally retiring. The younger one iras 
relatively aggressive and ambitious. The latter ivas academi- 
cally as brilliant and successful as his brother. He non a 
scholarship which sent him to a famous university, and after 
distinguishing himself as an undergraduate went on to 
medical school. He is now an intern, with plans to "make a 
lot of money.” 
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GENERAL UFE STORY 
First 6 Years: 


CONSTITUTIONAL DIFFERENCES 


Hurleigh is described by his mother as having been an excel- 
lently behaved baby, except for infrequent but violent temper 
outbursts. His own earliest memories are of his father reading to 
him and of his mother answering his questions. He believes that 
his childhood ^vas among the happiest possible. Yet he does not 
love childhood, and considers it an "evil, nasty, messy time of life.” 
He wishes that children could be hatched full grotvm from eggs (as 
in one of Bernard Shaw’s plays). His father and mother were as 
kind, wise, and farseeing as human parents can be, he thinks, but 


he IS convinced that there must be a better way to raise children 
than for two adult people to let it "interfere fatally with theiiT 
lives and achievement just to raise two or tliree paltry brats like 
the ones my parents brought forth.” He feels that his fatlier was 
worth something to the world, and that “he threw away his life 
at the monkey business of child-raising. That sort of thing should 
be done by people delegated and paid to make a profession of it— 
probably stable but mentally inferior people who aren’t good for 
much else—viscerotonic people, I suppose you would call them.” 
c «i ^ statement of one cerebrotonic outlook, worthy 

of Plato who must also have had some cerebrotonia. 

The family lived in a modest cottage which at Hrst they rented 
u ater oug t. The small yard had a few shrubs and three or 
our trees. Hurleigh stayed in his yard much of the time as a 
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amateur naturalists. Hurleigh remembers the personalities of 
skunks and rabbits, of birds and fishes, and even of the insects of 
his early acquaintance, better than the personalities of children 
ivho were his contemporaries. 

^ There was a boy about a year older than Hurleigh, who spent 
his summers just up the lake. These two eventually became 
friends, although it was with this lad that Hurleigh had his first 
memorable fight. The fight followed an attempt by the older boy 
to appropriate a piece of fishing net which Hurleigh had found. 
Hurleigh describes the incident in this manner. 

“When my new acquaintance started to walk off tniculently with 
the possession which I then prized above all earthly goods, there 
was suddenly a terrible transformation inside me. I cannot of 
course remember just how I felt, but I have had what I think is 
the same feeling several times since that day. For one tiling there 
is a tingling and tightening in the jaw, and a prickly feeling up and 
down my spine. My nostrils seem to open wider, and the focus of 
attention narrows to just one objective. I am aivare of nothing but 
the object of this great hate— of Herbert, that first time. In that 
moment of concentration, I do not suppose I could liave felt any- 
thing, not even a jab witli a knife. I can remember that I went 
for him, and that there was a struggle. He told me afienvard that 
I shouted over and over, ‘I’ll kill you.’ And I almost did. I am 
ashamed to say that in some manner I seized a piece of iron, a 
heavy timber bolt, and with this I laid his head open. Then there 
was blood all over him and he was down in the sand. In a moment 
my rage had turned to fear, and I ran to call my fatlier, who for- 
tunately was at home. My father brought him into the house and 
fixed him up a little. The relations between the two families must 
have been strained at the time, but aftenvard Herbert and I be- 
came close friends, and we never fought again. He was and is 
much stronger than I am— -at least he is stronger in cold blood." 

At this time Hurleigh was approaching bis sevcnih birthday and 
was in his first year of school. Except for violent outbursts of rare 
occurrence, he svas apparently a quiet, shy. intent, sh.irp-cyed lit- 
tic boy of about average stature and well under average u cigfu for 
his age. Tlicrc was a good deal of autocroticisni during this early 
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period. His mother recalls that he manipulated his penis so much 
that once she took him to the doctor about it. 

Age 6 to 14. School: 

At 6 he went to a school controlled by the university. Most of the 
other children were from families associated with the university 
and from the more well-to-do element of the neighborhood. The 
first year is remembered as a period of fear and anxiety. He felt 
smaller, weaker than the others, was essentially lonely, left out 
of things, and his chief memory is that of watching the big clock 
on the side wall as it ticked off the minutes. Yet at the end of the 
year the teacher reported that this boy was unusually bright. It 
was late in that spring that he had his fight with Herbert. During 
this period the closest associations were with his father, who read 
to him nea.rly eveiy evening, mostly on natural history. They read 
Swiss Family Robinson together that year. 

ni’? Hurleigh’s second year of school, his father sud- 
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leigh says) of some minor misconduct. He acquired the general 
reputation of possessing a violent temper, but it is not to be sup- 
posed that his fighting ability was taken very seriously among the 


more powerful boys who were his contemporaries. When Hur- 
leigh fought he fought in deadly earnest, but he was not strong. 

The real threat to a successful fulfillment of his early resolution 
did not come from athletics, or hobbies, or from his dangerous 
temper, but from sexuality. As far back as the first year of school 
Hurleigh was “in love.” There was a slender, blue-eyed, light- 
haired girl in his class. She was about a year older than Hurleigh, 
and was full of spirit. Once at a party at her house she kissed him 
and said that when he grew up she wanted to be his wife. Hur- 


leigh took to the idea. Sometimes the thought of her kept him 
awake for a long time at night, and there was a strange feeling 
inside when he thought of her. He developed a very romantic 
imagination. There was never any thought of specific sexual con- 
tact, but when he had that strange tingling which she seemed to 
engender, a throbbing erection of his penis tvas part o£ it. This 
romance lasted for four years, although physically it never went 
beyond that first kiss at age seven, and nobody but Hurleigh 
an ma themselves ever knew of it. Irma tvent away to a private 
school and out of Hurleigh’s life when she was la. 

There was no period of homosexual play in this boy’s career, but 
the intensity of his erections all through boyhood (and later) was 
’^'.‘"™bered as painful. His masochistic im- 
a "bnrn^* istinct y delineated. At 13 he frequently experienced 

needif h if \ stab) a heated 

always accom * P'^«°tal muscles. This was 

tlldla^IZho' / P-P:-’ ™hich 

anyone about the^Mn^'’" ' confided in 
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spare rooms at ihb ?• ^ curiosities. His mother rented 

university. Hurleivh iTn students in the 
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• e describes her as a quiet, shy, pretty 
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girl. A physical intimacy developed in some manner, and before 
the year tvas out it became a passionate one on the girl's part as 
well as on his. She would sometimes permit him to come to her 
room on a Friday night, after everyone had gone to bed. On these 
occasions he would "nearly burst” with prolonged se.vual excite- 
ment, and she apparently would respond in much the same man- 
ner. But she explained to him that she was vir^nal, and she never 
permitted him to try to have intercourse with her. She would 
kiss me and hug me all over, and would go into exquisite ^pture 

over r^utual manipulation-it would last ^r hours Finally she 
would masturbate me, sometimes by kissing. I ^ 

ivas a more lovely experience to me than anything can ever be 

"^intercourse was unknown to Hurleigh for nearly ^^-^Iwr four 
intercourse was nocturnal visits, and even in June, 

years. ^ £^oni college and left the house never to 

Hurleigh's /“""ed htTp! and found her a happily 

Eleven years later h^u''‘"„.'^^She only laughed at my 
married mother of s me and gave me her picture, 

stupid efforts for me spiritually .as once she 

This time I think she did a _ I, is experi- 

had done for in helping him toward what 

ences with that girl played a i. b F ..showering 

achievements he has accorop • needed just 

a superb se-xuality” „ sexual ideal uhich saved him 

than she gave him an ‘ " of his own (too strong) sex- 

from smashing up later on die rocKs 

uality. 

Alter U: . ,,igh scliool. He learned to 
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leigh says) of some minor misconduct. He acquired the general 
reputation of possessing a violent temper, but it is not to be sup- 
posed that his fighting ability was taken very seriously among the 
more po^verful boys who were his contemporaries. When Hur- 
leigh fought he fought in deadly earnest, but he was not strong. 

The real threat to a successful fulfillment of his early resolution 
did not come from athletics, or hobbies, or from his dangerous 


temper, but from sexuality. As far back as the first year of school 
Hurleigh was “in love.” There ivas a slender, blue-eyed, light- 
haired girl in his class. She was about a year older than Hurleigh, 
and was full of spirit. Once at a party at her house she kissed him 
and said that when he grew up she wanted to be his wife. Hur- 
leigh took to the idea. Sometimes the thought of her kept him 
avrake for a long time at night, and there was a strange feeling 
inside when he thought of her. He developed a very romantic 
imagination. There was never any thought of specific sexual con- 
tact, but tvhen he had that strange ungling which she seemed to 
engender, a throbbing erection of his penis was part of it. This 
romance Hsted for four years, although physically it never went 
beyond that first kiss at age seven, and nobody but Hurleigh 
an ma themselves ever knetv of it. Irma went atvay to a private 
school and out of Hurleigh’s life when she was 12. 

^ ere was no period of homosexual play in tliis boy’s career, but 
e intensity of his erections all through boyhood (and later) was 
!? remembered as painful. His masochistic im- 
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girl. A physical intimacy developed in some manner, and before 
the year was out it became a passionate one on the girl’s part as 
tvell as on his. She would sometimes permit him to come to her 
room on a Friday night, after everyone had gone to bed. On these 
occasions he would "nearly burst" svith prolonged sexual excite- 
ment, and she apparently would respond in much the same man- 
ner. But she explained to him that she was virginal, and she never 
permitted him to try to have intercourse with her. She would 
k s^me and hug me all over, and would go into exquisim rapture 
mrr^utual mmipulation-it would last 
would masturbate me, sometimes by kissing, 
was a more lovely experience to me than anything can 

“^^nt'Lourse was unknown to Hurleigh for nearly another four 
Intercourse nocturnal visits, and even in June, 

years. No college and left the house never to 

Hurleigh’s Jf„n"ed her up, and found her a happily 

Eleven years later he laughed at my 

married mother of severa picture, 

stupid efforts f for me spiritually as once she 

This time I think she did. a believes that his experi- 

had done for me physically. helping him toward what 

ences with that girl played a la^ P "showering 

achievements he has „ben he most needed just 

a superb sexuality" upon i jexual ideal which saved him 
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verted way, but he played on two athletic teams, and one year was 
vice president of his class. Furthermore he won a scholarship which 
paid a large part of his expenses at the State University for four 
years. He did not have any particular girl friend in high school. 
During most of the last mo years he constantly fought a nearly 
overwhelming desire to masturbate. The battle •^vas about even, 
he says. “One day I would and the next day I wouldn’t.” Once he 
went seventeen days without a slip. That was during the baseball 
season. He believes that he masturbated an average of three times 
a week during the two years of this period. Usually the image 
before him was some scene with the college girl of his sophomore 
year. Sometimes it was another girl. Several times during this 
period he came close to intercourse, but always he drew back at 
the last moment. He \vanted something fiercely, but could not 
quite decide what it was. In the meantime he would not compro- 
mise, and at night he took it out on himself. After a time he began 
to visualize the female ideal he sought. Meanwhile it was borne 
home to him that he was attractive to women. 


Hurleigh had a fairly good time in college. The sexual problem 
still seemed to be his major interest. Yet he did his work and did 
it well. He decided early that he would be a scientist. First chem- 
istry was his chosen field, but by the time he was a junior and had 
won the approval and encouragement of some of the faculty, he 
had set his heart on medicine. He made no attempt to enter ath- 
letics or any kind of "activities” in college, and he stayed away 
from fraternities. His social contacts were therefore limited. For a 
year he lived in a dormitory, then moved to a rooming house. His 
academic record was so good that in his senior year he was offered 
an assistantship to continue in the graduate study of chemistry. 

ut a few months later he was given a scholarship which would ma- 
Una y le p to send him through one of the best medical schools. 
He graduated from college at at and from medical school at 25- 
or e P^tst our years he has been doing research in a branch 

0 cn ocnno o^, where he is considered an unusually promising 

1 oung man. His professional future seems secure 

nrs,!' of college Hurleigh indulged in his 
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reminisces. Yet she iras what passed as a fairly pretty girl. Some 
months later, he tried again. This time it was a prostitute whom 
lie had picked up in a dance hall. "She was trim and slender, at 
least, but she chewed gum and at the crisis she didn’t even change 
tile rhythm.” He didn’t like that either. He next attached himself 
to a girl he had met on tlie campus — a classmate. After several 
evenings spent in tliis girl’s intimate company he found that he 
grew critical of her intellect, and that his sexual desire waned cor- 
respondingly. This happened repeatedly, with variation of detail. 
"Far better," he decided, "to stick to morons than to try to mix 
intellectual and sexual companionship.” Yet after a time he de- 
cided tliat even morons demand too much time for cultivation. 
Then the best bet must be prostitutes. But where are there some 
good ones? 

With the problem still unsolved. Hurleigh went away to medical 
school. Almost immediately he met a girl with whom he fell in 
love, but unfortunately she was engaged. He raised a fuss and 
wrote her ardent letters but to no avail. For the succeeding two 
years he lived a fairly dissolute life, devoting more and more time 
to the sexual pursuit. He bad learned hosv to be successful in this 
endeavor, but he found imperfect satisfaction in it. His sexual 
appetite was now such that it seemed to demand increasing atten- 
tion. He found a pretty nurse whom he really liked, and for nearly 
a year saiv her twice a sveek. She was sexually satisfying, but she 
was in love with him, and that was almost more painful than absti- 
nence. For she fell far short of the now painfully clear ideal picture 
that lived in Hurleigh’s head. He tvas not yet ready to compromise. 

Now and then he would see Her, or an approximation of Her, 
on a city street or in some similarly inaccessible stretch of wilder- 
ness. He could not compromise his ideal by offering his whole affec- 
tion at any other sexual shrine. Yet se.xuality was all but over- 
whelming him. He had so much to offer, and seemed cut oil from 
expressing it, 

Hurleigh is now 29, handsome, slender and boyish, witli a bril- 
liant record and a good professional future. He has ridden out the 
crest of his tidal svave of sexuality, and has now so composed his 
mind on tliis subject that he is good-humored about it. y'et what 
he thinks he most wants is marriage with his ideal, whom he can- 
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not find. This is what he believes he lives for. He thinks that all 
his intellect and his technical skills are secondary or incidental to 
his great marriage to be. What will be tlie outcome? 

THE PROBLEM OF TREATMENT 
For us, the problem is but to watch, and to record what hap- 
pens. For Hurleigh, it may be that breakers lie ahead. He is rest- 
ing his house on a foundation not yet made secure. If fortunate in 
his marriage-to-be, he may go on to make a rare contribution. Such 
a personality comes into its full strength and development late. 
Probably the 2-3-5 its best does well to postpone final deter- 
minative decisions, including marriage, until the tliirties, perhaps 
until the mid-thirties. For indivduals who reach the full human 
mental stature, something like a crisis appears to occur at about 
the age of 35 an event perhaps roughly analogous to adolescence. 
We have sometimes referred to it as mental adolescence. 

Hurleigh, with his great sensitivity of feeling (he is high in both 
gynandromorphy and cerebrotonia), is peculiarly dependent upon 
a good marriage. With it he may flower to the best human achieve- 
ment. Without It, he may find the strain too severe, and then his 
second^ soraatotonic predominance might render him danger- 
ous. men a strongly endowed 2-3-5 is frustrated, he is likely to 
cause trouble. There is no compromise in him. (Consider the les- 
son of the Christ, and Uie much older legend of Prometheus. These 
seem to be only projections of the 2-3-5 temperament.) 

heavily on his marriage. He has six more 
j ^ ^tiring these years he presumably must find 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES ON THE PRIMARY 
COMPONENTS OF TEMPERAMENT 

W ITH the foregoing sketches illustrating temperamental ex- 
tremes now in mind, together with an acquaintanceship 
with some of the intermediate variations, we are in position to 
try to summarize general definitions of the primary dynamic 
components at the level of temperament. In the summaries which 
follow, it has seemed desirable in a few instances to anticipate the 
correlational findings which are presented in later chapters, but 
these anticipations will be indicated as they occur. 

The student of medicine may find the case sketches, and also 
the summaries which follow, grievously lacking in reference to 
physiological and endocrine correlates. As yet we know but little 
concerning the relation of endocrinology either to temperament or 
to general physical constitution. We should like to know the 
physiology, the differential chemistry, and the predispositions to 
organic pathology which may underlie the various patterns of 
temperament. Indeed, without such data, the life portraits we 
have just presented seem almost fatally incomplete in vitally im- 
portant regions. That is one reason why we are loth to attempt 
much explanatory interpretation or to recommend therapy. 

The constitutional description of an individual, divorced from 
a thorough physiological workup, is probably in the long run of 
little value. On the other hand, medical and physiological diag- 
nosis alone, divorced from the constitutional workup, is also a 
more or less ineffectual procedure. The problem of basic indi- 
vidual differences is beginning to loom as the most important 
general problem in medicine. The specific task of bringing cancer 
under control, for example, can hardly be attacked until 
know — in terms of a meaningful taxonomy — who arc the people 
susceptible to tliat malady. The big job is to combine tlie lu’o 
247 
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attacks — clinical and constitutional — ^in tvell-planned correlational 
studies, and this must be done through cooperative research. But 
first we must bend a vigorous effort to the further clarification of 
some of the variables that are to be correlated. 


1. VISCEROTONJA 

Given a measure of poetic license, rve might describe the first 
dynamic component as a manifest desire to embrace the environ- 
ment and to make its substance one with the substance of the indi- 
vidual s o^vn person. At tlie most unsublimated level this is the 
drive to ingest and to assimilate food, ^vhich is then transmuted 
into the flesh of the self. The predominantly viscerotonic person- 
ality generally remains close to the earth. Viscerotonia means 
earthiness. Such a person seems to express a dominant mood not 
far from the mood of the nourishing soil: he is unhurried, delib- 
erate, and predictable. At high levels of culture he radiates -warmth, 
stability and (if cerebrotonia is low) indiscriminate amiability. 
At low levels he is gross, gluttonous, and possessive. In any event 
he knows what he wants, and his wants are tangible. 

In contrast to viscerotonic motivation, the somatotonic desire is 
centered upon action and somaUc expression, and in cerebrotonia 
the whole visceral and somatic organism seems to be held in a 
stam o£ subjugation to the inhibitory, attentional function. 
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FISCEROTONIA 

eliminative functions,* for viscerotonia loves all digestive activity, 
including the peristalsis of defecation. 

At lotver cultural levels the viscerotonic becomes simply the 
glutton, growing heavier and more hoglike in his obesity if the 
food supply holds out, and less so when kept on a limited diet or 
on a rigid schedule of work and exercise. Peasant stock from all 
lands appears to carry a heavy viscerotonic component. The great 
majority of the overly fat, full-gutted personalities so conspicuous 
in American urban and political life, have presumably sprung 
from stock which for many generations had lived on limited diet 
under sterner conditions. Rioting now in the rich spoils of a 
newly exploited continent, some of these men and women of 
strong first component fail to maintain the balance, and they go 
to gut and fat. 

The viscerotonic may of course express his temperamental pre- 
dominance in a wide variety of ways. He may be culturally pol- 
ished and urbane, or crude and uneducated. He may be bishop or 
bumpkin, scholar or butcher, aggressive or meek, energetic or 
lazy, courageous or cowardly, ruthless or squeamish, loud or quiet 
— ^in short he may live out any role in life which permits the ex- 
pression of a predominant viscerotonia. The predominant com- 
ponent is but one of the variables determining the personality. 
Hoiv that component is to be expressed must depend upon the 
relative endowment in the other two primary components and 
upon many other factors, including the cultural influences to 
which the man has been exposed. We see that to know the strength 
of one of the primary components and that alone is to take but 
one short step toward describing or predicting a personality. 

Viscerotonic people tend to be hypoattentional and to remain 
overrelaxed. The viscerotonic gives tire impression of being sloiv. 

Yet although his conscious response may seem sluggish to the 
faster reacting cerebrotonic, the basic conscious orientation of the 
viscerotonic is surer and in some respects more accurate. Visccro- 
tonics can always be trusted to maintain a close grip upon imine- 


r There can be no doubt that many persona svith a strong viscerotonic com- 
ponent cvhich hat been suppressed by an nnperceiving social environment or by a 
cultural emphasis, derive a certain benefit Irom a kind of pS)ctioanal)vit tclilch 
simply encourages the patient freely to talk out and to meditate upon these lon„ 
sequestered \>sccral interests. 
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diate, practical reality. They are certain to know where they are 
at all times, in relation to their jobs, to their marriage, to their 
social status, to their basic likes and dislikes. Attitudes totvard 
these things do not change readily or suddenly in the viscerotonic 
personality, and for some reason, both viscerotonic and somato- 
tonic people possess a better sense of spatial orientation than do 
cerebrotonics. 

The cerebrotonic is also concerned with the problem of orienta- 
tion, but his worry usually concerns orientation in time. He lies 
awake nights thinking of distant plans, of the general course and 
objectives of his life as a whole, of the state of his religion, of the 
ethics of some projected undertaking, or of the future of his 
progeny, of mankind, and of the universe. In both kinds of mind 
the problem of orientation is vital and urgently important, but 
the reference of the orientation in the two cases is different. For 
the soraatotonic and viscerotonic components, orientation is essen- 
tially a spatial, earthly, immediate need. For cerebrotonia the 
orientational need seems to take the form primarily of a craving 
for a sense of direction in time, and for some hierarchy of values 
transcending the apparent value hierarchy of present experience. 
This IS a reladve difference. There seems to be no necessity for 
ca ling one kind of orientation religious, and the other non- 
religious. 


f viscerotonic digests his food with the highest efficiency. All 
o tt IS ntilized, and made the most of. Food is eagerly absorbed 
into the organism. The organism consequently tends to expand, 

*e earth. If 
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the mental and somatic functions are drowned in a rising tide of 
biological surfeit. 

In trell-developed viscerotonia the actual food requirement 
is less per unit of bodily weight than that in cerebrotonia. Fur- 
thermore the digestive apparatus in viscerotonia is equipped to 
accommodate larger quantities of food at more infrequent in- 
tervals. Two meals a day are therefore probably ample for any 
predominantly viscerotonic person, and we have seen viscerotic 
symptoms clear up in persons of this pattern through the simple 
expedient of changing temporarily to a program of one meal a 
day. Similarly, a pronounced viscerotonic probably requires less 
sleep than a cerebrotonic, but here as in the matter of food, the 
viscerotonic is prone to take more than is good for him, or perhaps 
we should say, more than is conducive to his best mental develop- 
ment. The viscerotonic iovej to sleep, in marked contrast trith the 
somatotonic, who loves to wake up and be active, and in contrast 
with the cerebrotonic who hates to go to sleep, but irho, when 
once asleep, also hates to wake up and be severed from his dreams. 

Viscerotonics are remarkably susceptible to habit formation. 
Food taking and sleeping in overdoses become habitual, and if 
drugs once are taken, especially sedative drugs, there is danger of 
the development of a drug habit. The habit of constant de- 
pendence upon tobacco is very common among viscerotonic 
people, who often tend to use this drug to hold down their weight, 
thus substituting a habit for internal (cerebrotonic) discipline. 

The mechanism of viscerotonic susceptibility to habit is a mat- 
ter of speculation. The same phenomenon is seen in somatotonia, 
at times even more conspicuously. It is possible that this phe- 
nomenon is related directly to the relative degree of cerebral 
dominance in the personality. Where cerebral dominance is pro- 
nounced, there is marked resistance to habit formation. IVhere 
the cerebrotonic component is low, the organism appears readily 
and willingly to fall into all sorts of habits ivhich obviate die re- 
current necessity of making choices and decisions. Habit is a 
psychological antithesis to hyperattentionality, which is pcriiaps 
associated with an innately determined t.a5tc for mental conflict, 
and is certainly a cerebrotonic trait. It may be that the common 
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habit addictions o£ mankind are simply manifestations of relative 
failure of the cerebrotonic component. 

Viscerotonic people like alcohol. They are frequently con- 
noisseurs of alcoholic beverages. But they are rarely drunkards. 
The overuse of alcohol is almost certainly a response to conflict, not 
to a temperamental predominance. The common picture of the 
alcoholic personality is one in which is seen an intense struggle 
for dominance between the cerebrotonic and the somatotonic 


components, usually with the third component slightly the weaker. 
The chronic excessive use of any depressant drug seems psycholog- 
ically to constitute an attempt to achieve internal peace by putting 
down the cerebrotonic component. Alcohol attacks this component 
selectively, depressing the higher centers of the forebrain first, then 
the intermediate brain centers, and if in sufficient concentration, 
finally paralyzing the lotver nerve centers. 


^ In moderate quantities alcohol appears to be good food for the 
viscerotonic and seems to agree with him, as tobacco seems to 
agree with him. These two relatively mild depressants appear to 
balance the internal economy of the biologically overefficient 
«scerotonic organism in an ordinarily pleasant and innocuous 
manner. At any rate there is no convincing evidence that either of 
aem in moderate quantity is injurious to one who possesses a 
good viscerotonic component, and for such a person alcohol and 
acco seem to add materially to the comfort and enjoyment of 
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of being. Viscerotom'cs and somatotonics dream of being also cere- 
brotonic. We all dream of being also what we are not. 

Viscerotonia means realism. Viscerotonic ecstasy lies in the 
achievement of a "real" surrounding made up of nice things that 
taste good, smell good, look good, sound good, feel good. The 
viscerotonic wants to dig in, to establish himself in a good place 
on his earth, and to feel the warming and nourishing earth juices 
flowing in his veins. In the face of trouble and dismay, this per- 
sonality does not go off into solitude and think it through alone, 
but seeks social support at once, and finds respite in outward 
lamentation. Sorrow and grief are inhibiting things. They are 
foreign to the inner organic economy of the viscerotonic person- 
ality. Sorrow is not to be cherished and reflected upon, but must 
be expressed and thrown off and got rid of. After a little time of 
dismay and lamentation, the viscerotonic component asserts itself 
like the returning tide, again takes over the management of affairs, 
and demands the satiation of appetites. Then there may be feast- 
ing, drinking, and spending. The viscerotonic bruises easily but 
recovers rapidly. A cerebrotonic, however, may carry his deep 
emotional hurts close to the conscious focus for a lifetime. 

The viscerotonic youth does not get “buck fever’' in the face of 
crises and opportunities. He does not lose his nerve and go to 
pieces at the time when it is most vital that he should be normal 
and relaxed. His mind is not so vulnerable to distraction as is 
that of the cerebrotonic, whose attention can be reached in an 
instant by almost every distracting stimulus. The viscerotonic 
controls are deeper, harder to reach, and slower to respond. This 
individual is thus insulated against the danger of hasty, confused, 
rattle-brained action. He is not likely to flinch or to lose his head 
in an emergency. He has good kidney, good intestinal fortitude, a 
strong stomach. He has guts, bowels. Indeed, it is remarkable th.nt 
so much of our common language descriptive of stability in Uic 
face of emergency should point so consistently to die digestive 
tract. The somatotonic has courage (a strong heart). He is the 
one who goes out to meet danger. The cerebrotonic sees too much, 
too many alternatives and consctjiiences, and he is frightened. 

Neurodermatitis, nervous disorders, functional bowel distress 
and the like are not often found in predominant viscerotonia. 
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nor do we often encounter sexual hypereroticism (quick, intense 
sexual excitability). This is a cerebrotonic characteristic. 

With the viscerotonic component high, there is excellent ther- 
mal adaptability. Such people typically enjoy both cold weather 
and hot weather, although hot weather may be uncomfortable in 
cases where the physique has been permitted to degenerate to 
obesity. The heavy layer of subcutaneous fat prevents tlie normal 
irradiation of heat in hot weather, but tliis same fat layer acts as 
an insulation against cold. Viscerotonia loves the tvater, loves to 
sivim. 


Viscerotonic emotional expression is direct and sincere, in the 
sense that the outward response tends to reveal what the indi- 
vidual feels within. Since the restraining cerebral controls are 
relatively inactive and weak, outward expression of feeling in 
viscerotonia is a more accurate barometer of the true state of inner 
feeling than is the case in cerebrotonia. Viscerotonics are rela- 
tively predictable, and therefore in a superficial sense more trust- 
worthy, and more trusted. They are open. There is relatively little 
about them that is mysterious. To live with them is to know 
Aem, to understand them, and therefore to sympathize with 
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to cry convincingly is at times a remarkably potent weapon. Many 
a resistant heart has been melted fay it, and many a marital 
fortress taken, which could never othenvise have been scaled. 
When a viscerotonic male sets his heart upon a woman whose 
quality lies a little beyond his reach, he is apt sooner or later to 
resort to tliis weapon, and in such a beginning many unfortunate 
marriages take shape. Men as a rule may be fairly well disciplined 
in resisting feminine tears, but against good viscerotonic mascu- 
line tears tlie female is at a serious disadvantage, for her own 
tveapons are then turned against her. 

The cerebrotonic who has not been embittered and beaten back 
by a relatively unsympathetic outer world tends frequently toward 
anthropomorphism. He becomes affectionately attached to things, 
reads human qualities and feelings into them, and often focuses 
deep affection upon things that are not human. In predominant 
viscerotonia this anthropomorphism is not found. The viscero* 
tonic has in the beginning better natural rapport with ocher 
human beings, and the main targets of his affection usually remain 
through life essentially direct human objectives. 

In our own Christian history cerebrotonic virtues of restraint 
and the viscerotonic virtue of brotherly love have defined the 
cornerstones for religious thought and for a theological rationali- 
zation of life. (We have, however, for the most part practiced an 
aggressively somatotonic way of life, and perhaps in this incom- 
patibility lies some of the reason for present-day orientational con- 
fusion.) Our Christ has been portrayed, historically, as an ecto- 
morph (see p. 268), and much of the teaching attributed to him has 
centered around cerebrotonic self-effacement and inhibition of the 
somatotonic impulse. Up to the time of die "somatotonic revolu- 
tion,” iriiich became so readily apparent at about the period of 
the first World War, we were attempting, so far as the common 
conscious rationalization was concerned, to live out a religious 
ideal based essentially on cerebrotonia, although complicated by 
an undercurrent of sublimated viscerotonia (love of man). But 
for some time now, as is especially obvious in Germany, a vigorous 
religious movement has been afoot which is based squarelj on 
unsublimated somatotonia. 

As another alternative, it is possible to nationalize a general 
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orientational schema for life on essentially visccrotonic grounds. 
Buddhism has done so, and Buddha is rarely pictured as less than 
5 in the first component, both morphologically and motivation- 
ally. In Buddhist doctrines we find a fairly consistent exposition 
of viscerotonia. IVe find relaxation, deliberateness, love of com- 
fort, pleasure in digestion, ceremoniousness, tolerance, com- 
placency, love of sleep, orientation toward family, in short, 
viscerotonia. And for an honest Tationalization of viscerotonia. 


read Lin Yutang’s book. The Importance of Living. 

It is quite appropriate that we should speak of viscerotonia as 
the first component. The elemental business of digestion may 
probably be taken as the first and oldest biological function. In 
the beginnings of life, among the simplest animals and through- 
out the plant kingdom, this function appears to constitute, together 
with reproduction, both the end and the means of existence. The 
entire body of a tree may be described as a specialized digestive, 
respiratory, reproducdve and circulatory apparatus. The body of 
M ameba inay be in some ways less differentiated and specialized 
*aii that of a tree, but the ameba’s sun of life appears so clearly 

mnZ.r T “ Viscerotonic activities, that 

mouvauonauy an ameba would probably have to be described as 
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elaborations that it appears as the principle of love, or affect. And 
in. the same sense somatotonia becomes the principle of conation, 
and cerebrotonia the principle of cognition. 

The viscera are the insides of the human being. They fill the 
great central bodily cavity. From one point of view they are the 
most valuable and the most-to-be-protected things in the body, and 
they are given the safest internal position. The soma is in effect 
a fortified carriage built around the viscera. If the viscera are 
relatively large and predominant, they press outward to give the 
body the spheroid or endomorphic shape, causing the antero- 
posterior diameter to approach and even to exceed the breadth 
diameter, as it does in the newly bom infant. Then the individual 
tends to maintain in adult life the overwhelming viscerotonia of 
infancy. 

In summary, viscerotonia rcfex's to a motivational organization 
dominated by the gut and hence by the function of anabolism. 
The primary desire seems to be to assimilate the earth and to 
merge with it, Viscerotonia means warmth, earthiness, and in 
general, indiscriminate good will. 

Predominance of this component generally xneans a sloxmess of 
reaction, but it means also a tenacious grip on reality, especially 
upon social reality, and a sure orientation in the spatial and per- 
sonal sense. Viscerotonia means practicality. It provides the cen- 
tral thema for a group of religions older than Christianity, and, 
in terms of total number of sincere adherents, probably more 
influential. 

2. Somatotonia 

The second component is the ‘motional’ element in life. 
Somatotonia is the craving for vigorous action and (when fully 
admitted to consciousness) the resolution to subdue tlic environ- 
ment to one’s own will. Successful somatotonics arc conquerors. 
They conquer mountains, oceans, forests, 'wild beasts, Chinese, 
and otlier less somatotonic or less strongly united peoples. Soniato- 
tonic ecstasy is that of vigorously overcoming obstacles, and somato- 
tonic hell is inaction. 

A constant characteristic of predominant somatotonia is phys- 
ical endurance, accompanied by a low sleep requirement and a 
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relatively infrequent food requirement. IVlien the second com- 
ponent is predominant, tvithout the complication of a strong first 
or third, we find typically a person who requires from a fifth to a 
third less sleep than the average individual of his age. These are 
the voluntary early risers of youth and middle age, and sometimes 
in the later decades of life they give the impression of being 
almost independent of the need tor sleep. It is not uncommon to 
find a somatotonic 6 with the established habit of sleeping only 
five or six hours nightly, while retaining seemingly boundless 
energy and evidencing no signs of fatigue. 

Extremes in the second component have solid, compact bodies, 
ruddy complexions, large blood vessels, and usually they have 
high blood pressure. They are rarely very long lived, but are 
prone to go out suddenly with a "coronary or cerebral accident,” 
not infrequently in the sixth decade of life. The somatotonic 
mesomorph is certainly closer to the habitus aboplecticus of 
Hippocrates than is the viscerotonic endomorph. In our own 
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best when meeting physical hardship. Under such conditions they 
reach their peak of energy output and when m the best of train- 
ing are capable of enduring great exertion for long periods with- 
out food, eating enormously svhen the opportunity is presented. 

Somatotonics feel good in the morning. They love to jump out 
of bed, take a shosver, make a lot of noise, and greet the sun. 
Normally they become sleepy or tired rather suddenly at about 
their usual bedtime, and typically drop off to deep sleep at once 
upon retiring. A person in whom either the first or second com- 
ponent predominates strongly over the third is not likely to have 
chronic difficulty in going to sleep. 

Somatotonic sleep is deep and seems to be relatively dreamless. 
Such sleep is refreshing and it may be that an explanation of the 
lower sleep requirement of people high in the second component 
lies partly in the fact that they sleep better, or more thoroughly 
than do cerebrotonics. Whoever has attempted to use a dream 
analysis technique in the therapeutic or diagnostic study of 
somatotonic people is asvare of the peculiar early difficulty svhich 
they present. Most somatotonics will state that they rarely dream 
and never remember their dreams upon awaking (see trait S-17). 

Cerebrotonics nearly always, and viscerotonics usually, are more 
or less asvare of the trend of their own dreaming, and can svith* 
out practice recite their recurrent dreams in some detail. But for 
individuals of predominant soraatotonia an introduction to their 
own dream svorld often amounts to revelation, and tlte event not 
infrequently constitutes a religious (conversional) experience. 
These people then tend to become converts in quite a religious 
sense to the analytic procedure which has introduced them to 
their ‘‘otlier side,” and if wealthy they make very satisfactory 
patients or communicants. Tlie somatotonic mind offers an ad- 
mirable target for e.\ploitation by conversion because by its 
nature such a mind is cut off from its oim subconscious levels. 

But that people svlio are successfully analyzed or suddenly con- 
verted to a religion are generally somatotonic reflects no discredit 
on the devices through svhich the conversion experience has his- 
torically been exploited. If iberc is to be criticism, it should be 
directed at commercial exploitation, not at the priestly function 
itself. 
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Somatotonic people tend to lack introspective insight. They 
are like loaded guns and they tvant to be pointed somewhere and 
set off. Their function is action. Hence it is that the clever medi- 
ane men of all time have made a good living by pointing and 
exploiting the action-loving somatotonic component in their 
contemporaries. 

In generah somatotonia lives for the present, cerebrotonia for 
the future. The cerebrotonic often feels as if the present were a 
sort of valley or depression between a better yesterday and a poten- 
la y Tighter tomorrow. The somatotonic tends to feel that the 
present is hke a high and sunny ridge betiveen the dead vaUey 
Ae past and the misty nothingness of the future. 
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wildfowl is to a nature lover. Their threshold of attention is high 
and relatively little really breaks through. Rhythmic noise lulls 
and only gently stimulates the sotnatotonic mind when the same 
noise may distract and disrupt a cerebrotonic mind. Automobile 
horns often constitute a pleasant sound to somatotonia. Such 
sounds mean fellowship, action and high health. The cerebrotonic, 
with his more labile attentional focus has to attend to every noise 
as though it were a meaningful stimulus. But for the somatotonic, 
the noise may constitute merely an encouraging and reassuring 
background item in the total complex of stimulation, like the 
distant voices of children. These two kinds of people are different 
inside. 

To highly cerebrotonic people the experience of attempting to 
converse with the deaf is a traumatic one. The cerebrotonic is not 
able to raise his voice well, and the effort to do so in order to 
make himself heard sometimes constitutes a severe strain. Some 
time ago the writer was asked to consult a young woman who had 
been suffering from a number of cerebrotic manifestations, among 
them neuroderraatitis, insomnia, return of a childhood habit of 
fingernail biting, and a peculiar sense of impending disaster. She 
was morphologically 2*2-6, very shy and quiet, and her motiva- 
tional components seemed to be also about 2-2-6. She had unusual 
beauty, of her delicate type, and was engaged to marry a young 
man of excellent standing. This girl had been to a psychiatrist 
and had been encouraged to proceed with her marriage. The 
young man to whom she was engaged turned out to be a hearty, 
athletic 3-5-2 in his early thirties. He had been successful in a 
business job, was aggressive and popular, fond of somatotonic 
activities, and as innocent of cerebrotonia as a Chicago congress- 
man. But he was partially deaf. To one who has noted the pain 
of the cerebrotonic who is forced to raise the voice, it may not be 
surprising to learn that today the girl is mstitutionalized. Diag- 
nosis, "schizophrenia, type undetermined. 

Could tills girl have been saved from a fatal breakdoim? TJiat 
we do not know, but at least her departure could Iiave been 
made more pleasant. A cerebrotonic 2-e-6 sliould not Iiave been 
forced to make Iier final struggle against such odds as the com- 
bination of somatotonia and deafness. (Incidentally, is there a 
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i£ all 50 are shouting at once. But move up closer and really ob 
serve tliese children. Get acquainted with them as individuals 
and watch them over a period of many days at letting-out time, 
at recess, and at coming-in time. Construct a rough rating scale, 
and through a period of ten days or more carefully gauge the 
quantity of noise that each one habitually makes. Put the rating 
down in black and white, until you have a fairly accurate measure 
of the noisiness of each of the 50 youngsters. You may be surprised 
by what you find. 

The writer once carried out exactly this experiment and found 
to his astonishment that only about 20 per cent of 80 boys 
observed were really noisy. Nearly 40 per cent were virtually 
noiseless, and there ivas an intermediate group of about 40 per 
cent. On the basis of these observations it was estimated at the 
time that 90 per cent of the noise was being made by jo per cent 
of the youngsters. This was so revealing that trith the help of a 
colleague I undertook to make a somewhat similar observation 
of adult somatotonia. We went to several big league baseball 
games, picked out to adult men to watch at a time, and rated the 
amount of noise each made, until we had ratings on one hun* 
dred men, each of whom had been watched and listened to for at 
least an hour. Again, we were astonished. It is not quite true that 
American baseball crowds are noisy. Only 15 to 20 per cent of 
these people yell or shout or talk loudly even at exciting moments. 
Sixteen of the 100 men tvere rated “noisiness 5” or higlier (on a 
7-point scale). 

This was so interesting that ive carried it furtlier. I tvas at the 
time associated with the University of Chicago nmser}’ school. 

We had about 50 youngsters between the ages of 20 months and 
4 years coming daily to the school. Over a period of fifteen days 
40 of these children were watched carefully, and dose records 
were kept of the amount of noise each child made. Finally cadi 
was rated for noisiness on a 7-point scale. Once more about the 
same curve held. Nine of the 40 were noisiness 5 or higher. Seven- 
teen were noisiness 2 or lower, and 14 were 3 s and 4 s. 

Boys, middle-aged men and nursery school children all show 
approximately tlic same distribution cunc for at least one as- 
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pect of somatotonia, noisiness. About one individual in five may 
be called predominantly somatotonic in this respect. 

Somatotonia is characterized by vigorous muscular expressive- 
ness. In infants, the second component can probably be gauged 
by the relative vigor of kicking and squirming which takes place. 
Somatotonic infants squirm and cry with great vehemence and 
when picked up by the arms will frequently strike out po^verfully 
and repeatedly with the hind quarters. When a scaling technique 
was applied to the squirming vigor of 50 infants less than one year 
of age in the children's hospital at the University of Chicago, 
essentially the same distribution curve resulted as that which had 
been found in the study of noisiness. We have noted also that 
mothers -^vho have reared several children can frequently identify 
the comparatively somatotonic ones by recalling their bodily vig- 
orousness as infants. Some mothers insist that they can gauge the 
vigor of a child by its prenatal movements. 

In older children somatotonia gives rise to rough and dynamic 
play, to self-assertiveness, and to pugnacity and dominational qual- 
ities. As the child grows on toward maturity these somatotonic 
manifestations either yield to sufficient sublimation and “sociali- 
zation to render the emerging personality socially acceptable, 
and to lend it the quality of leadership, or they settle it at rela- 
tively unsublimated levels and the individual takes on the nature 
of incorrigibility. 


Most people in our present crowded world become gradually 
discouraged in the twenties and early thirties, and after the dis- 
couragement has well set in they typically fall back upon some 
simple and usually innocuous routine expression of the inherently 
dominant motive. Somatotonics tend to enter upon tlie most 
tragic of all human quests, the quest of lost youth. One of the 
ordinal indicators of somatotonia is a horror of growing old. 
Somatotonics want their bodies to stay young, and they w-ant to 
continue to do the things of youth. Athletic games, mdgets of 
locomotion, coiupe.itious, money, status, power, success-tliese 
e'"®' '>>>\P«occupy somatotonia growing older against 

trU hiehr “t'-'ctics and gambling 

arc so highly commercialised and so vulgarised that tlie^ follow- 
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ing is a variegated one. You see more than vicarious somatotonia 
at the horse races, ball paries and gambling places. You see also 
the backwash of human life. But when you see a man in the fifth 
or sixth decade of life faithfully practicing his tennis or reli- 
giously following the hunts, you are looking upon gentlemanly 
somatotonia. So gentlemanly that sportsmanship means more tlian 
victory, and so somatotonic that the mind has long since sur- 
rendered to the muscles. 

Alcohol depresses the cerebrotonic component selectively, and 
therefore acts as a relative stimulant, especially to the somato- 
tonic component. This drug seems to release hidden springs of 
action in people whose motivation reveals the stress of conflict 
between the second and third components. Such people seem to 
be natural candidates for clironic alcoholism (possiWy because 
of the peculiar incompatibility between these two components. 
See p. 400). They are frequently and, so far as anyone knows, are 
rightly fond of alcohol. If cerebrotonia predominates, it pre- 
sumably protects them from being entirely mastered by the habit. 

If somatotonia predominates in a close struggle irith cerebrotonia, 
alcohol may offer an easy way out of a diflicult situation. 

Somatotonic people ivho are free from cerebrotonic interfer- 
ence are singularly open, gtiileless people. (The open face is the 
somatotonic passport, the amiable face is tlie viscerotonic pass- 
port, and the cerebrotonic face has no passport, but tvears a 
lean danger sign which arouses universal suspicion.) 

Somatotonia means susceptibility to habit. The even regula- 
tion of habitual overt behavior in somatotonics is striking, but is 
perhaps relatively unimportant in comparison irith the same 
habitual ordering of mental activities. Somatotonic people who 
have more viscerotonia than cerebrotonia tfiink in orderly, h.i- 
bitual patterns, and they rarely cliange their minds or their in- 
ternal attitudes. They are prone to wear the same mental clothes 
through life, and whatever cerebrotonia may be present is read- 
ily bent to the role of rationalization or self-jnstiflcation. 

In adult ccrebrotonics, on tire contrary, an astounding capacity 
for changing the mind is encountered. To live with a ccrehro- 
tonic is to walk in a forest thickly planted with surprises. Yet 
tire other side of the story may abo be a painful one. Tlie deep 
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habit formation and mental inflexibility of somatotonia often 
spells ineducability, and many a bright cerebrotonic-somatotonic 
marriage, after dawning ^rith a brave reeducation program has 
sobered into the gray drizzle of sullen conflict. 

Predominant somatotonia carries relative immunity to the 
common ner\’ous or functional disorders, but somatotonics fre- 
quently have high blood pressure and are susceptible to cardiac, 
vascular and renal ailments associated with hypertension. Somato- 
tonic people are also peculiarly susceptible to staphylococcic infec- 
tions, particularly to acne and boils. But the most characteristic 
of all somatotonic afflictions is acute, fulminating appendicitis. 
There is ground for believing that this condition is rare where 
somatotonia is low. 


Bodily coordination is one of the most conspicuous of somato- 
tonic characteristics. Where somatotonia is predominant the body 
appears to function as a unit. Legs, arms, head and trunk are 
never in each other s way. Somatotonics move with grace, swim, 
skate and climb easily, and adapt readily to athletic games. They 
seem, to think with the body as a whole, so perfectly does the 
physical self hang together. 


^ The varying postural preferences of people of different mo- 
tivational components are distinctive. When the second com- 
^nent is dominant people stand up straight and sit up straight. 

^ ey have long, erect bodies and hence prefer rather low chairs 
^vith level seats. The viscerotonic endomorph often has short 
legs, and hence he too wants his chair low. But the cerebrotonic 
ectomorph is made differently. His long shanks indicate the need 
ot a chair with a high seat. His typically short body with its in- 
nate nee to flex tlie neck and thighs indicates the need of a chair 
Kat whi^ slopes backward (the seat should follow the plane of 
e flexed thighs lE support is to be distributed— and ectomorphs 
eed their support distributed because their padding is scanty), 
tion he”?— the best oE a bad furniture situa- 

fTr Ob the’’ backward and getting their feet as 
Peonfe . ,b them find calling on 

S a^ord “n^ttttonal somatotonic and viscerotonic 

tLn the ‘here is nothing more unkind in edu- 

canon than the custom of making all children sit in the same 
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sort of (somatotonic) chair and in the same (somatotonic) posture. 
Postural preferences are unquestionably innate, and it is prob- 
ably as natural and desirable for a cerebrotonic to sit round- 
shouldered on the middle of his back as for a somatotonic to sit 
square-shouldered on the end of his back. The ectomorphic round 
shoulder is perhaps as normal as the endomorphic round belly. 

There is little to be said for the perfectly upright posture 
except that it is the somatotonic preference, and that it is often 
associated with high blood pressure. Persons with high blood 
pressure seem naturally to maintain a posture as upright as pos- 
sible. Those with low blood pressure naturally seek a position 
tending totrard the horizontal, which eases the strain upon the 
circulatory system. This is simple mechanics. The tire with the 
highest pressure stands up the straightest. The practice of trying 
to make people of low blood pressure stand and sit erect seems 
to rest on about the same rational foundation as did the prohibi- 
tion movement. In the one case somatotonia has the upper hand. 
In the other case, cerebrotonia made an abortive effort to hold it. 

The essential characteristic of the period of Christian domi- 
nance in human affairs seems to have been an attempted suppres- 
sion of the somatotonic component. Under Christian influence it 
was rvrong to express somatotonia vigorously, wrong to be ruth- 
less, wrong to lust for power, wrong to worship the muscular 
body, wrong even to kill people, except heretics, heathens, and 
enemies of the crown. Probably some of these tabus were good 
and some bad, but they were in general tabus on somatotonia. 
With the relatively recent weakening of this (cerebrotonic) 
influence, the general tabu on somatotonia was so suddenly 
lifted that a countersuppression of the inhibitory component 
appears to have resulted. In some quarters children now are 
as strongly impelled by adults toward somatotonia as they were 
formerly restrained from it. Yet this vigorous "progressive edu- 
cation" is actually as suppressive as was Christian education at its 
darkest. It suppresses the third instead of tlie second component. 

It is as suppressive to a yoving cerebrotonic to press him to join in 
the dance or in the swim, and to make noise and mix and so- 
cialize, as it is suppressive to a young somatotonic to make him 
sit still. 
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Christianity may in time come to be viewed as a unique anti- 
somaiotonic revolution in human affairs. In a study of one hun- 
dred twenty-four different historical paintings of the central fig- 
ure of Christianity made a\’ai1able to a class in psychology’ titrough 
the Art Institute of Chicago, we found that tlie Christ had been 
depicted rrith a mean morphological first component of about 
2.2, second component about 2.6, and third component about 54. 
These were paintings whicli had been made prior to 1900. The 
psychohistorical picture of the Christ, then, is approximately that 
of a 2-3-5 Here we have an emphasis upon tlie tliird com- 

ponent and a depredation of somaioionia. It is interesting to 
note, ho'wever, that of seven paintings of tlie Christ produced 
since 1915, four depict him as mesomorphic 5 or higher! Tlie 
counterrevolution has set in. The ban on somatotonia is lifted, 
and if our grandchildren go to Simday school they may be slioivn 
pictures not of a Christ suffering in cerebroionic tight-lipped si- 
lence on a cross, but of a Christ performing heroic feats of atliletic 
prowess. 


The somatotonic component is called the second component. 
This seems biologically appropriate, for somatic development 
certsunly precedes cerebral development. The evolutionary elab- 
oration of the soma doubtless progressed a long way before tlie 
cerebrum appeared and complicated matters. So far as our scanty 
knowledge goes, the first beginnings of an animal skeleton are 
simply a hardening or toughening of swimming appendages ivhicli 
by \-ibration assist protozoa in locomotion and hence in tlie pur- 
suit of food. As the ladder of animal complexity is ascended the 
chief changes encountered at precerebrate levels are dianges in 
Uie ^r^on of greater complexity and effidenq* of bodily move- 
menu The skeleton irith its muscular attadiments develops into 
many experimental forms, seiving both as an aid to locomotion 
and prehension, and as a defense against predatory attack. In 
crustaceans the skeleton becomes purely external, is wholly a 
means of defense, and constitutes a fatal Iiindrance to locomo- 
uon. Higher m the animal scale the turtle is found with botli an 
imc^l and an external skeleton. The turtle has tried to carry 
"o somc\\hat incompatible somatic specializations at once. 
He IS weU protected against many enemies, but his locomotion 
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and pursuit o£ prey are hampered. He has made relatively little 
recent evolutionary progress. Likewise many other animal species 
have bogged down at some point, apparently through overspe- 
cialization of somatic structure. 

In some instances the cessation of adaptive change seems to 
have been brought about tlirough development of sheer mass, as 
in the case of the mammotfis and saurians. In these animals the 
soma became so enormous and required such huge energy sup- 
plies for maintenance that life was overwhelmed. Among the 
primates there has probably been less somatic overspecialization 
than among some of the odier vertebrates, yet enough of it so 
that the more somatoconic members of the human race derive 
tlieir primary ecstasies from aggressive bodily expression, and are 
able occasionally to stir up a good war. 

In young civilizations the second motivational component is 
at a premium. In old ones it sometimes is regarded as a disturb- 
ing inconvenience. Often the same cycle of changing values can 
be observed in the course of an individual life. Different com- 
ponents sometimes seem to determine friendships and tastes in 
different periods of life. This is a fact against which sociologists 
occasionally stumble in their studies of marriage. 

Somatotonia is generally the most difficult of the components 
to gauge. Since it is a dynamic concept, referring to somatic ex- 
pression, there is conspicuously present in it a gradient which ex- 
tends frofn a latent to a manifest extreme. Depending on the pre- 
dominant environmental pressures, somatotonia may be largely 
latent and potential, or largely a manifest, surface expression. To 
gauge this component accurately, it is necessary to know how 
the individual behaves under all circumstances, including those 
which fully challenge or fully test somatotonia (crucial athletic 
competition, physical attack, apparent discrimination against die 
individual, insulting offense, the challenge to competition, etc.). 

Also it is necessary to study in detail the breadiing habits, the 
cough, laugh, manner of movement and the like. In short it is 
necessary to look beneath the veneer of civilization. 

One of the major skills to be developed by the student of con- 
stitution is the ability accurately to detect latent som.itoionb. 

Were it not for this factor, the diagnosis of temperament might 
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be almost child’s play. 'WTien not immediately needed, somato- 
tonia exhibits a tendency to disappear from sight, like a cat's 
class’s. This is especially the case with the more intelligent and 
more successfully adapted somatotonics. In a superficial sense 
diey simulate viscerotonia -when not excited (as do the cats). Yet 
when subjected to appropriate stimulation tlie somatotonia makes 
itself clearly enough manifest. People shotvdng this characteristic 
are frequently quiet-spoken, although the cough, tlie laugh, and 
especially the vigorous breathing are fairly certain to reveal signs 
of the latent second component. (Trait S-13, Unrestrained Voice, 
is thtis not always a loud voice. It may be loud only in tlie cough 
or laugh, and under conditions which bring the somatotonia to 
the front.) 


For a long time we were confused and puzzled by this phenom- 
enon of latent somatotonia. At one time we attempted to score 
latent and manifest somatotonia separately, thus introducing a 
most disconcerting statistical complication. The difficulty with 
such a procedure, of course, is that the manifest-latent factor is a 
continuum, not a dichotomy. "We now try to meet this problem 
by making sure that the ratings are based upon a relatively ade- 
quate and complete observation of the indiridual. In studies in 
which the Scale has been used by be^nners in this work (see p. 
416), we have noted a consistent tendency to underrate the second 
P^^^^^l^riy in the temperamental analysis of women. 

1 he manifest-latent factor operates less conspicuously in the 
study of viscerotonic and cerebrotonic traits. In rating cerebro- 
tonia. perhaps because of its contrast in this respect with somato- 
toma. there is a g^eral tendency for beginners to overrate many 
of *e tnnts. Beginners also tend to overgauge tire viscerotonia 
of *e somatotonn.. and undergauge that of the cerebrotonics. 
tLh overestimates his cerebro- 

ariv both of the other components. (Simi- 

an^unlres^ ^''i tlreir introvLion 

and underestimate Uieir extraversion.) 

soma Thr? dynamic expression of the 

a^ enlimn Physical drive 

frenuent Zd ^q^iremem, rdth in- 

frequent food requirement, with high blood pressure and the 
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danger of apoplexy, and with a youthfully athletic body which 
rends to become solid and heavy as life advances. Somatotonia 
needs exercise and loves a vigorous life. Dreaming is very remote 
from rvaking consciousness and dream analysis is often suddenly 
revealing to somatotonic people. Somatotonics love noise and the 
strong %’oice and the strong rvalk. They snore irregularly but 
loudly. 

There is about the same proportion of somatotonia in young 
children as in adults, if noisiness is a good criterion. Somatotonics 
are likely to enter upon the pathetic quest of the springs of 
youtli. Alcoholism seems typically to be associated with a motiva- 
tional conflict in which somatotonia and cerebrotonia are at war 
within a personality, tvith the former barely holding the upper 
hand. Somatotonia implies habit susceptibility. The functional or 
nervous disorders are rare Tvhen this component is predominant, 
but acute appendicitis is common (and dangerous) with somato- 
tonia. People high in the second component love rhythm, the 
dance, and martial music, 

Christianity has been in some sense a religious suppression of 
somatotonia, but we seem now to have come into a counter- 
revolution, with a tendency to hoot automobile horns and to 
amplify every kind of noise in general celebration. We have been 
on a somatotonic joy ride. Possibly we were a degenerating race, 
gone too far to brain: the long period of cerebrotonic ratiocina- 
tion which we call the Christian period might indicate as much. 
From such a point of view the recent somatotonic revolution, if 
such it really is, may be a sign of health, even though it be a 
regression to barbarism. From another point of view somatotonia 
in tile ascendant may be a catastrophe. In any case, we may be 
sure of one thing: the appraisal put upon history will ahvays 
depend upon whicli component pronounces the judgment. 

3. CEREBROTONIA 

The tliird component is the element of restraint, inhibition 
and attentionality. The forebrain holds in dieck botli visceral 
and somatic functions, apparently to maintain a closer and more 
sensitive attemional focus. The cardinal symptom of cerebrotonia 
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is tense hyperattentionality. The physical foundation for it seems 
to lie in relative predominance of exposed surface over mass. 

The cerebrotonic is tense, incapable of peripheral relaxation, 
and chronically aware of his internal tension, although not neces- 
sarily disturbed by it. Cardiac distress or heart consciousness, and 
temporary digestive distress of all sorts are normal manifestations 
of cerebrotonia, a fact which if generally known might save tlie 
public millions of clinical dollars, and the medical profession 
many headaches. Cerebrotonics are often called nervous or neu- 
rotic when they are quite normal, just as viscerotonics are some- 
times accused of gluttony and letliargy when they are behaving 
normally. 

The cerebrotonic uses up a great amount of "nervous energy" 
and flirts ivith the danger of "nervous exhaustion." He needs 


more sleep than a person high in one of die other dynamic com- 
ponents. His basal metabolic rate is usually high and he tends to 
become chronically fatigued in the normal roudnes of life. The 
history of fatigability, poor sleep habits, inability to get up in the 
morning, abnormal caloric requirement, and a chronic sense of 
interna tension are good clinical indicators of cerebrotonia. 
• I^ople sleep lightly. The forebrain seems never to let go 
m dominance completely even in sleep. Dreaming is constant. 

^ e reaming is reladvely close to the threshold of clear con- 
saousness, and the process of going to sleep is invariably a siotv 
one. All relaxauon is slow. The sphincters “let go" slowly and 
° “^^brotonia the urinary stream is small, and the 
g o time required for urination is relatively great, 
and by resistance to depressant drugs, 

denres ' '’5' attempting to use the violence of drug 

depre^mn agamst the stubbornly resistant forebrain, except pos- 

in middle'^rr^ “logical conditions. Many cerebrotonics learn 
ds^ Z a "reIa.xational” exer- 
the“e Is nsn^f resistance to drug depression 
there is u ually a similar resistance to habit. The cerebrotonic 

habS iZdrT"' routine 

aWe Hfl “ P"" “ “ =>“<1 romfort- 

Cerebrotonia gives rise to many manifestations of chronic fa- 
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tigue in an overstimulated and hurried world. Among these the 
commonest are the various skin conditions called neurodermatitis, 
and the symptoms collectively called functional bowel distress.’ 
Such conditions are best treated, except for immediate palliation, 
by the simple procedure of explaining to the patient what is 
really the matter with him, and inducing him by one means or 
another to rest and relax, particularly in the morning if possible. 

For a person high in the third component, the process of get- 
ting up in the morning is often an exceedingly painful business. 
It is only after several hours in bed that this individual descends 
to really refreshing and recuperative sleep. His deepest sleep is 
his latest sleep. It may be that for cerebrotonics we should revise 
the old proverb to read, an hour of sleep in the morning is worth 
two before midnight. Cerebrotonics often become most alert and 
do their best work in the evening of tlie day. They are usually 
most wide awake at about bedtime, and they are often worthless 
in the early part of the morning. 

These people perhaps need to eat four times a day instead of 
three. They need more food than they have usually been taught 
to believe. They particularly need protein and the easily digested 
carbohydrates. Their digestive tracts are under predominantly 
thoracico-lumbar control, which is really forebrain control. Nor- 
mally this means tension. Under emotional circumstances it means 
virtual intestinal paralysis. Absorption is relatively poor, hunger 
is quick in onset, poorly sustained, and promptly relieved. In 
cerebrotonia the stomach is ordinarily small, of low capacity, and 
best adapted to taking frequent small amounts of food rather 
than infrequent large amounts. The cerebrotonic should never 
go without breakfast, for to do so is to draw heavily upon his 
slender store of reserve energy, and this means flirting with die 
danger of chronic fatigue. It seems to be best for him to space 
his meals so that he eats about every three and a half or four hours 
during the waking day. 

Cerebrotonic hunger is quick in onset and sharp in quality. 

But it is poorly sustained. Cerebrotonics do not tor long suffer 
from hunger. In them hunger tends soon to give way to a (some- 
times radier pleasant) sense of exhaustion and dissociation from 
physical reality. For viscerotonics, prolonged hunger is extremely 
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painful and death by starvation presents a terrifying prospect. 
Hunger and solitary confinement are potent ^veapons of punish- 
ment against viscerotonia but not against cerebrotonia. Viscero- 
tonics do not enter upon hunger strikes. 

Alcohol is a selective depressant, acting first on the higher 
cerebral centers, and theoretically releasing the rest of the organ- 
ism from the inhibition which the cerebrum exerts. This pro- 
duces a transient exhilaration or feeling of ^veil-being in somato- 
tonic and viscerotonic personalities. There is nothing imaginary 
about the exhilaration. In persons whose basic motivation is for 
some reason caught in a state of poorly tolerated conflict, alco- 
holic remo\’al of cerebral control sometimes comes to be the main 
ecstasy of life. These people may become as incurably alcoholic 
as a dementia praecox patient is incurably schizoid. There is little 
medical or psychological apparatus for reaching such personal- 
ities, for as yet there has been no systematically planned therapy 
based on insight into the relationships among the primary com- 
ponents. 


Cerebrotonics can often resist the depressant effect of alcohol 
%rith remarkable fortitude, and sometimes they acquire the social 
custom of drinking, perhaps following the path of least resistance, 
but they pay well for it. Instead of yielding graciously to the 
effect of the drug, the cerebrotonic constitution resists violently, 
using up its reserve energies in its resistance, and a cerebrotonic 
bout ith alcohol tends to be followed by fatigue and low energy 
for da)s aftenyard. For the individual of cerebrotonic motivation, 
alcohol is a poison. For viscerotonics and for some somatotonics the 
drug is without doubt beneficent. For all temperaments, alcohol 
possesses diagnostic value. 


It IS to be observed that stress or emotional crisis of any sort 
appears to exert nearly the same effect as alcohol, so far as re- 
vealing the relative strength of the primary temperamental com- 
Upon this general principle the logic of 
K a th'td degree" is perhaps grounded. If a suspected person is 
badgered long enough, or deprived of sleep for a sufficient length 
umc. he falls back at last upon his true character and tends 
to reveal his true nature. 


The concept of intelligence, or of intellectuality, must not be 
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confused with cerebrotonia. No one seems to have any very defin- 
itive conception of what he means by intelligence. The term is 
too general. Tliere are as many kinds of intelligence as there are 
hinds of behavior situations. There is symbolic and intellectual 
intelligence, imaginative intelligence, affectional intelligence, 
somatic and manipulative intelligence, social and sexual intelli- 
gence, economic intelligence, aesthetic intelligence, time orienta- 
tional or religious intelligence, topographic or spatial intelligence, 
and many other sorts. Some of these are intimately related and 
some vary more independently. Spearman and his followers be- 
lieve that there is more dependence than independence of vari- 
ability among these several factors. This ive also believe to be 
true, but whether it is true or not, cerebrotonia is a very differ- 
ent and (we believe) a more primary concept. 

If there is a factor which can meaningfully be called general 
intelligence, its definitive principle may lie partly in the svay the 
primary components blend svith and integrate with one another. 

It may be that the most generally intelligent person is he svho 
most successfully carries and integrates a heavy endowment in 
more than one component, possibly in all three. The most su- 
premely intelligent person in the world may then be tempera- 
mentally something like a well-integrated 4®-4“-4^ (God is usually 
pictured as about a y-y-y: all-loving, omnipotent, and omniscient.) 

The cerebrotonic may be literate or illiterate, may be trained 
or untrained in the conventional intellectual exercises of his 
milieu, may be an avid reader or may never have read a book, 
may be a scholastic genius or may have failed in every sort of 
schooling. He may be a dreamer, a poet, philosopher, recluse, or 
builder of utopias and of abstract psychologies. He may be a 
schizoid personality, a religious fanatic, an ascetic, a patient 
martyr, or a contentious crusader. All tliese things depend upon 
tite intermi.xture of other components, upon other variables in 
the symphony, and also upon the environmental pressures to 
which the personality has been exposed. The essential character- 
istic of the cerebrotonic is his acuteness of attention. The other 
two major functions, die direct visceral and the direct somatic 
functions, are subjugated, held in clieck, and rendered secondary. 

The cerebrotonic eats and exercises to attend, the viscerotonic 
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attends and exercises to eat, the somatotonic eats and attends in 
order to exercise. Loss of one of the major exteroceptive media — 
eyesight for example — ^would be more tragic for the cerebrotonic 
than for one in whom the first or second component pre- 
dominates. 

The cerebrotonic component finds its primary ecstasy and its 
freedom not in eating or drinking, not in felloivship or for long 
in sexual companionship, not in physical adventure or in the 
power of social domination, but in a certain intensification of 
consciousness which appears to arise from inhibition of all of 
these (somatotonic and viscerotonic) “freedoms.” Freedom is per- 
haps only a general name for the ultimate objective of all striv- 
ing, and our historical difficulty in defining it possibly takes origin 
from the polydimensionality of the first order components of 
motivation. For cerebrotonia, freedom seems to be activity of at- 
tention relatively unhampered by objective “reality.” Even in 
schizophrenia, which whatever else it may be, is one condition 
closely associated with cerebrotonia, the dissociated mind achieves 
a freedom to suppress the objective reality and to range in its 
^n delusional system, or within its own chaos. For somatotonia, 
freedom is freedom of direct action, and for viscerotonia it is free- 
dom to be comfortable, to have a full belly, and to feel possessive 
toward the world. Cerebrotonic freedom appears to arise as a 
direct function of inhibition— inhibition of viscerotonic and so- 
raatotonic freedom. 


'Tu ^ cerebrotonic danger is dissociation from reality, 

f ^ ° forebrain is likely to be purchased at the price 

a 10 ogiral ^sing of the way, and hence at an apparent end- 
cos o suici e. Those who leave the earth and fly too close to the 
wings. Those who taste the fruit of forbidden 
ow e ge run the Promethean danger of divine wrath. Those 
who walk m deep thought sometimes fall from the precipice. But 
suicidally schizoid and can thereby 

toteL • °nce. He throws the baby overboard 

to Uep It from failing out of the boat. 

be in n personality can easily 

tvpic^ hT • • “n b^en the 

yp.cal behavior in the face of trouble and stress. The cerebrotonic 
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in trouble may lose appetite and all desire for action, exercise, 
travel or companionship. He may resent intrusion and may resist 
any attempt on the part of others either to cheer him up or to 
distract him. Intense contemplation of the thing may leave him 
sleepless for many days and nights, may finally exhaust him alto- 
getlier, but if the cerebrotonic temperament is predominant, this 
is his tvay out. 

Much harm is done to cerebrotonics by persons irho do not 
comprehend the nature of this process. Cerebrotonia means that 
the function of thought is the naturally dominant one, and that 
in the face of crisis it is this function which must take over the 
responsibility to find the way out. This may be why.cerebrotonics 
can rarely act effectively in crises. The cerebrotonic finds both his 
delights and his defenses in the system and detail of his own con- 
sciousness. He is internally self-sufficient. He may be kind and 
affectionate, according to the strength and quality of his first 
component, and he may be fond of action, according to the 
strength of the second component, but he is not in the final analy- 
sis dependent upon affection or action. In the face of trouble the 
cerebrotonic must always fall back upon the system and organiza- 
tion which is in his own head, even though the resulting delay 
may be fatal. 

Cerebrotonia is probably the major characteristic of what Jung 
originally called introversion. The principal difficulty with this 
term is that it sometimes implies pathology and in its common use 
indicates something undesirable or unhealthy. In the popular 
conception introversion is a thing which, like ectomorphic pos- 
ture, ought to be "corrected." 

Cerebrotonic skin is typically dry and finely lined, with notable 
sensitivity to insect bites and to itching. The outer layer of the 
skin is rapidly shed and replaced. In this sense cerebrotonic skin 
is highly active. Such people produce large crops of dandruff, hut 
they hold their hair. The baldheaded cerebrotonic is relatively 
rare. 

In cerebrotonia the basal metabolic rate (tiiyroid function) is 
typically high. Appendicitis, furunculosis (boils), gall bladder 
infections, nephritis, and indeed nearly all of the common over- 
whelming infections except titosc of the upper respiratory tract 
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are distinctly rarer among people with predominant third com- 
ponent than among the general population. Cancer also appears 
to be rare among cerebrotonics. The swallowing and gagging 
reflexes are overly sensitive, and rapid edematous srvelling of the 
laryngeal region presents a peculiar danger in cerebrotonia. Many 
cerebrotonics appear to have been killed by acute streptococcal 
infections of the throat, accompanied by edema and strangulation. 

Cerebrotonics show remarkable resistance to general anaesthet- 
ics. Recovery from a general anaesthetic is slow, however, for the 
cerebrotonic appears to use up his energy resources in fighting 
the depressant effect. There is often marked sensitivity to tobacco, 
and the cerebrotonic constituuon cannot as a rule stand up to 
regular pipe smoking. Tobacco produces a rapid heart, dizziness, 
and if persisted in, loss of weight. 

_ Cerebrotonics, for some reason, can rarely sing. The difficulty 
IS probably associated with their inability to relax, and with what 
IS railed self-comciousness. There is so much internal restraint 
that It IS very difficult for a cerebrotonic to "throw out” his voice. 
If he succeeds in overcoming this difficulty at all, there is still so 
muc strain ^t Ae overtones are lost, and the voice under forced 
effort so lacks lability that accurate tonality is next to impossible. 

« elated to what has been called 
caS^ed ^ meaning than that term has 

mvm no™ T "°™='^=>bnormal connotation. It carries its 

di^nosdc Clin- T =>’*°i>gh not necessarily 

S ies cerebrotonia. The more conspicu- 

ness, associated with a irTbiirbr'T'’^'^ apprehensive- 
titis drv <kirt ^ ^ blood pressure, ( 2 ) neuroderma- 

thermal instabilitv and“* ” motional situations, (6) 

eept colds, (8) oversensitNe unne “"‘^Sious diseases ex- 

quent laryngeal irritation a ^ respiratory tract, with conse- 

resistance to alcohol and to'’aU°EenVrard reflexes. (9) 
all general depressants, (10) sensitiv- 
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ity to tobacco, (ii) suppression (paralysis) of visceral activity in 
the face of emotion, (la) increased food requirement with inabil- 
ity to gain ■weight, (13) increased sleep requirement, light sleeping, 
and resistance to hypnotic drugs. (14) easy or chronic fatigability 
but with quick recovery, (15) overawareness of or overresponse to 
pain and to normal organic processes, and (16) a moderately ele- 
vated basal metabolic rate which is permanently sustained and 
therefore not due to intercurrent thyroid pathology. 
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achievement and adjustment 
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le “is of oir r““‘^ =>">1 l»e dynamic 
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each in terms of the other The • meaningful 
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semantically defensible ren behavior are described in 

unrelated. “pis, they turn out to be far from 
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Helds 7i „ 

most likely to yield remee t j- approach, and which are 

fields sugglr taltnltr 

real medicine, and the field ^r I!’' P^^t^tug— the field of clin- 
oE the individual A res u ^’ehievement and adjustment 
which wiU follow a aro„„“7n P™j“l ““e day be set up 
or even through several if * hemgs from birth to death— 

and systematic that these a manner so well planned 

one. But since the nrae,- . Invesdgation will become 

prise has not yet been m,d for this utopian enter- 

should we do?^ available, what, in the meantime. 

Our answer has bee 

preliminary investigations” a series of 

■ally, diree studies have blen SP“!f- 

hundred young men all " "ndertaken, as follows: (i) Two 

■nunity, hie been la " d"“"r, 

a‘Hed both morphologically and tempera- 
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mentally, in a study which extended over a five-year period. The 
statistical results of that study are presented in Chapter VII. In 
the present chapter is included a brief descriptive portrait, or 
psyciiosocial profile, of each of the soo cases, and, in order to 
probe certain of the more sociological aspects of the constitutional 
problem tve have subjected each case to another type of classifica- 
tion — really a common-sense classification of achievement and 
adjustment. Our interpretations of achievement are made against 
the background of the constitutional analysis. 

(2) In a second, parallel study, we have carried out a three-year 
analysis of too delinquent, homeless, or maladjusted youths (age 
range 16 to 25) who have been referred (to the writer’s vocational 
guidance clinic) by a Boston social agency. This study, although 
completed, must for the present be reseived for a separate volume. 

(3) We have for a number of years collected constitutional data 
on clinical entities as they have presented themselves at several 
hospitals. That measurable constitutional factors are of impor- 
tance both in clinical diagnosis and prognosis, and in the deter- 
mination of differential treatment, grows more clear as these 
studies progress. The constitutional picture appears to play a 
particularly important role in cancer, tuberculosis, hypertension, 
peptic ulcer, appendicitis, and disorders of metabolism. Also 
many of the conditions which have been described as psychiatric 
entities — ^such as the schizophrenias, the manic-depressive psy- 
choses, and even chronic alcoholism — appear to be closely related 
to dyscrasias or irregularities among the primary temperamental 
components. But at present our observations in this field must be 
regarded as preliminary and tentative, although in a later volume 
we hope to be able to present an adequate statistical analysis of 
these clinical findings. 

Here we shall confine our attention to the achievement and the 
adjustment of 200 men, as they relate to the morphological and 
temperamental aspects of constitutional analysis, 

BASIC DATA FOR A STODV OF 200 VOONC ME.V 

The 200 individuals were all white college students or college 
graduates, most of the latter associated with academic or profes- 
sional pursuits. Nineteen of the 200 were either doctors or medi- 
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cal students. The subjects of the original standardizing experi- 
ment (p. 13) were excluded from tliis study. The age range was 
from ly to 31, and all but 9 of the aoo tvere between 18 and 27. 
In Appendix I (p. 441) the basic data for these 200 cases are pre- 
sented on a summary form blank which in this study was used for 
permanent record. Since the record form requires a little prelimi- 
nary explanation, a copy of it appears belmv. 


No. Age Race Ht rvt Somato- 
type 

IT V S C Health Strength C P 
Ck)mment: 


PI 


1 

2 

Regions 3 

4 

5 

IQ AI 


d- 

B* 

t- 

S Gp 


Age, race, height and weight are self-explanatory. Height is in 
inches, weight in pounds. The indication of race is only an ap- 
proximate grouping, following Hooton.i according to the four 
principal variants of the white race. With respect to race, the fob 
lowing abbreviations are used; 


N = Predominantly “Nordic.” 

A = Predominantly “Alpine.” 

M = Predominantly “Mediterranean ” 

J = Jewish, with “Armenoid” characteristics predominant. 

SvToX tl^h five regions o£ the body are 

ofthebody.Thete dTse ' nc *■= fiv<= regions 

iratrs:ctdr " ^ r:?r: 

in®tLrranr°SiW t^p^ 'iM 'T"' ""’f 

This skew-ness means simply" that^Uit 

„ P'^ “ ‘ vare extremely effeminate 

E. A. 
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men vary more from the common average than do the extremely 
masculine men. 

As a first step in setting up a scale for gynandromorphy, we 
follotved the same procedure as that used in devising a scale for 
somatotyping. That is to say, we rank-ordered a series of (in this 
case 2000) somatotype photographs and then divided the whole 
series into seven groups which represented equal-appearing in- 
tervals of progression from the most extremely masculine to the 
most extremely effeminate physiques. The former were the I’s in 
gynandromorphy, the latter, the y’s. But when this was done, it 
was seen that many more cases fell at the low end of the distribu- 
tion than at the high end. In fact, the extreme gynandromorphs 
• — the males rvho most closely resemble iromen— rrere found to 
be very rare, whereas those extremely lacking in gynandromorphy 
— the highly masculine men — are common. Thus while the total 
physical difference betiyeen gynandromorphy i and s is about 
equal to that between gynandromorphy 6 and y, we found only 
two or three cases falling in the latter category, and hundreds of 
cases in the former category. 

Upon examining further the large number of photographs 
which fell at 1, 2 and 3 on this scale, we found that within each 
degree of gynandromorphy — at least at the loiver range of the 
scale — there was sufficient variation to render a further refine- 
ment of rating practicable. We therefore adopted the practice of 
rating gynandromorphy to the decimal within each of its seven 
degrees, and in constitutional analysis, where detailed compari- 
sons become important, we have found the resulting scale to be 
adequate and useful. Actually we find it necessary in practice to 
make use of the decimal ratings only at the lower end of the scale. 

The textural component, t, is measured by a rating on die 
physical refinement or aesthetic quality of the individual, taking 
an average for the five regions of the body .as a whole. For prac- 
ticed eyes, the aesthetic judging of human bodies is quite as easy, 
and may be as accurate, as any other rating. Tlie textural com- 
ponent, like gynandromorphy, is gauged to the decimal on a 
7-point scale, and the curve for its distribution is even more 
sharply skewed than that for gynandromorphy. The mean t index 
for 4000 college students was found to be i.gC. In a study not yet 
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published we have found the mean t index for 2000 men of the 
general population to be 1.81. So far as the first region of the body 
(head and neck) is concerned, it is easy to set your sights to match 
our scale for t. Sit in a public place like a railway station, and 
carefully grade each adult who passes a selected point. "When your 
mean for a few hundred cases is about 1.8, your scale matches 
ours. For tlie other regions of the body, try a public beach in 
summer. It will be found that both the t component and gynandro- 
morphy are easier to learn to scale than are the primary morpho- 
logical components, for the former are simple linear variables — 
not multidimensional concepts. 

IT is the index of temperament, following Table 2. V, S and 
C are the raw scores for the three components of temperament. 

In addition to the above basic data, supplementary observations 
were made on each individual’s health, strength, physical, mental 
and aesthetic intelligence, and on manifest sexuality and gynan- 


For the purposes of this research health is graded on a y-point 
S®®*! (V). Very good (6), good (5), fair 
itl’ h ^ ^ extremely poor (i). The ratings 

are based on an analysis of the medical history. 

(strength C) was measured by an 
lifting strength of 

^lina w s d ■ S-S-t at Harvard! The 

dTHdfn^Th ^ ? “‘"S the raw scores tor the aoo cases, and 

e^remel The fs are the 

extremel^y weak people, the y’s the extremely strong. 

namometerlalT”®' a “ measured by the hand dy- 

same manner a” hy Dr. Sargent) and is scaled in the 

same manner as central strength. 

sea” The mean ® 7-point 

gaumn.- this rh 'It'tnbution for the soo cases was 3.07. In 

Sate hi ^™Ply to obseL and 

m“t s r n '^itt-lf in a physical 

and holl cdvelvle'’"' "m P^"'™1- Phy^il-’ 

would of couttt lorfoSlT'“- 

athletics, and would not hghtmg or at competitive 

would not expect the individual to stand, sit or 
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ivalk in the somatotonic posture. The 2-2-6 appears to be legiti- 
mately entitled to his ectomorphic stoop, his round shoulders, his 
slightly projecting belly, and his need when sitting to have his 
poLt of support well forward (in contrast to 
likes to sit erect, with his point of support well back). But the 
2-2-6 may be a tireless long-distance walker and an excellent 
dancer, aL he may show grace of movement and dexterity m 

whatever he undertakes. Or he may be clumsy and awkward m 
Whatever The i-y-i with his erect meso- 

he may function as ^ ^“P PJ ^ysical intelligence from 

fine dexterity. The 7-1-1 may vary y i 

an almost helpl^s mass endomorphy 

;:fuTu:u;1o:f swimmers. »d they frequently possess fine 

td:- r : 

Four or five different tests of ^ J^j^ndard except that they 
no attempt to correct ® g age basis. Where more than 

have all been corrected to the S jq ^..orfs 

one IQ report was available, the averag 

were secured on no of the 200 rase . interest in any 

AI is aesthetic “ gi^h is generally disregarded be- 

study of personality, but on ^ jtj measurement. As 

cans! there are - to wh^ 

we use the concept, AI m j appreciation of his environ 

reveals fine discernment and se ^ discriminative insight 

ment. It is the 'titadiy Wi* the surrounding worH 

into, and a participating <^mpatby j 

human and non-human, approaching the "normal 

attempted to scale this trai „se of the g 

distribution, but we ’vere forced distribution is a skewed 

and t components, to rec „ ^ y.point sea , 

one. with the niedian close m dm ^ g„,p of our 

the mean AI for the ^^o ^^^^^dix 3. 

procedure m scaling A . 
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S is manifest sexuality, or the relative importance and promi- 
nence of the sexual impulse in the individual's history. We are 
attempting here to measure, through analysis of the medical 
history and the life history, how prominent a part sex has played 
in the individual’s consciousness and in his general adjustment to 
life. S is not to be confused with sexual potency’ or "with any such 
concept as sexual strength — have no way of estimating that. We 
are concerned here with manifest sexuality, or with the question 
of how much of a stir sexuality has made in the indmdual's life. 


and how much of his attention and energy go into this channel. 

We find enormous differences in S. In the matter of frequency 
of masturbation, for example, there are three youths in this series 
^vho^ have presumably never induced the sexual orgasm auto- 
erotic^ly. There are two others whose masturbation rate exceeds 
fifty times per month. Three who have long established habits of 
xe^lar intercourse find that they are able to keep up a rate of 
thirty (in one case forty) Umes per month. There are others who 
consider that once a month is about the right cycle. One married 
man esumates once in four months as his normal gait. 

ome inditiduals who for one reason or another have fought 
rad restrained both masturbation and intercourse are neverthe- 
less subject to frequent or chronic Priapism, and to almost unceas- 
ng sexua esire. Others find that life proceeds in placid freedom 
from My such intrusion upon consciousness. We hoped to find 
terns'' tiifferent kinds of people are, in constitutional 


07ms indicates an individual in whom the sexual 
cxtremelv sustained as to set him apart as an 

is almos/pm" ^ rating of 1 means that the individual 

renresenf “p impulse. The intermediate steps 

to the hivh '“PP^^mg intervals of progression from the low 

countcrnart"n^t™'’''’'"'“’ “ presumably the dynamic 

Gynan^oDhrpn-""‘’‘^”“"'‘“' counterpan of gynandromorphy. 
tnn^inin t Tl p tile element of mratal 

is U.c strength of tl^W" el''" gynandrophrenia 

b lie siss) element in tlie male, and of masculin- 
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ity in the female. At the mental level it is (to use Jung’s terms), 
the strengtii of the Anima in the male and of the Animus in the 
female.^ Using a 7-point scale, the mean strength of the gp char- 
acteristic for the 200 cases rvas found to be 2.55. 

The order of presentation of the cases in Appendix t is the 
same as that to be followed in the present chapter. The cases are 
presented in order of ascending strength of the first morphological 
component (endomorphy). Within each of the seven degrees of 
endomorphy they are arranged according to ascending strength 
of mesomorphy. 

A CLASSIFICATION ACCOIWINC TO ACHIEVEMENT AND ADJUSTMENT 

The soo young men whom we are about to introduce as indi- 
viduals have been classified according to somatotype and index 
of temperament, and also according to the other, presumably 
secondary variables which have just been described. But all of 
these data have to do with the description of the individual him- 
self — supposedly with his constitutional endowment. Also of in- 
terest is the question of what the individual has done, what he 
has accomplished ivith his endotvment, and how he has adjusted 
to life. Constitutional analysis, in and of itself, may not be par- 
ticularly interesting, but it may be of value insofar as it can throw 
light on such a matter as achievement and adjustment. We need, 
therefore, some sort of sociologically meaningful classification 
against which to review and assess tlie constitutional variables. 

As we review the social histories of the entire series of 200 
youths, with this problem of classification in mind, it seems evi- 
dent that all of the cases can be included reasonably within four 
general categories — ^plus six subcategories — of adiievement. 
There will be a good deal of overlapping, of course, and many of 
the cases will appear to fall betxveen two such classificational 
groups, but a rough distributive device of this kind may neverthe- 
less serve a useful purpose. Our sociological categories, or achieve- 
ment-groups, are to be described as folloxvs: 

1. The Superior Group. People of superior achievement, who 
not only show well-integrated personalities but give promise of 
making a contribution, and seem to have tlic psycliologicnl wlicrc- 
witlial needed to make good the promise. 
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2. The Normal Group. Adequately integrated personalities of 
ordinary achievement. People who have found a persona through 
which comfortable or acceptable adaptation is achieved. 

2a. Those who appear to have fallen naturally, or without the 
effort and struggle of readjustment, into a normal and ac- 
ceptable pattern. Strictly speaking, these are the only “nor- 
mal” people and to them we refer as “normal-without- 
effort.” 

2b. Those who by dint of struggle and readapdve effort have 
achieved a socially acceptable adaptive pattern, usually in 
the face of difficult constitutional endowment. These are 
“normal-through-effort.” 

3. The Unadapted or Poorly Integrated Group. Persons of 
sufficient endowment who yet are caught in such conHict or in- 
ternal difficulty that socially acceptable adaptation has not been 
achieved. 


3a. The temperaments that appear to be swamped with too 
much competing strength in two or more of the primary 
components. The “overloaded temperaments." In most in- 
stances the index of temperament (IT) falls outside the 
normal occurrence of somatotypes, in the direction of over- 
endowmem. Roughly speaking, these are the people who 

endS*^'"'"^ *e "overly 

^ siirn somatoroses. Personalities showing 

such excessive aggression (presumably in the face of some 

adfDtminnl"™™u""‘“* suppression) that an acceptable 
exLnds ° observation 

(but not f ^ mesomorphs, and are usually 

tomtfe.’ “ ^ *em the “soma- 


3c 


mcL-fl' r^r'l mixtures) associated with tempera- 
these contradtf”^ “ morphological dominance. Most of 
c cnl,“Z^ t'm mid-range, or rather 

or^W 1 • somatotypes. It is most often die second 

h t erd'Te? dominanre that 

temperament). We refer 

) e refer to these cases simply as “reversals." 
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3d. Miscellaneous maladjustments. Normally endowed but 
badly integrated personalities caught in difficulties not ac- 
counted for in one of Che three preceding subgroups. Many 
of these people show an unresolved conflict between the 
second and third components. Some are heavily endowed 
both with sexuality and with one or more of the primary 
components. Some appear to be victims of purely environ- 
mental or vocational maladjustment. In some instances the 
difficulty may lie mainly in a low intelligence. A few cases 
are encountered (none in this series of 200) in which the 
individual seems simply to be endowed with too much of 
one component, while both of the other components are 
held at the minimum. These are the simple visceroses, 
simple somatoroses, and simple cerebroses. All are rare, but 
an example of each was presented in Chapter IV (Aubrey, 
Boris and Christopher, respectively). This miscellaneous 
group sometimes gets called “sexual-environmental misfits.” 

4. The Constitutional Inferiors. Weakly endowed tempera- 
ments. Insufficiency of primary component strength, especially 
insufficiency of the second component (somatopenia). In most 
instances the index of temperament falls outside the normal oc- 
currence of somatotypes, in the direction of underendowment. 

TWO HUNDRED CASES PRESENTED INDIVIDUALLY ACCORDING 
TO SOMATOTYPE 

The four general groups of behavioral patterning just described 
seem to suffice as a frame of reference for indicating die major 
variations of achievement commonly encountered on a university 
campus. The sample of 200 personalities which we shall now 
present individually is too few to establish more than the most 
general tendencies among the individual somatotypes, but ivith 
such a frame of reference in the background, it will be ■worth 
while to look at the series in some detail. Comparison of physique 
ivith temperament ivithin the different somatotypes offers a rich 
soil for speculation. In making these comparisons it would repay 
tliose not already familiar witli die \^rious somatotypes to turn 
to aiapter VI of The Varieties of Human Rhysigue and read the 
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morphological description of eadi somatotype as it occurs in the 
series. 

In the section to follow, the 200 cases are presented according 
to somatot^'pe, as indicated by the center headings. (Follo^s^ing 
each somatotype is a page reference to The Varieties of Human 
Physique [VHP] which the reader may consult for a description 
of the somatotype and, when available, a photograph of an illus- 
trative case. For the basic data on each of the 200 cases the reader 
may refer to Appendix I.) The cases tliat follow are arranged (as 
in Appendix I) according to ascending strength in endomorphy, 
and within each degree of endomorphy, according to ascending 
strength in mesomorphy. The classification according to "achieve- 
ment-group” (appended at the end of each description) repre- 
sents our best effort to fit the individual into the foregoing classi- 
fication as to basic achievement. 


The 1-1-7 

(VHP iC) 

A single example is encountered in this series. Case i, tempera- 
ta y 2 1 6, is a ueak, inconspicuous youth rvho has succeeded 
in m^ing an acceptable integration in the face of irhat must per- 
aps be regarded as poor constitutional endo^mient. He is inoffen- 
1°" !n physical strength and 
X o^ 7 ™ He has no special 

uosl« . or creaUve nature, although he is said to 

s^one eT “E He has a fairly 

rexcesstrrT I -P--<i “-"'y 

and s W heT r r™- P»pEe. 

L i Lfa tmtr "intellectual homosexual.” but 

tirerflL ™ “nsturbational imagery is en- 

requisites for surrpc * offers one of the essential pre- 

lin\ ct‘“LLuLna '‘-"ds at the borLr- 

consututional inferiority but escapes into normality. By 
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taking up a position behind the persona of the arty way of life 
and speech (Wagner becomes lor him a reverential “Vaahgner”). 
he has achieved a modicum of personal distinction and a degree 
of successful adaptation. Fortunately some of the most desirable 
women experience a peculiar attraction to this fragile, arty pat- 
tern of male personality which seems to be poised on the brink 
of both constitutional inferiority and homosexuality. Classifica- 
tion, group 2b, 


ITie i-2*6*s 
(VHP 148 — Fig. as) 

Two examples, the first a gifted representative of group 1, the 
second an illustration of group 3a. 

Case 2, temperamentally 2-3-6, combines the extreme sensitivity 
and mental intensity of a high cerebrotonia at its best with suffi- 
cient somatotonic drive to aim high and to keep the course, and 
he has enough viscerotonia to give him a modicum of relaxation 
and sociophilia. This youth is highly intelligent, and ambi- 
tious. He has a secondary social aggressiveness iv'hich makes 
enemies, and sufficient sexual drive to assure him of entangle- 
ment in monkey traps of diverse sorts. Trouble he will find in 
plenty. He is already strongly disliked in some quarters. But his 
chance for first-rate achievement appears to be uncommonly good. 
Group j. 

Case 3, temperamentally 1-3-7, swamped under a total tem- 
peramental strength of 10 in the second and third components 
against the minimal i in the relaxing viscerotonia. He is bright 
and has excellent health, but the storm he has to ride out during 
the first three or four decades of life is a severe one, and his phys- 
ical craft is frail. The situation is complicated by that intense 
manifestation of sexuality (S) which seems to be tlie rule witli 
this somatotype. The temperamental index (1-3-7) falh outside 
the range of occurrence of somaiotypcs. That is to say, in Jus tem- 
peramental manifestation tliis youUi ventures out^ beyond the 
boundary of what nature suffers to occur morphologically. In tins 
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sense he appears to defy natural law, although we do not know 
what significance is to be attached to such an aberration. Any 
case which does so depart from the morphological distribution 
must necessarily deviate in one of two directions, i.e., either in the 
direction of overendowment, such as the present instance, or in 
the direction of underendowment. Instances of the latter devia- 
tion seem to be always constitutional inferiors (group 4). Instances 
of the former sort appear always to encounter serious trouble and 


conHict, but a few are apparently able to ride out the storm and 
to achieve an integration of personality at a high level, often 
comparatively late in life. Possibly many of our geniuses are 
drawn from this group. In one sense these people are constitu- 
tional superiors, although many of them fail to find an adequate 
adjustment, and are destroyed. 

Case 3 is involved in a Laocoon-like struggle between his cere- 
brotonia and an interfering somatotonia. Possibly he will win out 
and come m the end to a good integration of his impulses, but 

hecnr V' likely to 

cerebrotic. This is one “schizoid 
/or : * Group ja, but with a chance for group 


(VHP J!44~Fig. 18) 

intelligent, r/ther ba^ldn^d 2-3-6. is a highly 

and seems more like n- i,^ who is immature for his age 

that he is Like man student than the college senior 

^ithsea^aih triri: 

yet begun to reveal his f. u ^as not 

He is a good example of thTund * 7 “®* °™rt achievement, 
develop toward successful inte • Personality ivhich may well 
may fall back upon normalitWCTr 

badly resolved conflict fail to ^ ° ^“^e of 

(Etoiip 3). He is too young for integration 

) s lor any final classification. People of 
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his pattern mature late. Since he has not shotm evidence of any 
special gifts, and since his index of temperament falls safely within 
the normal range, the chances are strongly in favor of a normal 
adjustment. We place him tentatively, therefore, in group 2b. 


Note- It mi>^ht be helpful to remember that from the point of 
wew of total component strength there are four subtam.hes of 
somatotypes, each having its orm distribution within the general 
distribution of physiques. These four are what we caU 
n^totals, ii-totals. and la-totals. The g-totals are comprised of the 
various permutations of 1, 1 and 7: of 1, 2 an , ™ ° 

The total strengtli of the three components adds up to 9- 

9-totals are scarce, most of them rare. Altogether there are melve 

of these somatotypes. Hunt them up m F-g^re 6. P- ^ 

it will be seen that they form a symmetrical pattern by 

fas does each of the four subfamilies). If temperament vere to fol 

~'T. 

endo™wii m 1““- “"’1“',"'"' 1^.1 endmmait 

do so border. Certainly when adaptive poten- 

Ifahtrand I ^^10 bfda^^f among die constitutional inferioia 

and i-e fall among the g-totals. The 
The somatotypes die lo-totals. This group. 

1-2-7 introduces the second P ^ permuta- 

, Jch includes 33 mmato tff- m all.^- ^^e^ P ^ 5I 

tions of 1, 2 and 7: •- 3 a" ^ somatotypes are of fre- 

2, 4 and 4: and 3. 3 4- often en- 

quent occurrence, althoug . „£ die 11-total subfamily, 

countered than are the ,1,^ sotIous somatotypes see 

(For the n^Variclies of Humau Physiquo.) 

Table 23A, p. s6S, I He ru 


Two examples, one 
rhe other presenting 
now classical symptoms of os 


Tlie 1-5-4 ’s 
ri'HP ift—Ug. }0 


the other presentingji '"'^"^'"""nsational striving 
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Case 5, temperamentally 2-5-4, presents a serious countenance 
to the world. He is intelligent, hard-working, and successful in 
his profession, but he gives the impression of being one who finds 
life neither pleasant nor funny. He has a conspicuous twitch of 
the mouth (tic), and suffers from a painful gastric ulcer. He seems 
always to be under internal strain, as if he were ^vorking too hard. 
Actually he drives himself hard, and manifests a remarkable 
degree of energy. He appears to have achieved an acceptable 
integration of a difficult temperamental endotvment. According 
to our observation, the 5-4 combination in the second and third 
components is a difficult one to handle, especially when gynan- 
dromorphy is unusually low. Group zb. 

Case 6, temperamentally 1-6-4, is ^ short, wiry mesomorph with 
a painfully well-developed somatorosis. Aggression pours out of 
him like steam from a teakettle. He ivould like to conquer the 
world and to feel it groveling under his heel. If only he were a 
Jew he would be a good example of the stereotype “the aggressive 
However, we have not found it to be the "Jew” who is 
aggressive, but the somatotype, particularly the short mesomorph. 
We have indeed found that a singularly high proportion of Jews 
are short mesomorphs, and somatorotic, but this is equally true 
of some other groups. For case 6 the temperamental index 1-6-4 
falls outside the range of the distribution of somatotypes, in that 
sense defying nature. Such an individual needs to be highly 
gifted to make his position good, or needs the advantage of some 
unusual social circumstance, and rvhere one such person finds 
successful integration out at this level of motivational overload- 
ing. It IS apparent that many fail. A total strength of 10 in the 
second and third components against the minimal 1 in viscero- 
lonia constitutes too great a strain. We have yet to see a personality 
that combination without encountering serious trouble. 
This youtli has several times been referred to the university 
psychiatrist. He periodically boils over with hatred and frustrated 
aggression, but also he suffers from cerebrotic symptoms, especially 
insomnia and intense itching (neurodermatitis). He seems to have 
no academic future. The university psychiatrist gives him a poor 
prognosis. Group }b. 
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The 1-6-s 

(VHP jSS—Fig. S4) 

A single example. Case 7. temperamentally 2-7-2, is perhaps an 
even better illustration o£ somatorotic overcompensatmn. His 
index o£ temperament likewise £alls outside the ^orpholo^l 
distribution, and does so at one o£ the polar corners o£ the dis- 
tribution. This young man, now 29, has a long history o J 

and physical violence, but he never £ell into trouble with the 
Hw unS about a year ago when he killed a 

mobile. At that time he was given a suspended sentence £0 
manslaughter. Although ovenvhelmingly '“^TtoroLce a 
mani£ests enough viscerotonia 

singular ° ^ bftCted. They almost invariably 

anger, and his moods cannot somatorotic outburst, 

give way after a little numerous jobs but has 

During the past seven years 

always quarreled with his “Pf ;i>. 

unemployed and has been drinking heavily. Group S 


The 1-7-i’s 

(VHP 304— vP) 

, Uoih illustrating comfortable intcgr.ation ot 
Two examples, both f. jj ^ short, powerful 

personality. Case 8 temp ^^^ded in all quarters. He is 

youth who IS P;P“'?!;^,‘‘l,il,/somatotonic but shoirs no trace 
considered ^ ® ^,,ere is nothing socially maladap- 

of somatorosis. That is to s y. .j. ^ of somatotonia. He 

tive or unacceptable In ^ physical sense he is ag^cs- 

is relaxed, good-natured, s hostility, 

sive and highly competitive, but 

Group an. , ,,ost stature and mcsomorpliy 

Such a case demonstrates tliat There is more 

alone are not enough to acem ; A,hcd Adler med 

to the matter than merely these two 
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to postulate that behind the overcompensational (somatorotic) 
manifestations there is altvays the problem of some kind of felt 
inferiority, usually an organic inadequacy'. Perhaps Adler’s con- 
ception was a sound one. Possibly the basic elements lying behind 
somatorosis are (i) mesomorphy and a somatotonic temperament, 
and (2) some essential physical incompetence of which short 
stature is a common but by no means a constant example. Need- 
less to say, if such a conception is to be accepted, the idea of a 
physical incompetence must be considered in relation to the 
social situation in which the individual is placed, as Adler pointed 
out. 

Case 9, temperamentally 2-6-1, is a youngster of 17 'who presents 
a picture remarkably similar to the last. He is an open-faced, 
sociable, candid youth with an extremely active body and a quiet 
manner of speech. His central interests are almost entirely in 
athletics and in hunting and similar outdoor adventures. He is 
mentally slow (mentally muscle-bound, he himself says), but 
sound, dependable, and thoroughly honest. Group 2a, 

According to our observation, the 7’s in mesomorphy rrho are 
of normal stature tend as a rule to fall back to 6 in somatotonia, 
and are less likely to be somatorotic than are tlie 6’s in meso- 
morphy, iv'ho often become 7 in somatotonia. Possibly tlie meso- 
morphic 7 s are more internally secure, and less prone to feel the 
organic inferiority and incompetence which Adler described. In 
any event, the 1-7-1 as we have observed him (possibly two dozen 
examples all told) is typically "well adjusted." He seems to be 
very^ se^re in his -world, and seems rarely to experience the 
motiration which disturbs men sufficiently to spur tliem to unusual 
mental achievement. We never quite escape from the suspicion 
that mental achievement is at bottom something of a pathological 
p enomenon, perhaps usually of a substitutional nature, substi- 
tuung for such physical certainty and security as is felt through- 
out life by the 1-7-1. 
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The 1-7-3 

(rap 1)0— Pig. )6) 

A single example. Case 10, temperamentally 2-6-3, “ in at least 
a physical sense a highly gifted young man, for he has the physique 
which is almost the universal masculine ideal (see The Varieties 
of Human Physique, p. tgo). Furthermore he has a high t com- 
ponent. That is to say, his physique presents a relatively high 
de^ee of aesthetic perfection, and his features are finely chiseled. 
His somatotonia drops back to the more comfortable 6, ivhile a 
2 in viscerotonia gives him a degree of relaxation and poise. But 
the picture is a little complicated by an intruding 3 in cerebro- 
tonia, tv'hich in the face of the 6 in somatotonia necessarily intro- 
duces strain and some inconsistencies. This youth is aggressively 
ambitious, but he suffers from an internal friction tvhich at times 
becomes severe. He has had intermittent spells of insomnia, and 
suffers mildly from a recurrent ulcer of the duodenum. When 
tired, he is irritable and shoivs signs of tension. But outwardly he 
is a hard-driving, extremely energetic young man who is success- 
hil and popular. Intellectually, he is only mediocTe*Groufi sa. 

Note: The gauging of somatotonia in the extreme mesomorph 
requires comprehensive observation. One must not be misled by 
the general characteristic of security and composure. Sevens in 
mesoraorphy do not usually display dieir somatotonia quite so con- 
spicuously as do many of the mesomorphic fives and sixes. IVith 
them the somatotonia tends to fall back away from the surface a 
little, lending them a social composure and a modesty or quietness 
of personal manner which may falsely suggest viscerotonia to the 
unguarded observer. Before gauging a trait it is necessary to anal)7e 
the individual’s entire history and if possible to observe him in 
crucial and arousing situations as w'ell as in routine adjustments. 

The extreme mesomorphs are singularly secure in their ■ivorld and 
when not under any particular stimulation they tend often to be- 
have in %vhat may be called a pseudo-visccrotonic manner. T7icy 
are composed and comfortable, like well-fed great cats. It is neces- 
sary to know how one of them behaves when fully aroused before 
his true somatotonic endowment can be gauged accurately. To 
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jump to the conclusion that, because of an habitually calm ex* 
tenor, a mesomorph's somatotonia is lo^s', is like supposing that a 
purring tiger or tomcat lacks his normal lust for the kill. ^Vatch 
the cat in the presence of what he considers game or danger before 
deciding about his somatotonia. The felines with their supremely 
efficient musculature are extreme mesomorphs. Except when coddled 
by the human race, they live exclusively by the kill, svhich is soma- 
totonia rampant. Yet a superficial observer of a fat tomcat purring 
in Aunt Agatha's lap might miss the somatotonia and might over- 
estimate the ■N’isceroionia. We suspect that the great mesomorphs of 
human society are somewhat similarly coddled, and quite rightly, 
for else they might be dangerously knight-erranting about the 
country. As a result of soft and easy bring the somatotonia drops 
back atvay from surface manifestation. This is one reason why rat- 
ing scal^ superficially applied are of such doubtful ^'alue in 
ps)’chology. 


The 2-1-7 

(VHP Fig. 1^) 

A single example. Case ii, temperamentally 3-1-6, has achieved 
a good, integration with a difficult constitution — if an adaptation 
involving homosexuality can be called good. It is really a source 
of wonder how this rveak, fragile young man can belong to the 
same species of animal as the 1-7-1. He has virtually no physiol 
resistance or aggression at all. He is almost as defenseless physically 
^ an o)ster out of its shell* Such a personality could thrive only 
in a highly organized, protective sodety'. But in such a society this 
you^ has made an acceptable adjustment. He lives in a world of 
meucu ous discrimination of form, color, sound and speech, and 
e \ es onl) for the minute discriminations. He has no interest 
in general soaal theory*, and none in sdentific fact. He has been 
an overt passive homosexual since the age of 16, ahvays playing 
the feminine role in the relaUonship. He has what is in some 

^^d appears to be a good instructor in 
the field of romance languages. Group 2 b. 

eaomorphs appear to have a most difficult 
ptation to make. They are in a physiological sense the most 
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exposed, or most highly sensitized o£ people. They are therefore, 
meoreiically at least, especially subject to overstimulation and con- 
fusion, Because of this excessive biological overexposure they need 
to make an adaptation largely of a protective nature, to cut down 
the overstimulation. The biological overexposure o£ the ecto- 
morphic organism may represent an extreme evolutionary depar- 
ture from an original, safer, more endomorphic condition. The 
ectomorphs may in one sense be hyperevolute, as has been re- 
peatedly suggested in speculative anthropological literature, espe- 
cially by the Italian anthropologists, Viola and di Giovanni, 

If such a notion is sound, then the cerebrotonic phenomenon of 
“introversion" is perhaps a natural compensation for the biological 
extraversion of the ectomorphs. Introversion would then be an 
adaptive turning away from an overstimulation which, as the 
tvorld becomes crowded with, human beings, tends to overwhelm 
tlte ectomorph. Conversely, extraversion, which is perhaps only a 
manifestation of a relatively strong need and appetite for more 
stimulation, may be a natural adaptive response of the relatively 
undere;£posed (biologically introverted) organism. 

Case n is a well-adapted extreme introvert. His salvation appears 
to lie in complete absence of somatotonic aggression. He has ac- 
cepted that wholly passive role in life which men have traditionally 
prescribed for women, thus avoiding external conflict and protect- 
ing himself from confusion and stress. The homosexuality is pos- 
sibly an unfortunate but natural by-product of such a complete 
abandonment of "normal" aggression. It is doubtful that homo- 
eroticism is in itself ever a first choice adjustment, but in sucli a 
circumstance as this it may perhaps be the only available adjust- 
ment outside of pure autoeroticism. The competitive sexual ar- 
rangements and conventional sexual stereotypes being what they 
are, it is possible that society offers case x i no hope of finding a 
heterosexual outlet which can meet his peculiar needs. Tlie homo- 
eroticism might then represent for him an intermediate step be- 
tween isolative cerebrosis and a generally acceptable social adap- 
tation. 
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The 2 - 2 - 5 ’s 

(VHP 159— Fig. 30) 

Three examples. The first is a confused, homosexual theological 
student who has made a poor adjustment. The second, in spite 
of strong distraction by sexuality has made a brilliant record. The 
third is a hebephrenic schizophrene. 

Case 12, temperamentally 3-2-6, after making a mediocre under- 
graduate record, entered the dieological seminary, rvhere he has 
done poorly. He seems always to have been confused and morally 
weak. He has a way of seeking people out and enlisting their sym- 
pathies through his very bewilderment, and through his viscero- 
tonic dependence on others. There have been intermittent spells 
of viscerotonic expression of piety. For about five years he has 
been a passive homosexual, at times sometvhat promiscuously. He 
is something of a poseur in several aesthetic fields, but is accurately 
informed in none. Twice he has been in trouble on account of 
petty thievery, and has been tricky and dishonest in a petty way 
concerning money. Yet he is in a sense personable, and has been 
given a supporting scholarship at the theological seminary. He 
himself does not believe that he will ever become a minister. 
Classification, group 3d. 

Case 13, temperamentally 2-3-6, has made a good integration in 
spile of the combination of high sexuality and high cerebrotonia. 
He is shy and restrained, and makes poor rapport with women, 
although his sexual need is great. Outstandingly brilliant in high 
school, he entered the university at 16, at just about the time when 
adolescence was fully bursting upon him (adolescence seems nearly 
always to be late in the ectomorphic somatotypes). Sexuality hit 
him like a tidal wave. He became an excessive masturbator, often 
masturbaung five times a day. In the freshman year he did poorly, 
and dropped out of college during the second year with a “nervous 
breakdown,” losing that whole year. During the following year 
he established for the first time a sexual liaison. From this time on 
he has acliieved brilliant academic success, although a consider- 
able portion of his energies has been lost in an incessant struggle 
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ivith sexuality. He is now regarded as one of the promising young 
men of tlie academic community. Although, as he puts it, he a 
to “masturbate his way furiously” through college, and sexuality 
has severely staggered him, it has not quite stopped him, and he 
now shot J signs of steadily increasing intellectual strength an 

efficiency. Classification, group i. , 

Case 14 temperamentally 3-1-5. seems to present a clear case o 

somatopenia and constitutional inferiority. » 

r'^’hftTntlLgTr^e!;^ S^nrwedrh 4 hrenic symptoms 
fnd hr^e altofiff^er disorienm^^^^^^^^^^ 

first year. Hospital diagnosi , p femDorarily, but has 

six months in ^urheavoided other boys, and girls 

not greatly improved. As a ^ 

too for the most part, alth ^ g P 

He seemed to learn easily m jjypogenital, and in 

of the usual activities of o'*'®’’ shown any interest 

tact had virtually no adolescence. He has neve 

in sexuality. Group 4 * 


The 2-2-6 ’s 

(VHP 

... p- ■«““ ” 

ments, and one his been a weak, flaccid kind of 

Case 15. temperamentally 3 a s.ssy. 

individual since **'‘^‘* 7 ;nte”ests of boys, he was something of a 
Avoiding all of the “soal in college, becoming mildly 

dilettante aesthete in high school and m 

interested in art and -"usic. bu ^ has never become 

become accurately He is physically weak and men- 

accurately informed m any endowment. 

tally mediocre. Unfortunately he tes ger 

This keeps him frustrated ^•^P^^.,„ality. but has built up 
women. He has never tu^ed .0 homom ^ eolicction of 

a eomplicated routine of^auto „cords. 

imported etchings * 
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but experiences poor success in shotting them to young -women. 
As a schoolteacher he has been a failure, and although still asso- 
ciated tvith the School o£ Education he is actually drifting. 
Group ^d. 

Case i6, temperamentally 3-2-6, presents a picture remarkably 
similar to the last. He too is weak, with a difficult combination of 
6 in cerebrotonia with 3 in viscerotonia. He is of rather loiv' intel- 
ligence and is without any special gifts, but is s^ramped with frus- 
trated sexualit)*. Like case 15 he has turned to an arty, effeminate 
persona and this is but a thin mask tvith which to cover a pitiful 
mental and spiritual poverty. He is a great symphony listener and 
art gazer. After graduating from college in five years, this youth 
is now living at home and loafing. He has no plans and has made 
no serious effort to get a job. Group ^d. 

Case 17, temperamentally 3-1-7, appears to have been throtsm 
by nature into a still thicker constitutional briar patch, but he 
has crawled out of it to make a good integration of a difficult per- 
sonality. The total of 10 in the first and third components against 
1 in the second component does not occur morphologically, save 
in the rare 5-1-5 somatotype which, so far as we notv* know, is 
alivays Froehllch. This youth has a Froehlich or eunuchoid sug- 
gestion morphologically, and temperamentally he is almost totally 
lacking in sexual drive or interest. He is hypogenital. Possibly he 
Gives his successful adaptation in part to his freedom from sexual- 
ity. He has selected the highly protected vocation of library w ork 
and appears to have effected a permanent escape from the frustra- 
tion and perplexity of a viscerotonic-cerebrotonic overendoisTnent- 
Group zb. 


^ Note. It is interesting to obsen'e that the highest manifest sexual* 
appears to occur in those males whose phj’siques approach, but 
do not too closely approach, the feminine pattern. Cases 15 and 16, 
or example, have iveak, feminoid phpiques. They shoiv rather 
h.gh g^-nandromorphy and also very high sexuality. But case 17. 
wath a sull weaker ph>-sique, and a very high gjaiandromorphy. has 
almost no sexuahty at all. These three cases but illustrate a prin- 
aple which seems to be general throughout the series. Especially 
in e presence o a predominant ectomorphy, sexuality appears to 
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rise witli gynandromorphy up to a certain critical threshold, heyond 
whicli it drops off steeply or perhaps disappears altogether. 

Case i8, temperamentally 2-3-5, « one of the brilliant and effec- 
tive people of tL series. A tall, conspicuously frail but unusually 
healdiy Ind boyish-appearing young man, he ^ 

with universal acceptance. He appears never to 
any quarter. Yet he has a distinct “'^^h oah^ 

an L entered 

..u, 

sionally his own, he is a touch of the Mes- 

perhaps be considered a champi . ,y«vld reform. Yet in 

siah about him. In his best moments ^e p^^^ ^ disturbingly 

this fj,, he has confined his Messianic in- 
strong sexual ® lining of his own life, and up to 

who is really a sort of re ugee adopting 

both physically and ^’^i,i has solved his problem of 

the persona of excessive struegled through five years 

adaptation. He “"'^fnd gmduated at 25 with mediocre 

of undergraduate die wing of the Sociology 

standing. He has been ta ^ survey. Group sb. 

Department, and is now wor 

Note: As a general obse^ , considered eight ex- 

the a-a-5's or =-a-6’s. of J difficulty of socially re- 

amples, seem to experience tlw^ ,o„atotypes sometimes show 
sented aggression. Peop e obsen'ed, their ag^essio 

traits of aggression, but so Nobody seems to mind di 

very rarely brings "P". ^ because the 2-2-6 does not pm- 

agi^cssion of a 2-2-6. Possibly ^ „e frequently 

sent a serious physical 1 1 • beaten. Indeed, v 

involved in bitter turmoil, an ^ ^ ..promethean somato- 

sometimcs refer to the 2-3-5. --3 
types. 
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The 2-3*5’s 

(VHP 160— Fig. 32) 

Nine examples, presenting a wide diversity of personality pat- 
terns. Case 20, temperamentally 1-3-6, is one of those harsh, sharp- 
faced and sharp-tongued little men by ■whom nearly everybody is 
irritated, but he seems to thrive on the concerted effort of his 
acquaintances to put him down. He has a vocal somatorosis. His 
high, piercing voice lifted in strident argument b one of the 
familiar sounds of hb environment. He has not yet been knotsm 
to be pleased by anything except Russian politics, and among 
those ■who know him best the suspicion is strong that the true 
charm of Russian politics lies in its remoteness from hb otvn real 
circumstance. The aggression of thb youth b mainly vocal and 
mental. He lacks the somatotonia necessary for physical aggres- 
sion. To the best of our knowledge, and of his, he has never been 
in a physical combat, and very rarely has anyone used violence 
upon him. Group ab. 


Note: To classify such a personality in terms of achievement b 
a matter of predicting events which may still be well in the future. 
Such a youth is likely not to "find himself' for many years. He 
might in the end become identified with group 1, 2, or 3. ^Vhatever 
else^ may be true of the 2-3-5, he usually matures late, remains 
flexible and relatively unpredictable well into adult life, and is 
likely to contradia the overt rationalization of hb persona many 
times in the course of hb development. There is fairly good in- 
ueci evidence for associating the 2-3-5 somatoq'pe trith the tradi- 
or Christ (s« The Varieties of Human Physique. 
P- »55)- e Christ piaurc b in some respects at least a personifica- 
tion o one human ideal. Possibly one of the "ideal” male personae 
^n to in\«t its morphological anchorage in the 2-3-5 somatoqpe. 

ut 1 so, the temperamental expression of such an ideal persona 
^sou pro a ^ not very dosely resemble the harsh, uncompromb- 
ing. unsj-mpaihetic 1-3-6 pattern seen in Case 20. 


temperamentally 1-3.^, presents a further exaggeration 
of the preceding temperamental pattern, and this penonaliiy 
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borders upon psychiatric pathology. The to to i ratio against the 
first component appears to represent an overendowment which 
nature cannot tolerate. The university psychiatrist diaposes *is 
youth as: psychoneurotic personality with a chronic anxiety 

neurosis. The prognosis is considered poor. Grou^i 5“. 

What treatment might be suggested? The successM 
of case 17 recommends for one thing the advisability of a hig y 
protected vocation, and complete freedom fro” 

Ly sort. Our own experience with cases of this kind 

other expedients which have in circumstances appeared ^ 

bear fruit- (1) protect the individual completely from phy ca 

Case aa, temperamentally Lerand has 

in a direction opposite to tha second and 

achieved a cemark^^^ eSecuve^h promising young men 

third components. This is o £ i„ some years. It is 

to have been associated with j„„)asia Vet his personality 

...rt. nolins tt.t h. to . tol „d 

.. ww. .. •.■''ff'vr.css"; ..to-. 

frustration are certainly , - physical weakness of case 22 

way upon dysplasia. The y p ]egs 

is in his lower trunk classification, group i. 

(regions 3 and 5) are rel V for the first time in 

Case 23. ”“P‘=””cntidly -5 4|^ a morpholog- 

this series an index of ””PCf”™oo'Lnt predominates over tlie 
ical predominance. The thir co p ^nnil index, the 

second morphologically, ” P;^,. This is a highly 

second component is ^n s-iolently disliked 

aggressive, almost a somato ,oward most of 

hh'entbonmenrHr'sTo^^^^^^^ 
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ahvays under a strain, always quarrelsome. In an uncivilized 
society this kind of person would probably be destroyed very 
early, for his aggression far outruns his physical resources as to 
either offense or defense. But in society as it is the prognosis for 
Case 23 may be good. His academic standing is good, and his 
ambition is rigidly fixed. He will probably become a successful 
doctor, and may eventually make an important contribution. On 
the other hand he may "crack up.” He illustrates an apparently 
successful integration of a most difficult pattern of personality. 
Group 2b. 

Case 24, temperamentally 1-4-5, 's ^ youth showered with the 
best gifts of both nature and man, who is yet at the moment essen- 
tially unattractive and repellent. He has ivhat might be called a 
cold, austere outlook. He is trying to be an aristocrat in the Tvorst 
sense. Handsome, well-bred, intelligent, wealthy and secure, he 
is aggressively intolerant and gives every indication of wasting his 
life. But the present indication may be misleading. With the 
temperamental index of 1-4-5, good intelligence, he ought 
theoretically to develop mental drive and intellectual curiosity. 
He may be a late developer. His adolescence was in fact very late. 
Classification, group 2a. 

Note: This may be a "pure" motivational problem, in the sense 
that a different manipulation of environmental influences might 
even notv greatly alter this youth’s achievement and the expres- 
sion of hb personality. 

C^e 25, temperamentally 2-3-6, lives under an almost cere- 
brouc strain. He carries the weight of Weltschmerz on his slender 
shoulders. In a society built upon a theological certainty he 
wou pro ably be quite happy, for he is tender-minded and a 
bom savior, but he is sufficiently intelligent to have realized the 
1 icu ty of determining in just what direction society can best 
be saved, and so he is caught in the position of a hen with an egg 
to lay but with no nest in which to lay it. He has made the com- 
mon ast-ditch effort of turning to psychologists, psychiatrists, 
penonnel people" and “guidance experts" for help. All of tliest 
ia\e turned him away not with empty hands but with empty 
"or . n the end he ivill probably become disillusioned and 
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"twice born” or will be an embittered radical. The 2-3-6 tempera- 
ment is not likely to turn to orthodox preaching. This youth 
closely resembles what has been called the Promethean personality, 
but probably falls just short of it through insufficient strength, 
and perhaps also through insufficient intelligence. The great 
weakness of Prometheus is an inability to compromise. Case 25 s 
present classification must begrou^ 26. but this is likely to change 

“S:e“6%Tm"p™ta7yT^^^^^ has developed his person^ 

in the direction of strengthening both of the first 

against the third. This young man is secure and soM “ ^ 

well relaxed, intelligent, attractive, good humored. Ex p 

numerous episodes 0" a sexual nature his life Foceeds smoo* 

and successfully. He must needs poke h.s nose 

sexual adventure, like a setter dog into bumble bees 

Classification, group la. illustrates psychopathology 

Case 27, temperamentally 3- -6^ p’ im y c^o^^^^^ 

arising both from overendowment in prim 

and sexual overendowment. ^ nature’s morphological 

another of those which fall out beyond natums moj^^ 

limits. As a freshman in college an guiljr. 

this youth "found it “^fished a homosexual relation- 

As a college sophomore h heterosexual adjustment, 

ship, but later went over ^ comP ^ dominant ffictor 

Sexuality has become, at least fo P collection and 

in his life. His chief intel'ectual .nter«t 

reading of <^«J^‘“-^et ^ts group but he may 

said to have an IQ ot I45 „b 

later achieve either group 1 or p another highly sexed 

Case 28, temperamentally « adjustment. He is con- 

2-3-5. hut one who has ma be made 

sidered a promising y°“"S ® -slight trace” of emotional 

an instructor in that field, e . nying tissue, and this some- 

ecstasy associated with cutting mto 

times has a specific sexua referen . nagellation has 

ences a strong desire to h'tf, <>c ^ u-ho enjoys tins art 

given him excitement, and a ) E aasc the sexu- 

Lreises considerable power over him. 
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ality has no* interfered ■with the main line of achievement. He 
states that he lives for sexuality, but maintains that he lives 
well” for it Classification, group x. Probably there is danger of a 
later relapse into group 3d. 


The 2“3*6 

(VHP 134 — Fig. =6) 

One example, Case 29. The 2-3*6 somatotype introduces the 
relatively populous subfamily of the 11-totals. This subfamily* 
which includes 24 somatotypes, is made up of the permutations 
of 2, 3 and 6; 2, 4 and 5; 3, 3 and 5; and 3, 4 and 4, in addition 
to the six rare somatotypes, 3-7-1, 4-6-1, 5-1-5, 5-5-1* 6-4-1 and 
7-3-1. These comprise, as a group, the most commonly occurring 
of the four subfamilies, although the 2-3-6 is not common. No 
somatotype containing a 6 in a component is common. 

Case 29, temperamentally 2-3-6, is a young theologian in whom 
a strong cerebrotonia and a strong sexuality have combined in 
such singular manner as to give rise to a remarkably flourishing 
variety of prudery. He is a great crusader about short skirts and 
similar encroachments upon decency. Meanwhile he is married 
to a voluptuous little creature whose general atmosphere is so 
sexy that she might be called rakish. It seems to be a very happy 
marriage. The young man announces ■without a smile that one 
of his primary duties to God is to keep his rvife sexually happy- 
Classification, group 2b, 


The 2-4-4*s 

(VHP j€S—Fig. 38) 

Six examples, illustrating a variety of what for the most part 
are rather normal adaptations. Case 30, temperamentally 2-5-4* 
IS a somewhat aggressive, but well-integrated young Jewish medi- 
cal student of average standing. His index of temperament does 
not depart from his somatotype except for an increment in the 
second component. He has a singularly low 1 component, and is 
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intolerant o£ anything “impractical.” He shows a of minor 

cerebrotic interferences trith the major somatotomc ‘heme. He 

hi. 

s:" p-pi — 

predominance of the compone teaching 

-die aggresslvp T^' ^jl.d excdvely aggtidsive. He 

patient, unrelaxable, and he cerebrotic symp 

Ls a number of (what we severe migraine head- 

toms. These include a mar ^^^j^gtitis centering about the 
aches and a most distur achieving a normal ad- 

anal region. He must be cons*deretl^ , elf-supporting and is 

justment, however, since a 9 Classification, group ob. 

doing acceptable work m co g be carrying a heavy 

Case 33, temperamentally 3 5 PP ^ t for sexual com- 

load, bm%t is a weU-balanced^J°^d^andjx^P^^^.^^^^^^_ 

■ plications he carries it we • stubborn individual, 

and cautious, but singular y common with the ^5-3 

It is a temperamental Pf the a- 4-4 somatotype. Tim 
somatotype, but is not often s«^^^ „f„ses to 
youth has a P«“''=*^’>' , retaining an abortionist on a year- 
lurb. He speaks jokingly <>' „E high sexuality witli a 

to-year basis. Possibly ous. Fortunately this com- 

Strong somatotonia is a Classification, group - • 

binalon appears to ^“>^^’^"ro,oglcally and ; 

Case 34 b a =-4-4 f!. .N«,ut at the mean in both g ana t 

5: i: sidSS^i " 
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and says the right tilings, and except for his rather insistent sexual 
desire (which irritates and disturbs him), he ^s'ould be perfectly 
serene and happy in his world. His principal sin is masturbation. 
Classification, group 2a. 

Case 35, temperamentally 2-4*5, shows tlie insecurity and tense- 
ness of a predominant cerebrotonia complicated by fairly strong 
somatotonia. He is a sort of intellectual crusader. He is personally 
modest to the point of shyness, but he is intellectually aggressive 
and messianic. Such personalities, to be happy, seem to have to 
express a religious devotion to some cause. Case 35 shoivs a reli- 
gious devotion to one of his professore. Classification, group 26, 
although he may well achieve group 1 later on. 


The 2-4-5’s 

(t'HP t 6 s) 

Four examples, two with brilliant records. Case 36, whose tem- 
peramental index remains constant to his somatotype, is an out- 
standing academic success. Yet during the past year he has been 
experiencing difficulty because of his sexuality. He is sexually 
aggreaive but tactless and impaUent. Of late he has been on the 
prowl much of Ae time, attracting unfavorable attention from 
aca emic authorities. He would abolish marriage, having tvorked 
plan for the extra-marital scientific rearing of 
chUton. Our prediction is that he will run into increasing difR- 

teep his head and 

niU fulfill his early promise. Classification, group i. 

3-4-4. is relatively easygoing and re- 
comnl^ compare with other ectomorphs. He seems contentedly 
set to wh" «<ciably in a young married 

full dress ambitions or interests are as foreign as 

a model h* h a u "'J' this group he is considered quite 

graduate. ^ * 

te^'and’ is so pitifully cerebrotic, so 

straint that “rid overwhelmed with re- 

straint that interviewing him is a painful experience. No voca- 
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tional adjustment seems possible for him except one o£ the ^ost 
protected nature. Library work has been suggested, but th m- 
volves graduation from college, which seems nearly ■"'P^^'ble. 
We belkve that such a situation as this can sometimes be met 

successfully by keeping the boy out of college until he is two or 
successtul y y P b averai^e of his class, then sending him 

loTsrre^errgSs predominate numerically. Classih- 
“S:;^t^peramental,y 

has an enviable he s“gles with a sexu- 

favor by his faculty, but i e 3 

ality which threatens him wi ectomorphs? Certainly not 

done for these brilliant, overly predominant 

early marriage, in the conventional sense, for 
cerebrotonia and a good soraatoto ‘ ^ monogamy, ex- 

and too full of curiosity for ®gj, 3 ,^ 5 ettling back and stifling 
cept perhaps at the expense o ^ controlled 

of their best potentialities. A P experimental or 

prostitution? Another k'" ° still are interesting 

noncommittal in nature? T ^ religious fanatic. He 

questions. Case 39. ^ ^j’^^igntific method" upon all 

preaches atheism and the reiig 
occasions. Classification, group 


The 2-5-2 

^’'"a'mentallv -M. iHnstrates whm 
One example. Case 4°. defiant somatorosis. M'hh 

might be termed a succe usually leads a stormy 

combination of “'"P°"‘"’“ Nordic-Alpine" of short stature 
life. Case 4° f* . =’SS'f“ -nvironmcnt, but strangely enough 
who openly defies , , -j defiance. Concerning Imn He 

he appears to be making go _ shooting him, but he 

Dean of the Medical School says J d e^oy , 

is one of our good students ai^d _ ^ possibility of 

u good doctor." C'-ri»i. m 3 h. 

reacliing group i or of fall g 
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The 2-5-3’s 
(VHP m) 


Ten examples, showing a remarkable variety of adjustments. 
Case 41, temperamentally 2-6-3, is a young physical educator who 
has a little too much ectomorphy for comfortable success in this 
field. He is somewhat brittle and fragile in the distal segments 
of his extremities. Having made a poor academic record, he has 
nothing else to which to turn, unless he drops out of academic 
life altogether. This is a case of fairly serious vocational mal- 
adjustment, and the situation is complicated by a tactless over- 
aggressiveness as well as by a certain personal crudity (note the 
low t component). The prognosis in his present vocational field 
is poor. Classification, group 3d. 

Case 42, temperamentally 2-6-3, shows the same temperamental 
and morphological components as the last, but is a size larger and 
IS making an excellent adjustment. His excessive somatotonia 
goes mainly into exercise and athletics, at which he excels. His 
social bearing is pleasant and essentially modest, although he 
shows several minor evidences of cerebrotic interference and is 
easily embarrassed. Occasionally he loses his temper badly. He has 
a pecu lar ove of privacy, and a pronounced sociophobia. He has 
no intellectual ambition and makes no intellectual pretense, but 
wants to be a good farmer and will probably succeed. Classifica- 
tion, group 2b. 


.nnZl 1 =- 7 - 2 , illustrates a somatorosis which 

vouS b H ^ « concerned. This 

Ihe mik f ib 7 ™®“cat aggression to fall several times into 
IcQuutd „ ^elf-defense, he was 

tomn '^‘'argc. Possibly the short, overly soma- 

eral criminal^°'^^ ° * component comes as close to a gen- 

eral criminal type as we are likely to Bnd. Among a group of 170 

Massachusetts criminals recently examined by le ifrher about 

3 per^ce^ mT “"7° desc^iptn ^b^ut 

^e Tat a Classification, group }b. 

=■5-3 with a temperamental index of 3-4-4. 
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This is a normal, well-adapted, rather popular youth ivho lays no 
claim to brilliance or to humor, but aspires to become a success- 
ful doctor and to take over his father’s practice. He is about aver- 
age in nearly everything except tennis, at which he excels He has 
got himself engaged to a most desirable young rvoman. Classifica- 

“°Casf 4? tTmperamentally 2-5-4, « => confirmed alcoholic who 
at 22 appears to have given himself over entirely to tha «cape 
pattern^This youth’s earlier history shows an unhappy strugge 

retweenTomaLonia and cerebrotonia. He has always b- in- 
termittently somatorotic and arrogant, but bkew'se he has been 
hyperattentional, tense, and unable to 

combination in somatotonia-cerebrotonia seems p ^ 

mnl.l j-w . W" “ ‘ drome .ImW- 

1-5-4 s. In one group o' -noarent examples of the 2-5-4 

we have found no less than e , . ctoud there are thir- 

temperamental pattern. Among t is overlap be- 

teen examples of the 2-5-3 P ^^4 the thirteen 2-5-3 

tween the eleven 2-5-4 “"’P to be caught in an 

physiques is only Z second and third compo- 

alraost hopeless conflict between 

nents. Classification, group } - temperamental index. 

Case 46 shows the painful to wmch. He has 

and the straxn under w i feverishly at something or otlier. 

a terrific drive which keeps h Relieves that he sleeps only 

He seems scarcely “ js probably not strictly true. The 

four hours a night, but tl P constantly. He lias 

cerebrotic interferen« periods of exhaustion, 

spells of extreme ®°“°P‘‘° and with e.xcessivc agarette 

intermittent bouts with jrom a severe peptic ulcen 

smoking, and he suffers c“U *“^P"”."® >',.fndt 

It is perhaps this ^ ^‘'[‘“7„,cer places him in medical hand 
adjustment possible. Fo forcibly put to rest en ^ 

two or three times a year, when ^ alcohol- 


adjustment possio.e. forcibly pin 10 — - ■ - 

twm or three times a year, ' 'f,; ,„ens him aw.ay fromiilcohol- 

hisliteroutinizedforhim Ital o rcco d' 

ism, which odierwise might d academic record. 


ground, case 4® 
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although his social adjustment is jagged and paranoid. He is 
harshly intolerant, and suspicious. Now a graduate student in 
psychology and also a medical student, he plans to become a 
psychiatrist. Classification, group 2b, with perhaps a chance for 
group 1 in the end. 


Case 47, temperamentally 2-6*2, is an aggressive, go-getting 
young man who yet is rather comfortable and good-natured in 
his general adjustment to life. He is restless, unhappy unless 
doing something with his muscles, and he must always be going 
somewhere. But there is little sign of tension. He remains men- 


tally relaxed and intellectually undeveloped. He is regarded as a 
good real estate salesman. His health is perfect. He likes to drink 
but never drinks too much. Classification, group 2a. 

Case 48, temperamentally 2-6-3, a somewhat somatorotic, 
noisy youth who has been a nuisance both to himself and to 
o^ers. He periodically besieges the university psychiatrist about 
his problems. On such occasions he becomes loquacious and is 
difficult to be rid of. He envisions himself as organizer of a new 
movement in psychiatry calculated to revolutionize social life by 
applying Freudian philosophy to education. He knows almost 
nothing of Freudian theory, however, and is in danger of failing 
out of college. During the past year he has developed signs of a 
uo ena u cer, although no confirming diagnosis has been made. 
Olassihcation, group 2b, 

Case 49 is another example of the interesting 2-5-4 tempera- 
ment, this ume accompanied by first-rate intelligence. This is a 
ess, aggressive, but clearheaded and efficient person, rvho has 
academic record and permits no grass to grow under 
it mT-ri.- ^ world, essentially, but he intends to make 

siirfplt ^ ^ which is principally money and sexual 

discomfn ^ complained of pain and 

h confirming diag- 

no«s has been made. Classification, group afc. 

dominance 3 - 6 - 2 , reverses the secondary pre- 

suiting npr ^ components, yet the re- 

one ^ well-adapted and a Lurishing 

rev^csal of ' °E this particular 

ominance a reversal in favor of the first compo- 
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nent against the third. So far as we can see, such a reversal puts 
little strain on the adjustment, but perhaps in some instances 
rather favors a comfortable integration. However, the converse of 
such a reversal, where the third component rises at the expense 
of the first, places a heavy strain on the personality. Case 50 illus- 
trates another principle which will grow T, ^"‘^“een 

the series progresses, namely that the incompatibility between 
the first and second components is less sharp than l^t be w 

Classification, group ^a. 


The 2-5-4 

(VHP 

A single example, case 51. ”'*!^“™f/a“™gorous, hearty, but 
ing constant to the * ^j-eacher, who expresses his in- 

internally insecure young stu P -^varm’’ handclasp of 

security by tension from which he suf- 

enthusiastic fellowship. . jhe wish to go out 

fers is great. He seethes with j^t^i doubts assail him. 

and save the world. But w “ ^ niasturbation. He does 

Relief is generally to be o 1^ to him still far out 

not drink, and normal o^rt sex ^,oer. Classification, 

of reach. He has symptoms ot 
group sb. 


The 2-6-2 ’s 
(VHP 

. j ^11 «liou’intr for the most part 
Six examples, all “‘'’’p“^o“"3,ity. If all the world vere nwde 
excellent in'"Sru»°" ^ „,enial perple.xiiics which vex human 
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Case 52, temperamentally $-5-2, is ordinarily calm and com* 
posed, but he becomes transformed into a raging fury when fully 
aroused, as in the last quarter of a football game after somebody 
has kicked him in the face. He then generally rises to superhuman 
feats. This is a truly happy young man. Intellectually he has 
climbed only to the loivest fork of the apple tree and tvill very 
soon hop doira from even that perch, for he likes to have the 
ground under his feet. But he will become a good citizen. Voca- 
tional plan: athletic coaching. ClassiBcation, group 2a. 

53 holds temperamentally to the 2-6-2. He has an ecto- 
morphic dysplasia in his legs and is too easily injured for great 
success on the football field, but he is on the team. This lad carries 
his somatotonia closer to the surface than does the last. He is more 
overdy or more obviously aggressive. He is rather loud of speech 
and reckless or breezy in manner. After a serious automobile 
acatot last year, he was out and about tvithin a day or so, as 
^refree extraverted as ever, rather pleased with his exploit. 
He IS raUed happy-go-lucky, and is generally well liked or at 
east tolerated. Vocational plan: athletic coaching. Classification, 
group 20. ® 

=1 temperamental index 
M 2-7-1. This little mesomorph bounces about Uke a bnU terrier. 

miw -a a 

cockiness W ^ ^ 7 accepted persona founded upon aggression and 
™di tolerance and generous good Lure. The 
the minim i ° ^ ^iscerotonia rvith 7 in somatotonia against 
* oZ- fi “ ""‘^I'totonia seems to rvork out better than any 
L*s oZe r »£ >. = and 7 in temperament. Th^ 

somervhere inZe“fielT vocational niche 

group -a. ^ physical education. Classification, 

3;Lrmpet 

(=.8) forfoottairsucceS ZT; gl’nandromorphy 

from, or even requires ’an incr Swimming profits 

part oE the bodjLen’ce the hindermost 

mually e.xcellent swimmers (|^™"*°”’°tphic mesomorphs are 

and is a leadine canHM , u- ^ excellent student, 

eadtng candidate th« year for a Rhodes Scholarship. He 
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is celebrated as one of the most approved all around personalities 
in the university. Classification, group i. ' 

Case 56 is a short who is a 3-6-. m 
achieved an excellent integration of 

exhaustible energy, together with a “ 

excellent physical and mental health. Doub “"Amt am “ 
cepts almo'It entirely foreign to him. He - “ 

group 2a. a somatorotic mesomorph 

Case 57, teinperamentally ^ outside the natural 

who shows an index of temper ^ ,„matotonia without fall- 
boundary. He rises to the extreme 7 m components. 

tag b.i 

This is an ‘ aggressive Jew, others. If he were king, 

uncomfortable both for himse ® perhaps success- 

or even an outsmndingly good ^udern, he^cm^^ hfs environment 

fully live out his aggression continually boil 

As matters are, his rese one°gi£t, however, which pos- 

over, like a kettle of stew, e ^ ^ normal 

sibly leavens *e pwture suffice intercollegiate 

adjustment. He is an ex champion swim- 

champion in this sport, o relatively high gynandro- 

mersinthea-6-2Somatotype,botl sprinters are 

morphy. (We have The longer distance swim- 

nearly always n'f®°™°JP ® classification, group 30, wiUi 

mers are higher in f ^omo^W ufo. 

good chance to settle into group 


XIic 2-6-3’s 
(VHP 179-'^'^' 


(VHP *79“"**°' I • 

Two ctataploo C-wc 58 w ,8 ^;^mo,j,by Ho tatrco'IV l“Ef‘ 
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difficult. He has ahvays been a physical co^vard, regarding him- 
self as abnormally -weak. Among his undergraduate classmates 
he was known as a sissy, and was considered queer, but he has 
never been homosexually inclined. He is an excellent s^vimmer, 
although he never competed for the college swumming team. 
Fortunately he has a first-rate academic record, and has now 
moved into a period of life when the disappointments and frus- 
trations of the younger period have begun to be replaced by the 
satisfactions of solid achievement along intellectual lines. He is 
no^v relaxed, good-natured and humorous, as ^vell as energetic. 
Classification, group i. 

Case 59 is a 2-6-3 temperamentally as ^vell as morphologically, 
and it is without doubt a difficult pattern of temperament. This 
youth might be described as an unsuccessfully aggressive meso- 
morph, with a good deal of cerebrotonic interference. He stutters 
badly. (While we have not yet observed many stutterers, those 
we have observed have been most often persons sho^ving conflict 
between the second and third components with the second gen- 
erally the strongest component.) He has poor sleep habits and 
complains of much internal sense of tension and strain, associ- 
ated with emotion. He has done poorly in college after entering 
on a football scholarship, which he lost during the second year, 
without ever making the team. He has no plans. Classification, 
group 5d. ^ 


The 2-7-1 

{VHP 207— Ffg. 6 ^) 

Phy^q^e. Case 6o, tempera- 
a tonthllf , ■ “ ^ '"S Pol'sh-ltahan who has cashed his fame as 

=1 businessman 

one of He has become an associate in 

wave L I T" high on the 

"Miss Ameria ” runner-up for the title, 

ceneron-i p ‘ ^'onor cost him $1500. He is 

philosophy. Stotiom 
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The 3-2-6’s 
(VHP i6o—Pig- S3) 

Five examples, all of them Skd taTne 

personalities. All of *eni are "”g“^^j„p„amentally 4-3-5. « 
way or another about sexuality. ^ at thp same time overly 

lazy and overly fond of goo^iving,w^> p„;ods of 
apprehensive and restrained. spurts never 

-o.. ..d .1 

last long. He is neither a ma 

for him is perpetual confusion. Endowed with a good 

eroticism, which he practices ss,,aniped and checkmated 

natural intellipnce appeam ^ ,,ems in this mse 

Si m! ir-i". ".V. 

‘'2,1. d.~ .d, 

the level of should have been a girl. He 

effeminate somatotype. ^ ^,ioh syndrome, and has been 

is almost an example of ^ f for an undescended tes- 
under extensive ,i„e Vroehlich condition. Also he 

tide and later for his ‘’Ot^lin handicaps 

has been hospitalized ent in his work at the School 

he has made a fairly almost entirely lacking m 

of Music. He is hypoS=n‘“ He probably falls very close 

sexuality. Classification, gro«F -"• 

to the threshold of group 4- en,al pattern of 3-=-^- » 

Case 63 has the ^e^ed with sexuality 

mentally gifted but is ov sexual desire that scxua 1 y 

m^. He's driven by - “Together lacks .he coiimge 

a constant obsession, ^ Jiual foIfill'n<="'- He "abhors hornet 
and address to achieve any sexu prognosis. Diin^ 

duality, and this perhaps g‘'’“ ^ hadly frighten^ 

Te he masturbated -- ^.m told him he would ntm 

by a (probably 'T^P^rof this nature. He has neser 

himself by his daily pracuccs 
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sexual intercourse except with two or three apparently repulsive 
prostitutes, who seemingly but made matters ■worse. In spite of 
his difficulties he is considered by his faculty to be a good risk. 
Classification, group 2b. If he can avoid being totally ruined dur- 
ing the next few years, it is to be supposed that the sexuality may 
recede, and he may tlien achieve group 1. 

Case 64 is a 3*2-5 who holds to the same pattern temperamen- 
tally. He is probably a good example of simple vocational mal- 
adjustment. Of better than normal intelligence, he has done 
poorly in medical courses and is in imminent danger of being 
dropped from the medical school. His father, a 3-5-2, is a success- 
ful doctor, and the son turned willy-nilly to that profession. No 
pressure was put upon him to do so. but nobody ever discouraged 
him from it. Actually he dislikes medical work, and probabl) 
cou d never become a good physician. He wastes much of his 
^ chiefly unsuccessful pursuit of sexual satisfaction. 
Classification, group jd. He may change this classification after a 
vocational readjustment. 


ase 65, temperamentally 3-2-4, is a constitutional inferior with 
a tempemmental index tvhich falls outside the morphological 
hooeWl‘°" “i underendowment. This boy is 

nroS childhood, 

P™«d u>od<=rately wealthy parents, he was 

Pleasrotof i “ '9- personality is a 

rmTleS'n”^ shy modest, wdl relaxed, with a faint, wistful 
fication, group^^^ insight and intelligence. Classi- 


li'HPrer) 

proaches the "balanL^-youir^ somatotype. which closely ap- 
a rather well-integrated Sd =*.Sroup the 3-3-4’s seem to be 
Case 66, temperamentally 3-3 5““ I . 

Uhich probably would bavl b^u^tllufm Irb^nm^et 
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ference from his imperative sexuaUty. This has brought him em- 
barrassment in several respects. At ey, he has twice been married, 
and twice divorced. He considers himself a connoisseur «£ 
and perhaps rightly. He is very attractive to women Note the 
high t component. The dean of the 
him one of the most promising young men in the 
Held. He has already done important and original work in chem 

istry. Classification. ^ graduate student of 

Case 67, more intent, and 

high standing m He seems to know just where 

mom ruthless Pf™" foolishness. He is not pugua- 

he IS going, and has little tim general disliked 

cious, but is sharp and curt wit peop • sexual 

but respected. He ° 3, ^ell as ruthless. His protes- 

matters he is -hi. Classification, gmuf r. 

sional future appears to be brig components 

Case 68 rises to a 4 in viscerotoma while the m P 

are equal to those of P ‘ years he has found nothing 

placent, and at loose ends. I" “ although there 

to hold his interest for more „£ interest. He has 

have been numerous many friends and anugo- 

much superficial curiosity, e general one of depending 

nizes nobody. His only p an “ , jjj gi^e him a job, and 

on his friends. He thinks «>'"L^^[Jciassificalion. group oa, 
indeed he has several vagu p _ group 3d. 

but he may in time come to gr illustrates vocational 

Case 69, temperamentally =-4-5. engineering- 

misplacement. He has a „i„aine headaches during the 

He has complained J j trouble getting his glasses a - 

past year, has had a good deal ot t xhe voc.a- 

fusted properly, and h him. and he proposes 10 

iional problem has been ,,c„ in the face of strong 

continue stubbornly with ^"S'"'^"i,/dean calls him headstrong, 
discouragement from Ins dean. The ... d.ir,- 

The 4 in somatotonia a^ prediction that 1 

cult personality to “"k .alihough probably no. m 
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not yet harnessed the nro together. Classification, group ahj with 
a chance for group i later on. 

Case yo, temperamentally 3-4-4, appears to have an almost per- 
fectly integrated personality for academic success. He is too fragile 
to suffer much distraction from intrusion of athletic activities or 
interests, yet he is physically strong enough and healthy enough 
to carry a heavy -^vork load comfortably. He is in every sense 
normal, and is without distracting outside interests or even 
hobbies. He is near the top of his class in scholarship. Classifica- 
tion, group za. 


Case 71. temperamentally 3-3.4. appears to be a victim of pros- 
bom. Mlhy should I get serious 
a out it. His principal interest is in sexuality, a game which he 
p ays rn the poise and skill of an expert tennis player on the 
pracnce courts. He is mentally alert and tcatchful, but he is also 
w relied and is always weU poised. He leaves an excel- 
Wnm * ® he is simple, candid and intelligent. 

“ ‘’y- offer just 

mondr^' in « least one of their common 

inclined interviewing this youth rve at first were 

mental deve^l^’ ’"olined to envy him. What 

“ He “"'‘""SO later is an interesting specu- 

" Sood deal. Classification, group oa. 
to the lit’ "“^"^“^01117 3-3-4. is constitutionally very similar 
S stiiX in e‘’ d^ ""^ background of rveal*. He too 

sensSn^dhe " to the more 

that only these ®oem to know intuitively 

sensidvitv- and thT ectomorphs possess both the physical 

secure S t^eir ZTd” ""” 

=-3-5-s, wi* sinil S S-S’s and 

feel less secure mnd'^to d«-'"'^i. believe that women rrho 
strength of tlte male me massive and reassuring 

lu-xurin tht world. cSseT:^- “ 

fruitful career in biolomral^ ■ ®''"" promise of a 

he may well fall back to grou^aa ^roup i, but 

Case 73. tempcramentalh^-a f i!"' . . 

graduation fiom college ' Jee,^ t "'b°='= 

b renects the gravest of doubt upon the 
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integrity oE American higher education. This weak feature has 
only^oJe strength. That is his very helplessness and dependency 
He has an effective way of expressing °\Xh nf 

people feel S "graduated from a 

ality is wdl known about the campus. Classification, g o p 


The 3-3-5 ’s 
(VHP lii) 

Five examples, showing a wide diversity of adjustme^bC^e 

temperamentally 2-4-5. ‘S P^j^^^j'^n^^ndividual can be. He is 
"typical Messianic personality suspicious, yet highly 

intent, strong-willed, overly warn u ^ might be bom, 

intelligent and competent. At "er ^ In this 

he would surely save the wor ^ employed two salvational 
particular incarnation he has J P j l^bor." Note 

media: first atheism, then “mmumsm and ngb ^ 

the great strength in his ^^nds (p P are 

sonality is socially uncom ^ are"sometimes dangerous. Many 

the really important peop • j .^uably revengeful. They are 
of them become P^tanoid and P f„n, 

sometimes heroic idealists, n ]ity. Sometimes tliey tend 

a somatotype heavily chayged_wuh sexua 

to mix their sexuality wi terminates tragica y. 

great strain on women. Nmv an ^ 
Classification for case 74. * ‘ ;„us,rates a lie.avy loading m 

Case 75, temperamental y 4-3 ^ insunce has not 

temperamental components has been carried 

swamped the boat. Here the myl the 

!n good balance. This JP” „i tmits contributing to h.s 

most part only the avoided most of the 

viscerotonia and eerebrotoni^n^^m^i^^.^^^^ oomplaceny^ 

rrfor hTufa^^hia and apprehensiveness on 
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other. Such a happy solution is unusual when the component 
strength rises to is. Classification, group j. 

Case 76, temperamentally 3-3-5, seems on the face of things to 
be merely a normal, well-adapted, pleasant young man. He is 
rather sociophobic, spends much of his time alone in the woods 
and fields, and is an expert amateur naturalist. He seems singu- 
larly immature and socially undeveloped for his age. One is sur- 
prised to discover that he carries internally a very disturbing sexu- 
ality, the chief outlet of which has been through vivid autoerotic 
phantasy. Like most persons of his somatotype and of the neigh- 
boring ectomorphic somatotypes, he shows a relative genital 
hypertrophy (relative to Iiis total physical mass) and an over- 
endowment of sexuality. He does not seem yet to have found 
himself in an adult sense, although his academic record is good. 
Me suspect tliat he may later develop unusual mental strength. 
Classification, group sa, svith perhaps a chance for group i later. 

ase 77, temperamentally 3-2-5, drops back away from his soma- 
lot) pc on the somatotonic side. He is effeminate and weak, svith- 
out a compensating intellectual strengtli. Such a picture is not a 
bright one from the point of view of fiuiirc achievement, al- 
loitgh this hoy IS happy enough in his world. It is a world of 
■uuted horizons, to which he himself has adapted admirably. His 

iimU ” teacher in tlic secondary schools. Prog- 
nosis. therefore, excellent. Ckassification, group la. 

ts.^"on’.U.‘""’‘r""'':''-''l''’ '>™l« from his somato- 

the List rn'riT^'^^ irotouic side. He kicks the quick sensitivities and 
imremem in u” ° t* ^ w ithout any compensating 

a mh^ais)!' «"'Poncuts. He seems to have settled into 

iw u e' ,"',™ io^iKnificout. rabbity look- 

"hr firm "<> "■ 

titcly will, women he 5ccmTr"’‘r"'r-‘‘""’ ‘^‘’"'l>«ing almost cii- 
1, 'o be doing well. Croup aa. 


* S-l-3’* 

(tut 


tjthrr f.nrmjll aseta -r ‘'"'“'"'ll'e. nioii of thcnl 

' > >rmi.e,amrnully j j-l. 
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is another illustration of heavy temperamental loading without 

serious maladaptation. It is often said of this youth that he is his 

own worst enemy. He is at times unnecessarily aggressive and 

overriding. He makes many enemies among classmates but hi 

adjustment as a whole is a satisfactory 

within the limits of narrow intellectual horizons « 

toms of abdominal distress suggesung peptic ulcer. Classification, 

^'cLt. temperamentally a-5-3. »as as 

as is often met. He suggests a partly tamed native 

a generally well-behaved colony of white 

bares his teeth, although he V „;th his 


s his teeth, although he with his 

to render him an unassimil- 


.Uiuiv .1 — , - . render him an unassimil- 

adapution is not ®“®ciently sen ^ 

able personality. Many adop Classification, group 

that is often shown toward a noisy ctoup 3b. 

ab, with some likelihood of ^PP*"®^^ compared with the pre- 
Case 81. temperamentally 4 5' of the same somato- 

ceding case illustrates ho" Ji 1,35 settled into a groove 

type may differ. This young m , principally upon making 

of life in which his livelihoo ®P , jje has simply adapted 
himself pleasantly ‘f sCSciaYattitudes of the aver- 

his own mind to the tastes a 3 jijeral sense). Form- 

age person, thus vulgarizing adapt to this 

n“ately, he has a low ^ de^ ee of self-satisfaction, 

role with good success and with some degr 


Classification, group aa. advanced a degree beyond 

Case 82, temperamentally 3*4 4j dropping back in soma- 

his somatotype in practical young man at 

totonia. He is a normal, , gpcss than average. He has ns 

a higher level of intellect™! boundaries of Ins 

impLes well intepted, ntil they lie svitliin com- 

intellectual and onentatio stands bis \ 


ientational ''°"““Y*he stani with his world, 
fortably easy access. Spring with sophisticated con- 


tortaoiy easy . i , 

He will soon ^vrite editoria s ^ 

viction. Classification, 's has achieved an excellent in- 

Case 83, temperamentally . snccesshil academic (r^ 

tegration and has started “ P™ mediocre intellectual en- 

search) career, although possessing on > 
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dowment. He has succeeded by narrowing his interests, or perhaps 
merely by letting them remain narrow, and by developing no 
offensive traits. He is almost entirely free from the interference 
of sexuality, and is physically unattractive. He “goes ivith a girl’* 
now, a droopy young woman of about his own somatotype and 
of about his own degree of sexual marketability. The outlook is 
very good. Classification, group 2a. 

Case 84, temperamentally 3-5-3, is one who has advanced the 
second component without any compensatory recession, but the 
somatotonic increment expresses itself in his case more through 
an unusual industriousness and perseverance than in social aggres- 
sion, This is a youth of lower than average intellectual endow- 
ment who is making good in a professional field. He is even- 
tempered, hearty, self-sufficient, and he enjoys life. Sexuality is 
of little ransequence to him, although being a medical student he 
takes it in stride. Classification, group 2a. 

Case 85, temperamenully 4.4.4, is loaded to the limit in the 


pnmary components, and he appears to stagger under the load. 

university gives his IQ as 139, 
which IS high. He has shotvn ability in several directions but can. 
not ocus ts energies. The main trouble seems to be an interfer- 
mg sociophiha. He spends most of his time seeking people out 
and rvastmg their time as well as his otvn. He seems to Led .0 
h?m “Ustantly. He is well tolerated. Nobody dislikes 

nowhere superficial interests, and appears to fit in 

ine in vi-n ^roup za, with a strong likelihood of end- 

ing in group 3a. “ 


adjustment ® example of serious mal- 

sufficieutlv’sn, V' somatorotic to be offensive, and 

mercilessly punished by even the ordinary 
that comnonem mesomorphs, even the 5’s in 

take care^of them 7 °™^ somatorotic. they are generally able to 
but when a little' ^4”, much of the enmity they arouse, 

tially w-eak nmnl. ^ ^ ^ shows excessive aggression, many essen- 
if from allS him. Case 86 "catches 
the first tcirion of v ““““"on is not helped by the tact that 

gcther misLdine *"* him an aito- 

uusleading appearance of toughness and strength. He is 
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almost constantly involved in fights and quarrels, usually getting 
the worst of things. Classificauon, group 3 b. 


The 3-4-4’s 

(VHP 169— fig- 

. 1 .. of this the commonest somatotype among 

Thirteen examples of this, me co 

the male college population. Most of them sh g 

'‘trrmmperament^^^^^^^^^^ 

rrr"ns of this 

ular plan for saving youth who would have 

international relations. He ecclesiasticism was 

made a splendid ecclesiast 1 [ tin,e when emotional 

intellectually respectable, but now m a nme ^ 
uplift is (at least academica y) “"P P deserved laurels. He has 

vantage to achieve what are per p ^ sensitive, idealistic 

turned first to a field m w 1 ’ presumably he will 

nature, is doomed to fhTe“nd at a deeper 

continue to attack the problem, perhaps 

level. Classification, group i- .„.,strates a degree of Stagger- 

Case 88, temperamentally 3-4-^ that nature 

ing under the heaviest loa o j ]]y and physically, he has 

seems to tolerate. Gifted * ™e"tally^a P 

found it difficult to concentrate his something of a 

tangible or negotiable results. 1 with a conven- 

Promethean, and he tends to bee ,„„ts to do 

tional attack on the problems of hC discovered 

something grand, and is still t<m -J “ i “„ud"more emoiion- 
that there is no short cut. ‘"“g ®he lias already explored 

ally resourceful or never sell out to so 
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or how to cut deeper. He trill continue to try. Classification, 
group I. 

Case 89, temperamentally 2-5-4, adt-ances from his somatotype 
in the second component ts’hile retreating in the first. To carry 
the 5-4 combination in the last nvo components seems to be a 
little like tvalking a tightrope. But this youth appears to have 
solved it fairly tvell. His plan, idealistic to a degree, but also 
direct and practical, is to save the world not by theory and re- 
search but by social legislation. He has already released great 
energy on the problem of lifting up the lower economic levels of 
society by the bootstraps. He proposes to clear up all the slums in 
America, and also to increase the birthrate no end. He lacks 


humor. Classification, group r. 

Case go, temperamentally 2-4-4, seems to be a clear case of 
vocational maladjustment. There ivas a time when the combina- 
tion of the 2-4-4 temperament and a high IQ could be successfully 
integrated in the profession of the Protestant ministry. But that 
time has passed. 'ITie 2-4-4 ^acks the \iscerotonia for “emoting” 
com-incingly, or for being e.\pansive and relaxed among “folks,” 
and the day of successful preaching at a relatively high intellectual 
Iwel without the ^•iscerotonia is gone. In the meantime, since the 
c urch has not yet learned to divert its energy into a research 
program to any considerable degree, the plight oE case 90 appears 
to he an u Aappy one until he changes his vocational identifica- 
on. assi cation, group jd, with a good chance for group sb 
or men group 1. after he becomes a sociologist (if he does). 

Uase 91. temperamentally 3-5-4. presents a heavily loaded tem- 
“ excellent integtatioa of this person- 
alty. With no interference from intellectual or se.xual over- 
excellent phj-sique and health, this young 

^*er who'^"‘“n'a “ 

four VM tnfluence in his community. Married 

ave l^ok^tr^f -f r •'“PPy =>"'1 his aver- 

>”■ ”> h=.,d,. 

“ ^'°"‘h ’'ho has behaved 

life' He is expected manner throughout his 

hfe. He ts moderately mtelligent. se!t.eentered, respectable. 
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proper-minded in virtually every respect. So 

personality is rare. Even his somatotype is the most conventio 

one. Classification, grouf ^ heavily loaded tempera- 

Case 93 . temperamentally 3 - 4 - 5 . J 

ment with which he is struggling y nkhoueh he has 

Th. p™ : "r.“ 

not yet found his persona, an P 

tain. He is a Promethean at heart. Wha^^e ea y 

ivrite books that will save the worM. At fi« 

the medium of the drama an “superficial and arty 

experienced a great revulsion r 

plan, and decided to be a p i o* to psychology, and is 

his instructors. Now he has P™^ larkin". in Promethean fire, 
already finding psycholo^sts a * biological science. He 

He expects next year to begin a ,;ty, but has recently 

has had a perplexing time wi bright just now. 

acquired a "mistress, an momentum 

Classification, group r, with a g 

and to fall like Icarus into groups • hack upon a rela- 

Case 94, temperamentally, a-S'S- ^h„e found what appears 
tively low level of adjustment, impatiently unsympathetic 

to be a satisfactory integration. „ He has made a verbal 

with everything academic while at » 8 ^^hool he fe 1 mto 

fetish of *e word "practicak bicycles, and he has 

some trouble with the P°’^ „ dangerously violent tempe . 

always been regarded as possessing 

Classification, group ^b. reversal »£ h 

Case 95, temperamentally « 3^ morpho ogiml 

nance. ¥he temperamentaljndex „mpt,nents. « 

dominance between t e .Qjgpcal factor in the pi .^ 1 ^ 
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human affection must be earned indirectly, through ^rork. He 
forever seeks a short cut to the viscerotonic goal. Classification, 
group Bc. 


Note: We do not, of course, mean to imply that this classification 
"explains” anything. It is merely a way of recording a datum. "Why 
the reversal of a component dominance, between the levels of 
morphology and what we are calling temperament, should be re- 
lated to poor integration of personality, we cannot say. But such a 
relationship does in many cases appear to exist. 


Case 96, temperamentally 3-5-3, is a most satisfactory and de- 
pendable person. He is energetic and industrious, but raiely 
shows any trace of offensive aggression. He is even tempered and 
good-natured, stubborn when pushed, but obliging and adaptable 
to a high degree. His speech is modest, quiet. He is completely 
free from intellectual pretense, as well as from intellectual ambi- 
tion. Classification, group 2a. 

Case^ 97, temperamentally 3-3-5, appears to have been cheated 
when intellectual endoivment tvas apportioned out. He has an 
"intellectual temperament.” in the sense that he lacks the gifts for 
any^ing else. He is physically sensitive and ineffectual. He ought 
to be intelligent, it would seem, and ought to rest his case on 
mental achievement. But instead, he is intellectually weak, emo- 
tionally umtable, and mentally at loose ends. We have no "ex- 
planation of this case, in constitutional terms. This may be 
simply an instance of inadequate IQ. Group Bd 

Case 98. temperamentally 4-4.4, achieved a'remarkably good 
balancing and a pleasant integration of nature’s heaviest normal 

man really has a good time 
tidan d “mWnation of beau brummel, sheik, poli- 

«ual H he is not actually very intel- 

in South n-ik ° initiated more virgins than there are 

and plausibIe°enou!hTo m'Tke 

is now livinrr « » 1 makc his way, almost anywhere. But he 

setde back i^ h “ulf. and will doubtless 

Classification, groiip''"a. unambitious routine. 

Case 99, temperamentally 4-3.4. ^verses the morphological 
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dominance between the first and second 

appears to have a well-integrated personahty tn h- own way bm 
he kaves a sickish taste in the mouth, hke 

* u ev.,. k nverlv PoUte without being really overiy 

too much sugar. He is P° , personal, with no trace 

shy, and his thinking is conventi P presented to 

o£ humor or o£ healthy vulganty. /"^/“‘^ey had been 
him academically are returne cental digestion. 

encapsulated against ^““““bition to become a success£ul 
We £ear that he may realize his ambitio 

psychologist. Classification, group au. 


The 3 -4-5’s 
(VHP ' 63 — Pig- 

This somatotype '’there "re ’"even somato- 

series the " 4 and 5. -d die 

types. These are the six p alUiough none is really 

4-4-4. All except the latt ^ ,es. One is a complex, con- 
rare. 0£ the 3-4-5 ber an efficfent and gifted young man. 

Case 100. temperamental y 3 3 of bril- 

ary on the side o£ several different directions, 

liance but the signs seem o po block although he is now 

Homosexuality has been a «“^,“o„sly in direc- 

also heterosexual. His persona intellectually he ivants 

tion o£ aesthetic and *’ spect indeed an essential 

to be a scientist. He entertains little P „„racts. He re- 
dislike, for the people binking, but has been unable to face 

spects only vigorous scientific thinu^g.^ ^ 1^.^ l.omosexuahty, 

tL rigor of a scientific f‘'‘^;P' ,,0 has been what he calls a 

he has a severe internal confi.c , f (male) and the 

■■bivalent" homosexual, p aymS ^ ^-b^ present vocational 

passive (£em.ale) role at mi -detests." Chassification. 

compromise is journalism, 

group ja. ,-..-.1, has dropped back a degree in 

Case 101. tenipemmen.)y.^^^j^^_^^^j„^i, her of the other 
cerebrotonia with no co 
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components, and has found a pattern of personality ■\vhich prom- 
ises to carry him well up the scale of human achievement. He is 
wise, shrewd, efficient and tolerant, with a supporting humor and 
a little touch of vulgarity which seasons everything he does. His 
future seems bright and secure. Classification, group i. 

Note: What essential differentiating characteristics lie behind 
this attractive personality? The answer is almost certainly complex, 
and probably still lies beyond our reach. But we can at least define 
some of its ingredients by meaningfully describing him. The answer 
does not lie in being temperamentally a 3-4'4, but does it lie partly 
in being a temperamental 3-4-4 which has come into being by way 
of the 3-4-5 physique? Possibly that helps us a little. We then must 
include all of the other variables that can be described, such as 
IQi t component, sexuality and the like. But it is quite evident that 
any of these in vacuo, out of their context or apart from a frame 
of reference which quantitatively describes the first order variables, 
would throw no light on our question. Having once described a 
person as he is, we may perhaps then be in position to make a 
fruitful attack on that other complex of variables, his environ- 
mental history, but to do this without putting first things first 
(establishing first order variables) seems but to lead to statistical 
chaos. 


The 3-5-2’s 

(VHP 196) 


Five examples. We return now to the general family of meso- 
morphs. Case' 102, temperamentally 4-5-2, h a Jewish youth who 
has achieved excellent integration of his personality, is well re- 
laxed and good-natured, and is liketvise active and efficient, with 
a good weather eye peeled for the main chance. There is nothing 
brilliant about him. His outlook seems altogether good. Classifi- 
cation, group aa. 


Case 103, temperamentally 2-7-1, is a little chunky Jewish meso- 
morph whose somatorosis can be seen, or heard, a mile away He 
IS one of the noisiest, most aggressive individuals we have ever 
seen. Dunng the present year he has virtually moved into and 
taken over the Psychology Department. He is so excessively soma- 
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totonic that in a sense he has made that persona good and has 
built an integration around it. People tend to accept him in the 

™ r., . ?ols,. Ugl, M. -""d-g ” 

sion. He means it, as the bulldog * , nprsonalitv the in- 
case o£ normal integration of a of soci- 

tegration possibly ^JJ”ent chance to achieve a 

ety. This y changing from his (soma- 

happy position in his wor ^ cnccessfully operating an 

torotic) persona. We can imapne P,. 

advertising agency. ,vhat according to our 

Case 104. ‘^'"P"”'"“;^”Lf/dfpted temperamental pattern, 
observations is usually a ^ P , ^ -jy and successfully. 

Certainly most of the 3-5-3 physical rducator and seems to 

But this youth is trying to be p y ^o^a- 

have chosen the wrong vocation. He has or 
tional niche of a a-e-a. and the J^i^f/Xion of athletics 
mesomorph has begun to m on ^ ^^turally been preempted by 
and physical ^ ^^,en someone not a 6 in tliat com- 

the extreme mesomorphs. tnoup. such a person is sure 

ponent drifts into this pro e hands. Quite a few succeed 

to have a difficult 5e of extra sire or some other 

in making the adjustmen ( ^ cxperiencmg 

factor), but case 104 has no j. ^eurodermatitis and m- 

severe cerebrotic symptoms. “P“.‘^ yve think that this is 

somnia. and has developed a pept classification, group 

™Casrio5. t<='"P'’^™'"“"^nent H^is’soT'sprem quiet, com- 
mesomorphy) a high g “"’P°."'" ;„„er. But this is most m.slead- 
posed and almost effeminate n rnanue 

Ct he is as strong as a buU and is a ^ "‘.^r 

s„Lling team. 

famous Aramis of the . . ^.itu.ing phil°^°P''y f°: „o«mhy 
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potential vocation. We expect him to turn to one o£ the natural 
or physical sciences before many years have passed. Classification, 
group 2a, with a good chance for group i, the latter possibility 
perhaps being accentuated by the high sexuality. This youth will 
not become complacent. 

Case 106, temperamentally 3-6-2, is almost a well-integrated 
personality. He has great energy and enthusiasm for his work and 
does it well. He pleases his faculty, but is frequently in trouble 
with his own contemporaries because of over aggression. He seems 
to "press” a little too much. He is the butt of some of the most 
biting wit that emanates from his Department. This is possibly 
a case of overendowment in somatotonia without quite the neces- 
sary intelligence to sustain the offensive. We think, however, that 
the prognosis is good, and that as he grows older (and fatter) the 
somatotonia will be sufficiently "blanketed” to render possible an 
excellent integration of the personality. Classification, group sb. 


The 3-5-3*s 
(VHP 184) 

Six examples of this, the commonest of the mesomorphic soma- 
totypes, excepting the 3-4-3. Case loy, temperamentally 4-5-3» 
presents a heavily loaded temperament which also has become 
happily integrated. The 4-5 combination in the first tivo compo- 
nents appears to function better, so tar as social integration is 
concerned, than this combination in cither the second and third 
“mpo-ents (see p. 399). This young man 
med to the barnyard in his youth, and he has there found the 
appmess which many of his contemporaries will seek vainly in 
more distant places. Classification, group oa. 

ill««rates a well-integrated 
temperament carrying the 5-4 combination in the second and 

dot me Cr somatotonia to out- 

tcdon from 2 7’ ‘he solitude and pro- 

classification, grmp'^a. “‘^hrotonla demands. 
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Case 109, temperamentally 3-5-4. « constitutionally very simi- 
lar to the last, but has chosen a pattern of adjustment which 
throws him into urban life and into 

people. He is doing badly in his environment, and is suffering 

Lm a number of (cerebrotic) symptoms of internal strain. Pos- 

[Ib? theriast two cases represent the 

vocational guidance might bring about “ 

should be remembered that however 

may be in such a picture, more than tha is 

also to be able to provide young P? ^jdance 

taking advantage of the f jl“ rundermken at 
needs to be planned as a large-scale project 

all. Classification, illustration of ex- 

Case 110, 'y^^fj’loaded temperament. This is 

cellent integration with a heav ly 1^^^ 

one of the most mentally surefooted V S dmes. 

countered. He knows exactly w at 1 ] fj,iue5s at all. He 

But he has no trace of and strangers sometimes 

has an odd unilateral eye b in ', > ij-total 

think he is winking at them^It 

temperaments *=>1 are fo d^^^ integrated. The S’S'S aPPf” 
appear for the most part u„lnt of view of integration 

to be a "good” somatotype. from the point 

of personality. “perha^ on the borderline 

Case 111 , temperamentally 3 on the safe side of 

of somatorotic “uladjustmenp tnaterialistic, but he 

the border. He is f„ 7 e,ligTnce to make good most of 

has both the energy “"d ‘he^i g ^ „ „c>, 

his impulses. His plan is expressing bis hatreds and lus 

and to use money as a m P ; „ group = 5 - F™"' 

craving to be conspicuou^ Classaficm ^ 

individualistic P°'"^ " ..lUy mafbe more harmful than tlie 

of view this kind of personality ra y 

most cunning criminal. ^ji,, ^noiher “••'"JP'' 

Case lie. '="’P=”'"‘;""™don at the level of the m-.o.al in 

of a good, acceptable '""^nandromorphy for the somalolype. 
temperament. He has^J^^.^^ nijout him. 

and there is a faint sugg 
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mental playfulness, or humor, and is regarded generally as a bore. 
He has become a satellite of one of the Sociology professors, who 
himself is well integrated but humorless. The two turn out work 
steadily, very much as a meat grinder turns out hamburg. Classi- 
fication, group 2a. 


The 3-5-4’s 
(VHP 272-Fig. 42) 


Four examples of this fairly scarce somatotype, one shelving 
excellent and three showing poor integration. Case 113, tempera- 
mentally 4-5-3, reverses the morphological dominance between 
the first and third components. This youth has made a failure all 
along the line and has finally been expelled from college for low 
grades. He has made many abortive efforts to reform. For two 


years he held off expulsion from college by tearful conferences 
with college authorities. But he has never done his work faith- 
fully for more than a week at a stretch, and in spite of tremendous 
energy and activity, he seems never to have been able to harness 
his impulses to any adequate degree. .With an examination com- 
ing up he will spend his days in sociophilia and his nights at the 
beer gardens. Classification, group 5c. 

Case 114, temperamentally 2-6-3, is a highly intelligent and 
able young man whose virtues have already been widely ac- 
claimed. In our experience the 2-6-3 temperament has often 
proved a difficult one to integrate successfully, but here is an 
vTrliwV personalities in a uni- 

enroimt *’*'‘**’ iobn^ation. We have 

med^m nrjn” ““ being through the 

there are so d'lBcuh temperamental pattern. Indeed 

that a laree n inclined to hypothesize 

many P™P’<=- as 

mmpemmSii "P™ 'how patterns of 

OUnihution. C,a::!^.rrof 
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tion. This youth has shotvn academic as tvdl as general ability 
in numerous little false starts that he has made. But always an 
acute somatotonic restlessness seems to get the better o£ h.m and 
then he is soon off on a new tangent. Last summer he bmlt a 
boat in which he and two companions made a 
He is quite active as an amateur aviator 

athletic team while an undergraduate. In twme 

left college in the midst of ""tt^ 
ing record. At present he is s y g 

fully and unhappily. He wants ° ^ prob- 

plan is to go seek his fortune harness in^m- 

ably represents a remarkab y p . jty of general orienm- 
patible impulses, and to “ ^ Classification, group sb. 

tion in the face of great inte gynandromorphy 

Case 116 , temperament Y 4A-4.^ ^.omponfnt. This youth 
for this somatotype, and dso g distinguishing himself 

was president of '.activities” (the college 

as a freshman both in sc o ^.djin the past year or so tliat he 
daily, debating, etc.). It is e arty group, and has also 

has frankly identified himself ^ stupendous collection of 

become an overt has fallen off, and he now has 

symphony records. His s ttern of achievement. He has be- 

no sustained interest m any p prognosis may be 

come tricky in his danger of falling back to ga. 

poor. Classification, group ob, witn 


Tlie 3-G-«’s 

."'"'’eTtrlt powerful and massive 

Three examples of excellent adjustment, and the 

of somatotypes. Two o „ive anyhow, 

other is sufficiently touE_I^J° ,ud „ big man P " 

Case 117. temperamentally 3 7 ,j ^ football player, 

supreme in his athletic -mid. . vV erj^r 

This boy is natural , r goes, and ivhaic\cr it • 

hi^two [lundred odd .^^tt tlw little college world does. 

.he world comes to attention. 
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He is perhaps the nearest thing possible to a king in his otvn 
right. Classification, group sa. 

Case 118, temperamentally 4-5-2, presents an almost equally 
successful adjustment, although the temperamental pattern has 
developed in a direction opposite to that of the last, dropping 
away from instead of accentuating the powerfully dominant mor- 
phological component. This hard-working, popular and good- 
natured youth could have almost anything he might ask for at 
the medical school. Although he is a slow thinker he made a good 
undergraduate record, and is making a still better record in pro- 
fessional school. Intellectually he is limited and his horizons are 
low, but his professional future is almost certainly good. Classifica- 
tion, group 2a. 

Case ng, temperamentally 4-7-1, is a rare specimen. Such a pat- 
tern of temperament falls outside the “normal” limits at one of 
the comers of the distribution. This is a short, stubby Jewish 
youth ■who in a feisr years will be nearly as thick as he is tall. He 
looks like something out of the jungle (especially in his somato- 
type picture because of his hirsutism), and oddly enough he 
behaves very much as he looks. He is so outstandingly aggressive, 
greedy, and disregardful of others that his medical siool faculty 
look upon him as an interesting phenomenon, and in a way are 
rather fond of him, possibly in the way that some people are 
fond of aggressive dogs. He is altogether himself, without pre- 
tense. Ail of his energy is focused upon getting ahead, or upon 
the competition for grades. Although obnoxious to fellow stu- 
dents, he probably ^viU do well in his profession. Classification, 
group 2h. 


The 3-6.2 *s 

(VHP 199 — Fig. 91) 

Three examples, two good adjustments and one poor one. Case 
4-5-2. has one of the best formulas in the 
world for success. He is aggressive but politely and genially so, 
^ wearing the persona of modesty. He is a systematic and a 
pertcct y oriented person who always knows just about what he 
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wants and has abundant energy to carry out his plans for getting 
it. His vocational objective, in his own words, is "to get money 
without having to work for it.” He wants to be a business execu- 

tive. Classification, group za. ^ 

Case 121, temperamentally 2-7-., is one of those vigorous little 
fellows (short stature) who make up for lack of size by boding 
over with energy. He wears hard heels and makes the house shake 
when he walks. A star basketball player, his short legs move 0 
fast when he runs that they can hardly be seen. His 
straight and upright, and his chest is typically ^ ' 

sively forward that he suggests a pigeon in 
aggressive, but for some reason which is not 
uZhe is not offensively aggressive. Almost ^ 

and likes him. He is often called Napo „g;. 

discovered a psychological principle of importance. Classincation, 
® Cai 122, boy has 

which the doctors have jj, another from the fear 

time he suffers from severe b P ; j jdmself that he 

that he has syphilis. He 1-s repeated y convi^ 
has ulcers of the stomach H „lax and rest. 

itching (neurodermatitis). tumbling weed in the wind. 


Tlic 4-2 M*s 

/j7/r ... 

r , ■ .,.11 cndomorphic^;clomorphlc 5om.uo- 

Three examples of t US " - personalities. Case is3- <='"• 

■ype. All tlirec arc poorly 
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peramentally 3-2*5, is an excessively shy, apprehensive youth tvho, 
finding the real ^vorld o£ human beings, very different from his 
far more beautiful romantic imaginings, tends to dissociate the 
former from his consciousness as much as possible. He is stvamped 
wth autoeroticism. His particular horror is the required gym 
class, ivhere he feels punished (ridiculed) for not being a meso- 
morph. We have the notion that if he tvere taken out of college 
and returned when he is about four years older, he might make an 
excellent adjustment. Classification, group 2b, 

Case 124, temperamentally 5-1-4, presents the picture of a youth 
ivho can regurgitate fairly well what is in books, but can do prac- 
tically nothing else. He is swamped with viscerotonia and cere- 
brotonia, and the great weight of 9 in these two components sits 
upon the puny 1 in somatotonia like the fat lady of the circus on a 
sickly pony. He is physically almost as helpless and somatopenic 
as could be imagined. He masturbates with homosexual imagery, 
and probably is protected from passive homosexuality only by his 
excessively low somatotonia. Classification, group 4 (insufficiency 
of the second component). 

Case 125, temperamentally 4-2-5, is a physically and morally 
weak individual, who is swamped ^vith sexuality and has found 
it too much for him. His academic record is good, and he is a 
fairly able young botanist, but he is in trouble tvith the univer- 
^ty ecause of his sexuality, and his professional future is in 
doubt. He has practiced excessive auioeroticism since the age of 
15, thereby perhaps keeping his energy at a low point. More 
recently he has been involved in both homosexual and hetero- 
sexua misunderstandings and recriminations. Classification, 
ebb^^ little^ ^ chance for group a later, when sexuality 


The 4-2.5»s 

fFHP Jtfa— rig. 34 ) 

a comd,uToTd;f«^.f 

alwa« wMl- Case 126, temperamentally 3-1-5, tvas 

aj-s tvcak and eflemmate but did well enough scholaltolly to 
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pass until he came to college. As a little 

Sirls, and was a flaccid, physically m 

low energy, « inarkedly ^„„th of college 

do anything with his han . g ^ mental 

soft and awkward. He boyhood, and today he 

never played any of the “mmo g® T ^ j about any of 

knows nothing about baseball or footWl, or 

the competitive games of p Vf . ^^tjces of Australian bush- 
foreign to his mind as the re ig P quarter, and he has 

mel^e is free from any so successfully 

applied a good learning mi young scientist. Classifica 

that now he is in P^^iumerous roads to group i. 

tion. group r. There are, "“much the same picture 

Case 128, J^^toueher, more "normal" fiber. He 

as the last, but he is of slightly tojh^^ , ^eems 

is a success in ”l^‘“a!.!.“tar^mpe.ing interests. He pays no 
to lie principally in freedom horn co P p, 

standpoint of adaptaoon at a h g 

group !• 


TIic 4-3-3 ’s 

Three “ „mcntaUy 5-=-l- 1 of constant social 

S’.;: ^ 

mpport and reassurance, a 
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goes into seeking people out and “telling them all about it.” He 
is considered a nuisance, for he himself has but little to offer. Even 
his output of social slobber is imperfectly sustained, and he lacks 
the aggression necessary to maintain contacts. The result is that 
most of his time is spent with new acquaintances. Classification, 
group zb. He falls just about at the borderline of group 3d. 

Case 130, temperamentally 3-3-4, reverses the morphological 
dominance between the first and third components. He always 
seems to suggest a whipped but viscerotonic puppy, who trants to 
fawn about people and lick their faces, but instead, slinks about 
in a sidelong way with his tail bettveen his legs. In short, this boy 


suggests a conflict between viscerotonia and cerebrotonia, in 
which the latter has got the upper hand. Physically he is unattrac- 
tive, with an unhealthy-looking fat face and a weak chin. He has 
a silly, self-conscious giggle. Yet, nonvithstanding these weak- 
nesses and the discouragement they engender, there is a certain 
perunacuy about him. He will probably succeed in getting a 
Ph.D. in Education, and will then “mold America’s youth.” Clas- 
siflcauon, group zb, bordering on 3c. 

C«e 131, temperamentally 4.4.4, U a youth of good healtli and 
■"•ho seems temperamentally overloaded 
an Hnds life a sea of many strange winds and cross currents. He 
has eiiough somatotonic aggression to make a real nuisance of 
Wit under the guise of seeking counsel and guidance. He 

ov„ f ™™ds he starts 

a doren "t h ^ different times started to specialize in half 
VO W„u f of the university, but stiU remains 

perhaps bowj'n^^^ “ 


j-uc 4-3-4 _ 

(yUP jyo~Fig. }8} 

tion. This is*' the «)mTon«t P”” ““S™ 

(according to a study of among college women 

study of =500 cases), and if our preliminary oh 
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servation is sound, women of this somatotype are generally well- 

integrated and rather happy people. u„u,Aral 

cL ise, temperamentally 3-4-4. reverses morpho^o^ca 

predominance between the first and second 
a most insecure, baffled and unhappy poorly sus- 

tained fits of aggressive hostd>ty- The^P_^ P 

are usually his best friends a ^ ^ 

generally filled with remors^ succLful and more happy 

sistent feeling that he ought tantalizingly just 

than he is— that somehoi . -t endowed with sexuality but 
beyond his reach. He is rather y 

his sexual advances, d by emo’tional instability, 

tient, poorly sustained and hamper y 

Classification, group ab, bo'tder'ng 3 ^ ^ 

Case 133. low level of desire. The 

fairly good visceroton.c adjustmen ^ „nd freedom 

striking characteristic here is He is not par- 

from sexual interest or ““‘ L „,axed and almost com- 

tlcularly gluttonous, but is laz^ t pays 

pletely complacent. He goes S cooperative. Clas- 

him to do so. In a passive y 

sification, group sa. appeal^ to be almost a con* 

Case 134. r<='"P=”'"'”, , JAo*t he escapes into norm.abt^^ 

stitutionally deficient weaUi g. ^ Uioroughly nice 

has successfully established " J including sexuality, but 

young man. He is weak m every p,s,or at the 

L always does and says ®Wood and thunder pacifism 

Methodist church has bee P the moment as dies 

(which is popular in die ,^Jth 1.35 taken up the Pi'“':“ ^ 

notes are being written), pacifist in wartime. Ckissifica 1 , 

stereotype. But he would be nop 

group an. , reverses the morphological 

^Case 135. b="’P''”™'" ’ nd^and third components. Tins, ne 
dominance between the ^tersals. The incompanbd- 

believe, is the most dang correlation, see p. .!«>) b 

ity (as measured by the nc^ \ incompatibili.y .0 be found 
diese two components is the siiar, 
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between the three sets oE pairs. "VVlien sudi a reversal occurs, it is 
probably a safe assumption that a severe strain has been thro^vn 
on the personality. This youth seems to be a good illustration of 
profound maladjustment associated with sucli a reversal. Already 
sho^ving signs of chronic alcoholism and possessing a history of 
minor episodes of criminal delinquency, he presents a poor 
prognosis. Classification, group 5c. 

Case 136, temperamentally 3-3-5, is a youth who has almost gone 
over to an arty escape pattern but has for some reason stopped 
just short of it- He seems to fall in bettveen such a pattern and 
that of the practical, urbane young man. Although he loves s^ni- 
phonic music, the theater, art galleries and all institutionalized 
sophistications, he tends to seek these things alone, and to dratv 
array from the group whom he finds sharing such interests. He 
has a weak sexuality, and has never felt any identification rdth 
homosexuality. He has little aesthetic sensititdty to people, to 
nature, or indeed to anything but human artifacts. In the non- 
sophisticated sense he is aesthetically undeveloped. He is almost 
entirely unars’are of the natural rvorld. His vocational plan is 
that of becoming a businessman of some sort. Classification, 
group sb. 


The 4-3-5’s 

(FHP ^4) 

Three examples, two of them shorving reversal of a dominance. 
Although it is our impression that integration of a personality 
around this 12-total somatotype presents an unusual complexity 
of alternatives, and unusual opportunity for disorientation, the 
present examples have achieved good adaptation. 

Case 137, temperamentally 3-2-5. has dropped back in both oE 
&e Bist ttvo components, md has found at least an innocuous 
integration in a weak, polite, colorless personality. This young 
prof^or bores hb students and reads them only the most con- 
ventional lectures. He loves an altemoon oE bridge. Classification, 
group 2(1, 
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Case 138, temperamentally 3-4-4. shows a reversal of the domi- 
nance between L hrst two components, “f 

5.r.“ -.SL » . X“; 

lacks the backing of a P "furiously enangered" by 

reason why so many peop threat of it, is 

him. He cannot fight. Physical attac ’ ,3^ and 

perfectly safe and is not personality integrations 

138, note how diametrically Classification, 

ol two individuals of the same soraatotype can 

group 2b. . a pattern remarkably 

Case 139. “”P‘=”"'“““^brmiant, humorous, physically awk- 
similar to the last. He t 5nn,a reason 

ward, and poorly poise . generally looked 

he has been accepted by peop P ,^,,0 dislike 

upon as a bright and J Jeky Jew. Those who like 

him call him a Aleck, eLilited,” etc. Classifica- 

him call him a genius, 'one of the mo 

tion, group /. 


Tlie 4-4-2's 

/VHP , 

„f them rather well-integrated peer 
Five examples, all hut one ^ ^ ^ highly stable 

pie. Case 140. ^ a practical-minded, ag^ess.ve 

and rather impregnable P uncertainties about life and 

young businessman. He e • money. He is sophis- 

Ls no questions, except intellectual ideals or from 

ticated and free t™-",™"„ver no hosuiges to dis.lh.s.on- 
religious loyalties. He 6*'™ „r persuasion c.xcept 

ment, and he is amcna .p,^,ion. grouf M. 

force and money power. Class pattern as 

Case 141. temperamentally 3 5 3 . 
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the last, both in physique and in temperament. The principal 
physical differences are that he is taller, has a higher t component, 
and is Alpine-Mediterranean rather than Jewish. This youth is 
confused and vocationally uncertain of himself- His somatotonia 
is rather ineffectively and unevenly expressed. He tends to be 
harsh, impatient and unhappy, although the 3-5-3 temperament is 
often conspicuously well integrated. Possibly he represents simple 
vocational maladjustment. Classification, group ^d. 

Case 142, temperamentally 5-4*3» shows a pattern of tempera- 
ment loaded to approach the extreme limits, yet well integrated 
in one way of life. This young preacher overwhelms people both 
with his energy and with his viscerotonia. He has great power at 
the emotional harangue. When he preaches his voice is one of 
those inescapable voices in which an emotional crescendo throbs 
like steam in a hotel water faucet. He perspires profusely ^srhen 
he preaches. This is the PPJ (pyknic practical joke) physique, and 
he has already begun to grow portly through the middle. Classi- 
fication, group 2a. 

Case 143, temperamentally 4-4-3, is a successful, well-regarded 
young man who has done well in aviation but plans to return to 
academic work in the biological sciences. His essential strength 
lies in his general good sense and evenness of mental balance, 
rather than in brilliance. He is regarded favorably by nearly 
everyone who knows him. If he has a weakness, it lies in a certain 
easygoing quality, or complacency of outlook. He will probably 
be a successful, but not an original scientist. Classification, 
group 2a. 

Case 144, temperamentally 5'3'2, is a good example of a fairly 
recognizable group ^vho depend for their success and welfare 
almost entirely upon viscerotonia. This man is weak and soft, 
both mentally and physically. He knows it. however, and makes 
no pretense of competing in either somatotonic or cerebrotonic 
He maintains social contacts, offers many extra courte- 
sies to people, teaches Sunday school, speaks with the utmost 
tolerance and consideration on all occasions, sends hundreds of 
airistmas raids, and so on. People like him and support him. He 
has enough somatotonia to live up to routines. Classification, 
group 2a. 
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The 4'4-3's 

(VHP z8)—Fig. 5S) 

Eleven examples of ^ 

somatotype which we h^e found b 

rente in the general group of 4-4-3’* *eems 

commonest in the colleges. ^„„i,.r of cases of serious mal- 
rather unusual. Among it are a n jber ofja^ 

adjustment, and possibly . six of the eleven cases 

ered a very good academic singularly high propor- 

show reversal of a dominance. reversals of domi- 

tion. even when we remember *« »ost ^ 
nance are seen in the -"id-range somatotype.^ 

Case 145. I’ld'tf.td components. This boy ap 

nance between *e *frond ^n ^ alcoholism, altlmugh he 
peats to be moving m alcoholic. His outstanding p y 

Luld hardly be called a chro"^ ” 

chological characteristic is a n,entally. He seems to realize 

abject coward, both pby^f “V »"^„"“demic setting, but he has 
va^ely that he has * nds to all efforts at voca- 

made no alternative p an . . classification, group } 0 - 

tional guidance" by constitutionally a defective. 

Case 146, temperamentally 3 3 3 different repirts 

The IQ ranges between 73 ’ rnentally and phjsica y 

He is pleasant, polite, ""^'^'"^ests of motor aptitude than 
flaccid. He does even mme ^ continually tries to ^ 

on mental tests. He is f for the job in hand. Me ha^ 

but lacks the equipment and believe that when p^ 

watched this boy for more tf. an ^^^„,i,lly a happy per 

tected entirely from co p integration of 

son. In this sense he has^a^_-^ po.nt of 

sociTnLpmlL°n! aaSficatm ^ ^<^1 i„,e^,ion 

Case 147. temperamentally 3 J • j , j^cs life mainly as 
in?™: sense. He has no humm. a, go 

sort of dis.agree.able duty uhichn 
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about his relations with the world much as a hangman might go 
about his work. He is physically svell relaxed, deliberate, very 
formal and judgmental of mien. He has an unsmiling, big-bodied 
wife, and three children. Business associates consider him soun 
and dependable. Classification, group sa. 

Case 148, temperamentally 3-5-4, reverses the dominance be- 
tween the first and third components. He is a rather futile person 
who is always busy hut never seems to get anything done. In 
medical school he appeared to be one of the faithful workers in 
the laboratories, yet rarely succeeded in getting reports in on 
time. Carrying a heavily loaded temperamental pattern, he seems 
to have ample somatotonia, but suffers from such excessive cere- 
brotonic interference that little headway is made. As one of his 
friends puts it. he seems ahvays to be walking uphill on pine 
needles. Great energy is expended, but the retrogression is almost 
as great as the progression. Classification, group 2b, perhaps bor- 
dering on 3c. 

Case 149, temperamentally 3-5-2, resembles case 147, but at a 
lower mental level. This youth has made a good adjustment within 
die limits of his oivn narrow outlook. After graduating from 
college, he returned to the small Midwestern town where he was 
born and has fitted into life quite happily as real estate salesman 
for a cousin, automobile salesman for an uncle, and general fre- 
quenter of the local beer gardens and poolrooms for himself. He 
knows everybody in town but has severed all connections with 
matters academic. Classification, group 2a. 

Case 150, temperamentally 4-5-3, has achieved successful in- 
tegration of a heavily loaded temperament, although at a low 
mental level. He is a ‘'hustler" in his department store work but 
he also likes good living and has expensive tastes, notably in 
women and automobiles. He reads detective stories voraciously, 
and explains that they are a better "sharpener of the mind" than 
any college course. When excited, he stutters. He has a conspicu- 
ous tic-like twitch of die moudi. Classification, group 2b. 

Case 151. temperamentally 4-3.3, presents still another example 
of a good adjustment at a low intellectual level, that is to say. 
low for a university graduate. This young man has gone w-ell 
o\cr toward the "softer" side, possibly as a refiection of his voca- 
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tional setting as clerk in a bookstore. In his he is overly 

polite and invariably trite. His manner 

Lout to extract a tip from rglTci^ 

tedious to this young man, but . j respect- 

zen and to drown his irritation m bridge and m moral respect 

ability. Classification, group sa. intearation 

as a graduate student of e u j, , j strength. He offends 
upon social acceptability, not on sociophilic, 

nLody, and lives up to routine an excdlent part at 

generous with his time and ““SY- P ^ Classification, 
Lcial gatherings. He is especially good at cliara 

group 2 a. reverses the dominance be- 

Case 153, temperamental Y carries a heavily 

tween the first and thir J! ^j^ss has achieved a good in- 
loaded temperament, but neve quality for this somato- 

tegration. He has a high "ely, but has become 

type, and has at times '”*“""'^"®Lies. He is tall and strikingly 

fication, group ah. reverses the dominance be- 

Case 154. ’!„^oLents, as well as advancing to 

tween the second and . L viscerolic. Most of his eiicrW 

a 5 in viscerotonia. He is a,hy and social support. He 

appears to go into or' censure svill bring .ca« 

is insecure and dependenU ^ playfulness. He is 

to his eyes. He has no broadening tendency (g coin- 

selt-conscious about his p . (i,c pitiful i csi 

ponent). No plans of '^.^j.LVothcrs. Vet he is on die 
ofbeiTg'* Lopped 'from college Cor lou grades. 

.cmperamentalW; ^SiUolchleye a^ 
stitutional picture as case oS- po.nts higher 

ail integration. He has 
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case 153, but his excessive energy and intermittent outbu^ts of 
conBicung ambition lead him into almost continual difficulty. 
He complains of painful internal insecurity, and of the recurrent 
sense of impending disaster, alternating with periods of excessive 
euphoria aud of sense of power. During the latter inoods he 
makes decisions and dramatic reversals of direction rvhich keep 
him in trouble, aassilication, group 5c. If this youtli should be- 
come psychotic, he tvould probably present a good example ot 
the manic-depressive condition. 


The 4-4'4’s 

frHP J7i-Rg. 4y) 

Four examples, all shelving good integration o£ their complex 
and well-loaded temperaments. Case 156, temperamentally 3 - 4 ' 5 » 
has an IQ o£ 150, and a comparably brilliant academic record. 
Very tall and o£ strikingly good appearance, he sho^vs tlie physical 
poise of a professional actor, in addition to possessing an alert, 
well-trained mind. Although his features are boyish and youthful, 
his conversation is that of a college president, earnest, to the point, 
and well annotated. Yet he lacks humor. During more than a 
year we have seen, him possibly fifty times, under various circum- 
stances, and have not yet seen a sign of mental playfulness. Classi- 
fication, group j. 

Case 157, temperamentally 3-5-4, tried for years to live up to 
the persona of athletic prowess and somatotonic mesomorphy. 
All through high school he struggled to be a football player, a 
fighter, a ballplayer. Eventually he won a place on the baseball 
team. In college he did mudi the same thing, and suffered 
severely from frustration. Finally, after being somatotyped and 
learning that 4-4-4’s are not mesomorphs, he gave over the ambi- 
tion to excel at competitive athletics and has contented himself 
with ^ roughing it out of doors. He is doing well in geology. 
Classification, group 2b. 

Case 158. temperamentally 4-4-4. has adopted the persona of a 
nice, respectable young man, a little on the effeminate side. He 
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1 VYU wi^w— 

tellectual strength, and no r homosexual, but there 

almost an aesthete, and perhaps a m pattern 

is no overt homosexuality rn perfectly to fit 

for living and a vocational outlook which seem p 

his temperament. the effeminate persoim 

Case 159. temperamentally 5 4 3. integration. This 

almost to an extreme, yet a 1 ^ minces like a 

young instructor m .^^hen he swears, he says 

literary young matron w msnicion that he wears corsets, 

"darn.” There is the graves complete and so con- 

His affectation of homosexuality is known in his 

stant that it is genuine. .nraved Classification, group oa. 

history, and he is perennially engage . 


The 4-5-ys 

, of th/sTaX^'chrnky, usually shorfstatiircd 

Case 160, rft^this h an effective and well- 

ture from the somatotype, oE twelve 

adapted personality. It « .^‘besides assisting in some of the 
hours a day in the 'ahotato ,.e shows 

elementary chemistry coii ordinary social relations ic 

many signs of tension and stm • pmnt of 

is pugnacious, ove^e^ring and^-^_^^ ,,,, ...eEulncss, he is 

view o£ his potent * •r.-iion . t ^ 

a first-rate person. Classification. £_ dominance I c- 

Case 161, temperamental y a achieved no ade- 
tween the first and ,,„^abiindant energies, hut at =' ^ 

quatc integration of Ins • puniiit of visccr 

Spending most of ,s, Jle has been haying .a mig 

fulfillment at unsublimate a,i3,rist whose point of 

series of conferences with a ps) 
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places great weight and importance on tlie early intrafamilial 
relationships. This has turned the youth’s attention more than 
ever toward his parents and toward internal familial entangle- 
ments, rendering him perhaps still more viscerotic. He has 
learned to blame his mo^er and father for his every disappoint- 
ment. Classification, group 3c. 

Case 162, temperamentally 3-6-2, has achieved a splendid in- 
tegration at a high level of somatotonia. His persona is defined 
essentially by simplicity, energetic good nature and openness. He 
has a genuine love for the barnyard, and at an intellectual level 
tvell above the college average. As a sophomore in college he 
for a time ivanted to study medicine, but appears to have re- 
solved the conflict by adopting a plan to study veterinary medi- 
cine later on. Classification, group aa. 


The 4-5-2*s 

(VHP 201 — Fig. 6 )) 

Eive examples of this rather common somatotype. In our ex- 
perience the 4-5-2 is usually well integrated and secure in his 
world. The combination o£ 4 and 5 in the hrst two components 
seems to present a much easier problem of adjustment than does 
this combination in the second and third components 

Case 163, temperamentally 4-4-3, h a large, heavy, good-natured 
man who as a high school principal is comfortable and happy, 
and consistently m^es others so. People spontaneously seek him 
m '“°“onal burdens. He always 

* n^rad T n *5'“P=**<=ti«lly. and never suggests any- 
thing radical. Classification, group sa 

wiSr a hearilTT?'"^"’' V^ng rabbi who 

t ™ He seem ft a first-rate integra- 

ZdnaUv Zv ™ manifesting 

S"f:^dfnTnrjveTrr^^'’“^°' 

as outward exnrfsfnf L characteristics. So far 

warm, sociophmc sense^ somtof principally in the 

onic principally in the energetic 
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sense, and cerebrotonic principally in the sense 
attentionality. In short. he seems to have made the best of all 

three components. Classification tempera- 

Case 165. temperamentally 4 ^'^’ in different 

mental al a harmonizing of his ener- 

directions. and never qui courts. He has abundant 

gies. His somatotonia is express aggressively solicitous, 

Lergy but it is "InL ani «reb^^ at the 

Classification, group ob. excellent in- 

Case 166. temperamentally 4^6-.,^ltasm^^^^ 

tegration of a presumably highest degree, and 

medical student is ' -raries, he knows svhere he is 

although disliked by his con p jp maintain his one- 

going and has the necessary students is singularly 

directionality. His fPI""" ° , outlook is a narrowly limited 

unflattering, and ent. He is often called 

one Note the excessively low t comp 

■■the gorilla.” Classification- ^ p^^^^sn of integm- 
Case 167, temperamen a y 3 t,,^se cases the 

tion remarkably ‘ „^t,dvanced to the extreme G, while 

second component has been Both young men 

the third has at least from their own point 

have achieved excellent P classmates, that is t 

of view. Yet both arc mt heH considered ■■aggressive un- 

say, by their compctnnr - Bo* a^^^^ 

desirable Jesvs." 1 ' hy m , dhy which is common among 
because of a constitutional -'"P'>- 

Jews? Is the difficulty ^ treatment of Jews in tli p ^ 

provoked pc«ccution and n o 

is it more the result of an . ^,„„donal ins-m i°ns nf 

differences on P” „c some other factors at work 
the present d.'iy? ^ 
tion, group ob. 
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The 4-5-3 ’s 

(VHP i86) 


Four examples o£ this, the last of the 12-total somatotypes. 
Three have achieved passably good integration of personality. 
One has failed to do so. 

Case 168, temperamentally 4-4-4, presents a' rather unusual 
picture. Actually he has done well and has made a good integra- 
tion. He has a good record and promises ivell in his field. But 
he takes little pleasure in this. He is devoid of humor or per- 
spective, believes himself to be a weakling, and suffers acutely 
from imaginary illnesses of many sorts. He has normal but small 
genitals, and has on occasion earned out intercourse, although 
without much pleasure. He never masturbates and rarely feels 
sexual desire. He is well liked and generally trusted by both 
^xes, and both by his own contemporaries and by older people. 
He dances well. Women like him and lay plans to capture him. 
Although he works hard and faithfully, he is always genuinely 
su^nsed at any success or recognition. Classification, group sb. 

Case i6g temperamentally 3-4.4, reverses the dominance be- 
tween the first and third components. This is an apprehensive, 

sieh^’f • intermittent 

fo™L! K =‘"<1 ambition, but never succeeds in 

hon nnn tor a long enough time to 

shmv appreciable achievement. He has a faWy stromr sexual 

byrde”r"‘“ C’V is often obsessed 

two or pervcrsional experimentation. He has tried 

..a: irom^XeTtr; :[ 

one^Iirca'io’nal™ ou”™ma'^ who*’ir singularly 

what he wants. rr-v, • x. ** sophisticated and knows just 

materialistic." and his inTcra’ ' Imndred per cent 

=nd Ins interpretation of human I.istory is "purely 
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■ .. TJT v,U work well and has the energy to attract 

£avor°abie‘atteMion by.overdoing 

b. wdi ,.™..d.d dr ; ztit 

totype as the last, ^ romanticist. He loves 

ture. This man is a (,nd pleasure), he 

to preach, especially to hoy . ‘'spiritually and 

leell is to set a high moral and many 

unselfishly.” He is mental y s , ^ 

his mannerisms suggest cffemi jjj i,;s history, 

called a "sissy.” But there is no „;„„d his "Scout- 

In his own way he has made a S^d lotion 
master persona.” Classificauon, group - 


Xhe 4-6 -i’s 

(VHP 7^^ e t 

T,. »-p.» 

-S.S p-pd-'- ■“ ■“ 

tionalired manic-depressive „ successful m- 

Case 172, difficult pattern of temperament. As a 

tegration in the face of a d fficu J At 

medical student he showed sign^ .md 
times he was almost — him into a number of 

euphorial expansiveness suflered severe 

minor embarrassments. At times ^n^odonality and by a tend 

his spirits, accompanied by psycho.* 

encv to pour out his gr ^-dical student. As it pro„ 

persorne 'had a tlWac.ie.^;;^^-^ proselyter^m PTcj- 

self is doing well as a y h 
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that psychoanalysis has in this case filled, at least temporarily, a 
religious need. We are greatly interested to observe whether or 
not he will in later years again show manic-depressive symptoms. 
Classification, group zb. 

Case 173, temperamentally 3-7-2, showed an early history re- 
markably similar to the last, accept that there was a tveaker vis- 
cerotonia and apparently a more violent somatorosis. During the 
early periods of depression, he kept more to himself and did not 
pour out his grief so easily. He went over into a frank manic- 
depressive psychosis at age 30, and a year later has shown but* 
little sign of improvement. There is a good deal of paranoid 
symptomatology. During the past eight years he has suffered 
from a chronic duodenal ulcer. This young man has had no con- 
tact with psychoanalysis. It would be of interest to observe, even 
now, what psychoanalysis might do for him. Classification, group 
3b, perhaps bordering on 3a. 


The 5-2-2 

(f'HP 

A single example of this very scarce somatotype 

hopelessly bogged 

sLoleT ' has clung to people, and to the 

toT^^• , “ poppy ">ight cling 

to Its mistress in the wilderness. This youth does not look out 

or °oi4iulated ^ accepted any responsibility 

Z -d he want; 

Licence Tran infcn^; He i T" 

nat^HU genemrpl''’®’ 7 's^PerficialTy 7e ireffeml- 

U not e.eL„a;e.t:Tnk7tl!rc^:JS^^^^^ 
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The 5-2-4’s 
(FHP 44) 

Two examples, one illustrating the Froehlich syndrome, the 

other an excellently unhappy com- 

Case 175, temperamentally 4 ^ 5 - 
bination o£ a predominant cer o aonrehensive, 

sively weak and sexually overwhelming craving 

shy, overly sensitive to pain. dependency on people, 

for attention and affecuon somatotonimlly 

Tost rvt“ders M 

Te^r-tt have’^fn^smer^t^e unhappiness without improving 
the situation. Classification, gro«^ 4 - excellent intcgra- 

Case 176, the somewhat arty, intel- 

tion. He has adopted ^e peno academtc 

lectual young man, and lias roa ^ productive young 

record is consistently hri la , jj considered elfem- 

scientist. Most people like h'™' „ost males in whom 

inate by the Jteen accused wguely of homosexual- 

raesomorphy is low. he heterosecual, and now tliat his 

ity, but he is in fact J ],e devotes perhaps a dis- 

academic career is secure y i sexual pursuit. He 

proportionately of symphonies has bcpin to 

has no etchings but hu jgo_ and did not 

grow a bit notorious. He seems y S intercourse 

mature sexually until he " 

occurred at =3- Classification, group 


Tlic 5-S - » 

-nn.rl integration of 

Tlircc examples, all ‘ ' ontally C-3-=- ” * yo''"!P'" 

irsonality. Case .77. tempcniment 
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has not as yet developed any serious inclinations except those 
of self-indulgence. But his indulgences are so honest and so 
normal, and his sociophilia and human good will are so manifest 
and hearty that he is every^vhere well received, even in the dean's 
office. Such a youth is almost certain not to develop critical in- 
tellectuality, but he is like^v’ise nearly certain never to have need 
of it. His persona is that of the good-natured, tolerant fat man. 
He lives out his pattern consistently, and thereby he has in his 
hands one solution of most of the problems of human life. Clas- 
sification, group 2a. 

Case 178, temperamentally 6-4-1, is a youth remarkably similar 
to the last, except that he has more energy and drive. His popu- 
larity is more ividespread. Porky, as he is called, is one of the 
most dynamic personalities on the campus. He is virtually a social 
clearing house in his 01m right. Whenever a party or dance is 
planned in the School of Business, the event is centered around 
Porky. He does his academic work fairly ivell too. For him, busi- 
ness success appears virtually assured. Classification, group 2a. 

Case 179, temperamentally 4-4-3. presents a different kind of 
personality from the last two, but shows an equally good integra- 
don to his mm pattern. This young man has fallen back away 
from the 5 in viscerotonia and has set up the persona of simply 
an average or "normal" person. He is content to be a good phar- 
macist, to mind his own business faithfully and to allow the rest 
of the world to go its way. No ill is spoken of him. Everybody 
who knows him considers him a dependable fi.xture. Classification, 


The 5-3-3’s 

(VHP 185) 
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tonic and disconcertingly relaxed of ^ody-jet 

academic standing ^ ataost drools. H.s hands 

are soft, tiny, weak and se ;„tin,ate friends are men ex- 
in hebephrenic schizophreni ). _i,i,ou2h he has a strong 

clusively and he is sexually virgina , no overt 

sexual drive and masturbates j (.inflict, and also severe 

homosexuality. He carries ® but he has so far 

conflict between the first an ir^^^^ ^ academic future. It 

carried them well. ti„,ately find his best vocational 

is to be supposed that he wi J Classification, 

adaptation somewhere m 

group 2 a. „ n , » although an overt homosexual. 

Case 181, well-infegrated pattern of per- 

appears to have achieve a ^ constitutional endowment, 
sonality with an ,,, complicated by a strong 

With so high a M Lt to it to find an acceptable 

sexual drive, he has homosexuality, which l>e 

adaptive pattern. Except eneral adaptation is good. As . 

far managed with discretion, hisj^^ inexhaustible 

preaeher he is successful, for ],i;e spring 

flow of sincere viscerotonm H «e ^ P At social gossip 

water. At funerals he shed classification, group =b. 

and small talk he is ardently m <*aract^ ^ n,„,ost every 

Case 182, temperamentally a run, fight, or 

sense. He has poor pi'l'®'" genual strength. He is distinct > 
throw, and has no eompensmojj^ , mast ur- 

hypogenital and is nearly pretend that he has dates 

baL occasionally and '^““ Ped his situation. His /«rsmm » 
girls. He has never faced o P i,e is not, i.e., -a sue 

merely a muddled P‘e“"'^ . ^ profession.al social work u 
ful, normal young nta” __ recent psychoanalysis api> • 
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role. He plans a journalistic career. He reads widely but super- 
ficially. and blandly reveals an astonishing ignorance in complex 
fields at every opportunity. He knows he is a bluff, but feels ^at 
joiu-nalism has lots of room for a good bluff. Classification, 
group 2a. 

Case 184, temperamentally 4 - 3 - 4 » has developed in a direction 
opposite to that o£ case 183. He falls away from tlie 5 in viscero- 
tonia and advances to a 4 in cerebrotonia. This young medical 
student has the highest IQ in the entire series, and is regarded as 
one of the most promising people associated ■with the university. 
As his dean puts it, he “has everything.” He is modest and per- 
sonally serene, %vell relaxed. The impression he makes is ahvays 
good. Instructors and superiors seem to expect him to do well, 
but he surprises by doing superbly well. He has a quiet, friendly 
smile, and a disconcerting mental alertness is seen in his face when 
his myopic eyes are observed closely. He does not seem ever to 
be pressed in his tvork, or to be behind in his schedule. He likes 
women and boasts of a “mistress.” Classification, group j. 

Case 185, temperamentally 4-4*4, seems to be caught in the per- 
plexing entanglements of overendowment. He is gifted in several 
difierent directions, hence finds the greatest difficulty in making 
a vocational adjustment. He is, in different moods, a poet, art 
critic, scientist, libertine and ascetic. At times he is sociophilic, at 
umes painfully sociophobic. He found sociologists “but a step re- 
moved from YMCA secretaries,” and he now finds biologists 
“crude and unimaginative.” Yet he has done fairly well in both 
fields and has an excellent general record. He will grow much 
heavier in a few years and in all probability -will then settle into 
a more comfortable outlook. He may then make a better adjust- 
ment. This is often the way with endomorphs. The 5-3-3 is a rare 
somatotype in the mental hospitals. Classification, group 2b. 


The 5.3.4 

(VHP 273 — Fig. 15) 

One example. Gise 186, temperamentally 4-3-5, lias made a 
good integration in his orvn rvay by falling back in the second 
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only a young lady, but a nic • ^nd for 

and the teacup are lus weapons b fortunately 

ego fulfillment. They serve J 

low in sexuality. For h™ there Mary 

disquieting quarter, and is i phony collection cloaks 

Baker Eddy and counterpoi . y Classification, 

no hidden pitfalls, either for man or for worn 

group 2a* 


The 5-4-»’s 

(VHP II}— P'S- V) 

Two examples, each “ ®“oatoyf well-groomed young 

peramentally 6-4-1. is ^ vi^ro ’ ^ goodly paunch under 

irishman with high color in his in an extroverted 

his belt. He is ambitious, expa j nutlook seems 

way. He has two gifts, l^—^rtTgh no intellectual ambi- 
very bright in a materia educational exposure. At — , 

tions have taken "® „„„ of 142/' >»• 

this young man has a bloo p ,ife. Note that 

candidate for trouble from jn.o components 

in this instance the total “^^"SXJ^^eiated with excellent soca 
against 1 in the third .he second and third against 

adjustment. A ^"’"“^rand third against die second is usuallj 
the first, or in the ""t • classification, group -«■ 

associated with serious „ 5,,o„s reversal of a dominance 

Case 188, temperamentally d 5 is an inCTcmen 

between the first “"d „ressential phpical sof'"^ 

of aggression here which belie , j prowess he cannot 

weSss of the man. In P>->;;"dl.bich he lives. M’hen Ins 

support the truculent fierso b ^ 

blufi is called he is is not as a rule -'erely P " 

AlUiou_gh his blult ts ° -softness el-1 


«.u.0Ugh his mull IS—— -softness ami 

ished. Possibly this « °- alse agSte«ion" ean be miegrateii 

times. Perhaps Uiis kind of 
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The 6 -i«3 

(VHP iy6—Fig. ^y) 

One example o£ this rare somatotype. Case 193, tempera- 
mentally 5-2-4, borders closely upon the FroehUch syndrome. His 
family has money and possibly a thousand dollars or more has 
been spent on endocrine therapy for him. A little tuft of pubic 
hair has sprouted and it is said that his voice has deepened, but 
he remains hypogenital, and his somatotype is still the same. His 
social adaptation is a very good one. He is always pleasant and 
cooperative. "While affectionate and overly dependent upon social 
support, he is not aggressively so, but on the contrary his modesty 
and shyness attract much friendly notice. Within the limits of 
his almost complete lack of sexuality, his outlook seems to be 
excellent. Classification, group 2a, 


AUe D-2-2 S 


(VHP ip5~~Fig. 60) 

in the ® temperamentalincrement 

tion component and both achieving excellent integra- 

the tmdidtnal^^jon^fat boy ntl’ “ K “ ““mple of 

humanly possible. Indeed Icerfom f f“P°“‘bility as is 

Imvshlp constitute die dmme sonir oTh’" f 
consistently lived un to I.:. ® f persona, and he has 

have found happy inteirrati*"^'*”"i endomorphs who 

bluff of sexuality, but in co°" pattern, he makes a great 

in endomorph)- he has sm^l"°" teacli a 6 

sexuality. He drinks a good dearb ‘.“n “ “ ootually low in 

drunk or to show somatoroti ’ never been known to be 

seems only to cnliancc hi “"dcr alcohol. This drug 

enhance Ins viscerotonic propensities. It is almost 
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impossible to avoid the conclusion that alcohol "agrees with" and 
is in a sense good for” such a person. Classification, group oa. 

^ Case 195, temperamentally 5-4-2, shoira a pattern somewhat 
similar to the last although he is more active and more energetic. 
He has the same buoyant good humor and optimism, the same 
freedom from restraint or doubt, and the same general popular- 
ity and acceptability. He is a bustling "go-getter” and although 
in some respects rude and overbearing, he seldom encounters 
serious resentment. He is never pugnacious. His aggression takes 
the form of perseverance and gooinatured insistence, of ener- 
getic sociability and omnipresence, never the form of somatic 
threat or hostility. He is the kind with whom nobody becomes 
angry. He seems to be living out his pattern successfully, but tlie 
jump from 21/^ in mesomorphy to 4 in somatotonia is a tvide one. 
Such a person is under a continuous strain. He is carrying a five- 
ton load with a two-ton truck. Sooner or later the strain is cer- 
tain to tell in one way or another. This young man’s physical 
health has so far been excellent. As he groivs older and runs into 
organic pathology of some sort, there is likely to be a decided 
change of personality, but with so low a mesomorphy he is not 
likely to become manic. Classification, group sa. 


The 6-3-1 

(VHF ato — Fig. ja) 

A single example. Case 196, temperamentally D..j-i, presents a 
personality still further out in tlic direction taken by the last two. 
Combining a total of 10 in the first two components against i in 
tlie tltird, and possessing a m.assivc. heavy body iriih no ecto- 
morphic dysplasia, tliis young man rings as tnic to himself as a 
ripe pumpkin. He knoivs exactly what he ivams, has the energy 
to work hard for it, and tlie viscerotonia to buifer his contacts. 
He is .as crude and insensitive as men can be. anti so ghmonous 
tliat the woman who runs his boardinghouse threatens 10 feed him 
on the kitchen door. His snore is so loud and famous that two of 
his classmates once made a recording of it "for posterity." lint lie 
reflects warmth and he is w-cll liked. Should be lease the medical 
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school a distinct loss would be felt by all who know him, and that 
is nearly everybody. Classification, group 2a, 


The 6-3-3 

(VHP 200 — Fig. 61) 

One example. Case 197, temperamentally 5-4-3, is an “aristo- 
cratic” Jewish youth. He comes from good stock, sho^vs fine qual- 
ity both in physique and personal deportment, and has made a 
brilliant record, particularly in mathematics. He is relaxed and 
sociophilic, likes alcohol, and under its influence tends to become 
somewhat offensively viscerotonic. He is highly sexed for his 
somatotype, both morphologically and functionally, and is popu- 
lar with women. He is passionately devoted to classical music, 
and especially Bach. A heavily loaded temperament, we see, does 
not always lead to frustration. Classification, group i. 


The 7-i-i*s 

(VHP so^—Fig. lA) 

Two examples of this scarce somatotype. One is gluttonous and 
v.scerot.c The o*er has made a fairly good adjusSnent. 

_ , ^ ’/^"'PS'^n'entally 6 i-i, presents what appears to be 

lope ess picture. He has a low IQ, is uncontrollably greedy, and 
emams nearly as dependent upon others as a baby. No effort has 
shame”'^*'”*!^-'” in him any sense of purpose, or 

whicli’ha/? children in a family 

otlier public charity, although several of the 

"P independent existences. This 

tributil inT^r"'' '>’= niorphological dis- 

mbuuon m die direction of underendowment. Clasdncation, 

fawreol^^'in,'^'""’?'^''^' 'ncceeded in making a 

maiiuLs a E°od uork in his classes, 

likable and obliv' ' die time, and is known as a 

ging young man. He suffers from intermittent 
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periods of melancholy depression, however, and during tliesc 
periods he is peculiarly emotional, sometimes crying alone in his 
room for hours. He never shows any corresponding "manic” 
tendency. There are no periods of euphorial expansion or intensi- 
fied aggression. His sexuality is very low. During and immediately 
following his periods of melancholy he tends to be pious. His 
present plan is to accept a scholarship to a theological seminary 
and to enter the ministry. Classification, group ob. 


The 7-3-1 
(VHP 3ia— Kg. 7s) 

One example. Case 200, temperamentally 6-4-1, is a prominent 
figure on the campus. Few important events transpire without 
his having a hand in them. A regular on the football team for 
three years, he is also prominent in dramatics, in campus politics, 
and in the interfraternity council. He has inexhaustible energy 
and good nature, knoivs everybody "worth knowing” by his first 
name, and is conspicuously present at urhatever is going on. 
Withal, he has found time to make a fairly good college record 
and has been admitted to the medical scliool. Although hypo- 
genital, he lays claim to a goodly interest in sexuality, and has a 
lewd eye for feminine beauty. He is at his best when slightly 
alcoholized. Classification, group aa. 


A NOTE ON NATURE VERSUS NURTURE 

Although tlrese studies u-cre carried out mainly to develop and 
standardize a tcdiniquc for diagnosing temperament, they have 
also yielded a degree of clarification of tltc general statistical inter- 
relationships among the morphological and temperamental sari- 
ablcs. An analysis of these relationships is presented in the cliapicr 
ivhich follou'5. 

If anyilu'ng is clcmonstnitcd conclusively by iIjc snuly as a 
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whole, it is this: that neither the somatotype alone, nor any other 
single factor, will suffice to “explain” a personality. Persons of tlie 
same somatotype frequently develop into singularly different 
kinds of people. Note especially the diverging personalities devel- 
oping from the somatotype 2-3-5, 3 *^^ study the contrasts of per- 
sonality seen in the following pairs of cases— each pair falling 
xvithin a single somatotype: cases 80 and 81, 137 and 138, 170 and 
* 7 ^' 175 ^rid 176, 183 and 184, 189 and 190. Furthermore, al- 
though the correlation between somatotype and temperament, 
taken at large, is of about the order -j- ,80 (see p. 400), so many 
(apparently secondary) variables are at ^vork that the specific 
manifestations of temperament can be predicted from the somato- 
type only within very wide limits. 

That a person who is 5 in mesomorphy will express a fair 
amount of aggression can be predicted, almost with certainty. But 
ow he will express it, and through what traits of aggression, can- 
not e predicted without a knowledge of many secondary factors, 
among which the environmental history unquestionably plays an 
important role. ^ i / r / 


On^ the other hand, unless the technique of analysis we have 
use IS grossly misleading, it is equally clear that the somatotype 
other constuutionaUy determined characteristics need to be 
account in any successful effort to interpret a person- 

not ordina^'^ "conditioned," and mesomorphs do 

sets of var' cerebrotonic characteristics. Two major 

humanTert ^ *<= determination of a 

or directing Murnces.^ endowment, and the molding 

enfpSetrs? “ try to de- 

Each generation ° * variables and then the other, 

leaning too far in^tlT* discover that thought has been 

follows Thirtv ve ^ °"e direction, and a violent overcorrection 
hear ^a^all I clld ^7 “ Psychology to 

mined by his (instinctive! r7- become was largely predeter- 
often encounter the equillvT c"''°'™ent. Today we 

comtitudonal side of Uie dL. 7'*“' genetic and 

p ture IS no more than an irrelevant 
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constant — that personality arises almost wholly from ^vhat happens 
after birth. 

That such diametrically opposed dogmas should have become 
successively fashionable within half the span of a century is re- 
markable. How could it happen? 

One seemingly unavoidable conclusion is that we have been 
very much confused as to what is to be meant by personality. The 
term can be defined in such a manner as to include (i) only 
learned attributes, or (2) only genetically determined attributes. 
Or it can be defined willy-nilly to support one’s o^vn hypotheses. 
For our own part we propose no intolerance as to the definition 
of personality, and especially we desire to avoid taking sides in 
the ancient warfare between schools of nurture and schools of 
nature. The studies which have been summarized in the present 
chapter seem only too poignantly to drive home the lesson that a 
psychology of personality must rest upon techniques of both con- 
stitutional and environmental analysis. 



CHAPTER VII 


STATISTICAL RELATIONS AMONG 
TEMPERAMENTAL AND MORPHOLOGICAL 
VARIABLES 

r THIS chapter ^ve turn to statistical data and to correlations 
among the different variables "which have been described. 
Here we shall see that achievement, as defined in the previous 
chapter, is found to be somewhat related to the manner in which 
temperament reflects the somatotype. When the series of 200 cases 
is arranged according to achievement groups, morphological and 
temperamental factors appear to have played a differentiating 
role in determining achievement, and a study of the means and 
standard deviations of the primary components within the respec- 
tive achievement groups points toward the same conclusion. 

We shall also consider the important matter of the correlations 
found to exist between the static components of morphology on 
the one hand and the dynamic components of temperament on 
the other. Analysis of the intercorreiations among these different 
variables indicates a closer relation between the morphological 
and temperamental levels than has previously been supposed to 
exist. In addition there are several instructive connections to be 
noted betiveen the primary components (both physical and tem- 
peramental) and various second-order aspects of physique and 


achievement among various patterns of personauty 

Tl here There is Perfect Agreement betweeii Temperament and 
Somatotype. 


fl, ^ somatotypes. the indices o£ temperament. an( 

fy/. groups for the 200 cases. Perfect agreement be 

n somatotype and temperament is seen to be uncommon 
lere are hut 14 instances of it in the series. Seven of these 1. 
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Table 3 


SHOWING THE SOMATOTYPE. THE INDEX OF TEMPERAMENT AND THE 
ADJUSTMENT GROUP FOR THE 200 CASES 


No. Soxn. IT Group No. Som. IT Group No. Som. IT Croup 


J. 

1x7 

216 

2b 

JO - 

*53 

2. 

.126 

236 

\ 

J '- 

*54 

3- 

is6 

»37 

3a 

J *- 

262 

4- 

127 

236 

2b 

JJ - 

262 

5' 

154 

254 

2b 

54' 

262 

6. 

»54 

164 

3b 

55' 

262 

7- 

162 

272 

3b 

S6. 

262 

8. 

171 

36* 

2a 

57' 

262 

9 - 

171 

261 

2a 

58. 

263 

10. 

172 

263 

2a 

59' 

263 

11, 

217 

316 

2b 

60. 

27X 

12. 

225 

3*6 

3d 

61. 

3*5 

^3’ 

225 

236 

1 

62. 

3*5 

14. 

225 

315 

4 

63. 

3*5 

^ 5 - 

226 

326 

3d 

64. 

325 

16. 

226 

326 

3d 

63. 

3*5 

17' 

226 

317 

2b 

66. 

334 

18. 

226 

*35 

1 

67' 

334 

19. 

226 

225 

2b 

6S. 

334 

so. 

X35 

136 

2b 

69. 

331 

ai . 

*35 

137 

3a 

70. 

SS4 

32. 

*35 

*44 

1 

7^' 

334 

V‘ 

*35 

154 

2b 

;*• 

334 

34. 

*35 

145 

2a 

73' 

334 

^5' 

*35 

236 

2b 

74' 

355 

a6. 

*35 

344 

S3 

75' 

335 

37- 

*35 

336 

3a 

96. 

335 

28. 

*35 

335 

1 

77- 

335 

29. 

23O 

25C 

2b 

98. 

335 

30. 

*41 

*54 

2b 

79' 

343 

3^' 

*44 

334 

23 

80. 

343 

3^' 

244 

»54 

2b 

Sr. 

343 

33' 

*44 

354 

sb 

82. 

343 

34' 

*41 

*41 

2a 

83. 

343 

35' 

*44 

*45 

2b 

84' 

543 

36. 

*45 

*45 

1 

85. 

343 

37' 

*45 

541 

sa 

S6. 

343 

38. 

*45 

>37 

3* 

Sj' 

544 

39' 

*45 

*45 

1 

ss. 

544 

40. 

*5* 

*73 

sb 

89. 

344 

4^' 

*53 

2O3 

Sd 

90. 

344 

4^' 

*53 

*C3 

sb 

pt. 

341 

43 ' 

*53 

* 7 * 

3l> 

93' 

S44 

44' 

*53 

344 

sa 

93' 

541 

43 ' 

*53 

*54 

5d 

94' 

344 

46' 

*53 

>64 

ab 

93' 

544 

47 ' 

*53 

tCs 

22 

96. 

5fl 

4S' 

*53 

263 

Sd 

97' 

341 

49' 

*53 

*51 

lb 

9S' 

344 


362 

2 a 

99 

' 544 434 sa 

*54 

2 b 

100. 345 336 ga 

35* 

2 a 

JOI. 

• 345 

< 344 1 

262 

2 a 

102. 

• 55* 

45* 2 a 

271 

2 a 

103. 

352 

S 71 sb 

35* 

1 

104. 

35* 

353 sd 

$61 

2 a 

X03. 

35* 

443 23 

*7* 

3a 

106. 

35* 

362 sb 

353 

1 

107. 

353 

453 *a 

263 

3d 

X08. 

353 

354 *a 

36> 

2 a 

109. 

353 

354 3 d 

435 

3* 

IXO. 

353 

453 2* 

4*5 

2 b 

xrr. 

355 

362 sb 

3*6 

2 b 

X12. 

353 

441 2 * 

3*5 

3d 

x/ 3 . 

354 

453 JC 

3*4 

4 

X14. 

354 

X 63 i 

335 

1 

///. 

554 

5 C 3 sb 

*44 

1 

Xi6. 

354 

444 *b 

434 

sa 

X27. 

5 O 1 

S 7 J sa 

*45 

2 b 

118. 

sc« 

45* *a 

544 

sa 

xxp. 

3 C 1 

47> *b 

334 

sa 

120. 

SCs 

45* *a 

334 

j 

xax. 

5 C 2 

S 71 sa 

333 

4 

X32. 

36 * 

sCg sb 

*45 

1 

123. 

4*4 

8*5 *b 

435 

1 

124. 

4*4 

5>4 4 

335 

sa 

X23. 

4*4 

4*5 3 d 

3*5 

sa 

126, 

4*5 

315 4 

334 

23 

137' 

4*5 

4*4 > 

351 

2 b 

X3S. 

4*5 

431 1 

*53 

2 b 

139. 

435 

5*4 *b 

45* 

S3 

X30. 

453 

834 *b 

344 

S3 

131. 

433 

414 *b 

313 

3 a 

X}3. 

454 

544 *b 

355 

23 

*;;• 

454 

535 ** 

444 

sa 

i34' 

454 

3*5 ** 

2 C 3 

Sb 

f33‘ 

431 

443 SC 

*45 

1 

t}6. 

434 

535 sb 

315 

1 

*37' 

435 

5*5 sa 

*54 

t 

/;5. 

435 

314 *b 

*41 

3 d 

*39' 

435 

314 « 

354 

S3 

140. 

4(* 

35* ** 

341 

sa 

*4*' 

44* 

555 3 d 

345 

1 

143. 

41* 

543 *> 

*53 

sb 

*43- 

44* 

445 

443 

3* 

*44' 

44* 

55* *> 

353 

sa 

*43' 

443 

451 5 c 

335 

sd 


443 

855 4 

444 

sa 

*47' 

443 

85* ** 
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Table 3 — {Continued) 


No. 

Som. 

IT < 

Group 

No. 

Som. 

IT 

Group 

No. 

Som. 

IT 

Group 

J48. 

443 

354 

2b 

j66. 

45* 

461 

2b 

184. 

533 

434 

1 

149. 

443 

35* 

2a 

i6j. 

45* 

361 

2b 

185. 

533 

444 

2b 

150. 

443 

453 

2b 

168. 

453 

444 

2b 

286, 

534 

4*5 

2a 

151. 

443 

433 

2a 

269. 

453 

344 

SC 

187. 

541 

641 

2a 

152. 

443 

444 

2a 

I^O. 

453 

36* 

2a 

288. 

541 

45* 

2b 

^ 53 ’ 

443 

354 

2b 

JJX. 

453 

444 

2b 

289. 

54* 

433 

2b 

154. 

443 

534 

SC 

173. 

461 

55* 

2b 

290. 

542 

631 

2a 

^553 

443 

354 

3C 


461 

37* 

3 > 

292. 

543 

434 

2a 

156. 

444 

345 

1 

^74- 

5** 

6 i* 

4 

292. 

543 

534 

2a 

^ 57 - 

444 

354 

2b 

^75* 

5*4 

4*5 

4 

293. 

613 

524 

2a 

158. 

444 

444 

2a 

276. 

5*4 

444 

X 

294. 

622 

632 

2a 

159. 

444 

543 

2a 

177. 

53* 

632 

2a 

295. 

622 

543 

2a 

160. 

451 

353 

1 

278. 

53* 

641 

2a 

296. 

631 

641 

2a 

161. 

43» 

54* 

3C 

279. 

53* 

443 

2a 

297. 

632 

543 

1 

162. 

45» 

362 

2a 

180. 

533 

524 

2a 

2^. 

711 

611 

4 

163. 

45* 

443 

2a 

181. 

533 

623 

2b 

299. 

7x1 

6*3 

2b 

164, 

45* 

453 

1 

28s. 

533 

5*4 

4 

200. 

73* 

641 

2a 

i6s. 

45* 

444 

2b 

j8). 

533 

63* 

2a 






fall in achievement group aa— the group called normal-without- 
„ “ Stoup 2b, the group called normal-through- 

ettort. Three fall m achievement group i (superior achievement), 
an two are in group 3d (miscellaneous maladaptation). All the 
perfect agreements except one fall among the a’s and g’s in endo- 
^ presents the cases showing perfect agreement. 

, . somatotypes in Table 4 are fairly common and an odd 
ing a out them is this: in no instance is the first component 
predominant, and in every case but one (case 64, a 3-2-5) the first 

whTl ” other components. Taken as a 

ole, this IS a normal, excellenUy adapted group of people. 


Table 4 

OURTEEN CASES SHOWNG PERFECT AGREEMENT BETWEEN SOMAI 

type and temperament 


No. Som. IT Group 
*36 *36 2b 

31 - *44 *44 2a 

*45 *45 1 

39- *45 *45 1 

3’- *54 *54 *b 


No. 

Som. 

IT 

Group 

No. 

Som. 

IT 

Group 

53- 

S9’ 

262 

*63 

262 

*63 

2a 

Sd 

76. 

83. 

335 

343 

335 

343 

sa. 

2a 

64. 

325 

S*5 

3d 

P** 

344 

344 

2a 

7*’ 

334 

534 

2a 

258. 

444 

444 

2a 

72. 

334 

334 

1 




and Sornalotype° between Temperame 

a disagreement as large as two degre 
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between temperament and somatotype in one of the components 
These are the folloiving. 


Table 5 

ELEVEN CASES SHOWING RADICAL DISAGREEMENT BETIVEEN SOMATO- 
TYPE AND TEMPERAMENT 


No. 

Som, 

IT 

Group 

No. 

Som. 

IT 

Group 

No. 

Som. 

IT 

Group 

2 Z. 

235 

*37 

3a 

43‘ 

253 

27s 


lyS. 

5*4 

444 

1 

25- 

235 

154 

2b 

103. 

352 

27* 

2b 

182. 

533 

5*4 

4 

38. 

245 

137 

Sa 

160. 

45* 

353 

1 

jpp. 

711 

625 

2b 

40. 

«52 

173 

2b 

165. 

452 

444 

ab 





The first of these, 

case 2: 

[, jumps 

from 5 

in eclomorphy 

to the 


extreme 7 in cerebrotonia and presents a personaHty so cerebrotic 
that the prognosis must be considered poor. 

Case 23, also a 2-3*5 somatotype, jumps from 3 in meso- 
morphy to 5 in somacotonia to establish a somatotonic predomi- 
nance which reverses the morphological predominance betu'ccn 
the second and third components. This youtli has fallen into 
bitter somatorotic hostility toward his environment and even 
toward his species as a whole. But he has thrown unusual mental 
and volitional resources into the struggle and he appears to stand 
a good chance to survive. His resistance to disintegration should 
sound a warning for any who may need it, against the misconcep- 
tion that a personality can be explained or a career predicted from 
constitutional data interpreted independently of their social set- 
ting. To try to explain a person.ality from the constitutional pat- 
tern alone is as futile as to attempt such an c.\pIanation solely 
from the life history of the individual. 

Case 38 is a personality remarkably similar to case 21, altliougli 
morpliologically a 2-4-5 instead of 2-3-5. hhc case 21, jumps 
all die way from 5 in cctomorphy to 7 in cerebrotonia, and the 
cerebrotic strain under whicli he Jives is a painful thing to svnich. 

Case 40 jumps from 5 in mesomorphy to 7 in soni.ato(onia. lie 
is perhaps a classic illustration of ovcrcompcnsational som.itorosb, 
but like case 23 lie .appears to be making good under great jucs- 
surc. Case 43 shows nearly the s-imc pattern as case 40. but imliU 
the latter has failed to achieve s.rii 5 faciory social adjustment and 
iv'ill probably commit repeated acts of violence until Ijc is tic- 
stroyed. Case 103 is a tliird example of the long jump from 5 in 
mesomorphy to 7 in somatotoni.i. Tliis is one of the most ohjec* 
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tionably aggressive” youths we have seen in an academic environ- 
ment, but he is apparently happy and physically healthy. 

Case 160 advances from the minimal 1 in ectomorphy to 3 in 
cerebrotonia, ■while case 165 advances from 2 to 4 in tliis same 
third component. The first of these two, temperamentally S' 5 ' 3 ’ 
is well embarked on a brilliant career. The second, temperamen- 
tally 4-4-4, seems to be a victim of some degree of tempveramental 
overloading but is making a good adjustment. 

Case lyG advances from the weak 2 in mesomorphy to 4 in 
somatotonia and is making an academic success -without the 
physique to back up his 4 in somatotonia. Probably this particu- 
lar kind of success is possible only in an artificially protective 
environment such as academic life offers. 

Case 182 presents the only example in our series of a person 
tailing back two degrees in a component. He falls back from 3 in 
mesomorphy to the minimum of 1 in somatotonia. He is classed 
as a constitutional defective. 


C^e 199, like case 160, advances from 1 in ectomorphy to 3 in 
cerebrotonia, achieving a fairly good integration of his difficult 
t)-s-S temperament and y-i-i physique. 

a ” “Stance find the first component 

tvn. ™ * radical two-degree discrepancy between somato- 

hrntnn' ‘s highly Suggestive. Somatotonia and cere- 

awav h ^ regarded as biological adventurings 

siom viscerotonia. (That they are exten- 

neeativp '™ ifferent directions is indicated by the high 

th?e tw^r b«ween them. See Table 14.) It i^ay be that 
depart morp°^a°”u"^ unusual circumstances, to 

viscerotonia. Hoi^vlr Z <5°“ 

temperament in general for Z morphology and 

=11 three components (Table 

agreemem he,,,... liable 14). The dramauc extremes of dis- 

confined to the secZ'^ZdX Z are apparently 

disaffreement is k u components, but the average 

wa“no Ze „ rlS™' components. There 
three degrees, in an7“tZ"'" “ disagreement as great as 

Among dte 1. cases making up Table 5 are a examples of 
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achievement group 1; 5 of group 2b; 2 of group 3a; 1 of group 3b; 
and 1 of group 4. The conspicuous absence of any representatives 
of ^oup 2a (the normals") from this list indicates tliat a severe 
strain on the personality is associated with so wide a disparity 
between morphology and temperament. But it does not follow 



Tfc. 6. A Sclietnatic Two-dimcmionaC rrojcction of (fie Tfieoreifcaf 5pa(iaf i?e- 
lati'onsliips among the Knonm Somatotj-pcs. 


that such a strain per se leads necessarily to maJntlaptalion. In* 
deed, more than half of these people have made good adjustments 
to their social world, and there is food for thought in llic fact 
that two representatives of gronp i arc found here. Tiiat is i8 
per cent. If i8 per cent of Ujc whole population could he clashed 
as group j, tJic future might perhaps be fncctl \vith equanimity. 

Figure 6 will perhaps assist a reader not familiar with the theory 
of somaioiyping to visualize what is meant by a radical disagree- 
ment between tempemment and the somaiotypc. Contained 'viilu'n 
the triangle is a schcm.ttic tiro-dimensionaJ projection of the 
theoretical spatial rclaiionslups among the 7G knou7i somatoiipcs. 
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In looking at this figure it must be borne in mind that the third 
dimension (depth) has been telescoped or collapsed into a flat 
surface. A more adequate three-dimensional scheme representing 
the geometrical distribution of the somatotypes is to be found on 
p. 117 of The Varieties of Human Physique. Figure 6 offers a 
simple device by which anyone can tell at a glance hoiv far apart 
t\vo somatotypes are, or how far an individual’s index of tem- 
perament differs from his somatotype. Note that when the differ- 
ence is merely a variation of one degree in one component, the 
two somatotypes or the somatotype and the index of temperament 
are always contiguous, while as the differences increase the posi- 
tions diverge, and other somatotypes tend to intervene. If the 
t^vo are contiguous, or nearly so, and no other somatotype tends 
to interpose itself, it may ordinarily be supposed that no great 
effort of adaptation has been called for. If, on the other hand, the 
somatotype and the index of temperament are far apart, it is well 
to be prepared to encounter perplexing problems of adaptation. 


3. Where the Index of Temperament Falls Outside the Range of 
Known Somatotypes. 

Among the 200 cases are 21 whose indices of temperament fall 
outside the range of kno^vn somatotypes. These we have called 
the ' out-of-bounds" temperaments. They present the following 13 
permutations of numerals which have not been found among the 
somatotypes: 1-3-7. 1-6-4, 1-7-3. 2-7-2, 3-1-7. 3-3-6. 3-6-3. 3-7-2, 
4-7 1. 3-2-4, 3-3'3 2nd 6-1-1. Of these new permutations, the 

rst 9 epan from morphological occurrence in the direction of 
oyerendo^vment. toward the hypothetical or imaginary 7-7-7 (see 
f,’h 0/ Human Physique). The last 4 

, . ^ 5, ii'^ction of underendowment, toward the hypo- 

I ^ presence of new permutations among the in- 

In the questions oE theoretical interest, 

these new • ™urse have no way of knowing tvhether 

ties set hv"!, ^^Ptesent actual departures outside the bounda- 
indicate 7 variation, or whether they 

tile instrument f ^tupcrfection o£ our administration of 

be noted thit nr,”*^ ™“sunng temperament. In any event it will 

dceree in one r ° permutations varies more than one 

hegree tn one component from some knot™ somatotype. 
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Our observations on psychotic patients indicate tliat indices of 
temperament occur (pathologically) which fall further outside the 
morphological distribution than do any of the above list. We think 
that among manics such temperaments as the 4-7-2, and the 5-6-2 
occur. These are two degrees removed from anything that occurs 
morphologically. Similarly, among constitutional defectives, and 
among patients labeled schizophrenia simplex we have made out 
what seem to be such indices as 3-1-4 and 4-1-3. These also are 
two degrees removed from the nearest known somatotype. And 
in a recent study of a group labeled paranoid schizophrenia, we 
found what looks astonishingly like a 2-5-6 and also a 2-6-5. 

But in these studies of psychopathology we are severely handi- 
capped by the difficulty in adequately reconstructing tlie patient’s 
history, and also by the fact that we are observing him only under 
conditions of artificial restraint. Such difficulties can perhaps be 
met, but they have not yet been met, and we cite these indications 
only as directional pointings. 

The 2 1 cases who depart temperamentally from nature’s school- 
yard of somatotypes make up a striking group. Table 6 lists them, 
together ivith their somatotypes and their classifications according 
to achievement of social adjustment. 


TABtE C 

LISTING TWENTY-ONE CASES WHOSE INDICES OF TEMrZRASfENT FALL 
OUTSIDE THE RANGE OF KNOWN SO.MATOTTPES 


No. 

Som. 

/r 

Croup 


iz6 

*37 

Sa 


*54 


3b 

7* 

iCz 

27 * 

Sb 


*25 

315 

4 

^7* 

tt6 

317 

sb 

Sf. 

*35 

*37 

5* 

^7- 

*35 

336 

5* 


A’o. 

Som. 

/r 

Group 


*45 

»sr 

53 

yo. 

*5* 

»73 

sb 

47- 

*53 

* 7 * 

3 b 


*53 

»C4 

ab 

57- 

t6z 

*7* 

3* 


3*5 

3*4 

4 

77- 

534 

SS3 

4 


No. 

Som. 

IT* 

Croup 

lOO. 

543 

33^ 

32 

7/3. 

354 

363 

sb 

77?. 

3Ci 

47* 

sb 

735. 

425 

S>5 

4 

7/5. 

4<5 

533 

4 

*77* 


37* 

5* 

7Jk?. 

711 

Cii 

4 


This table would seem to rcdcct the implacability with whicli 
nature punishes those who deviate too far from her conventions. 
Note tliat only 5 of the 21 have been able to escape an apparently 
hopeless social maladjustment (groups 3 and .j). 9^,’''' ^ 
achieve grottp ah, 4 arc "out-or-hoiinds somatotonics" (cases .|0. 
.jG, 114 and iig). Only one of the "oiu-oMxmmls ccrchrotoiucs 
(case 17) has found a persona svhidi meetl hii problem. 

Still more striking is the absence of visevrotoma ham ibis com- 
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pany. In only 2 o£ the 21 cases does this component exceed a 
strength o£ 3, and in only one instance is it the dominant com- 
ponent. That instance is one of temperamental underendotvment 
(case 198). Just as the first component is rarely involved in a 
radical discrepancy bettveen somatotype and temperament, it 
seems likewise to be rarely involved in a temperamental depar- 
ture from the boundaries set by morphology. 

The 6 examples of group 4 (constitutional inferiority) among 
these 21 cases fall outside nature’s distribution on the side of 
insufficient total strength in the primary components, especially 
as regards somatotonia. The other 15 cases are examples of tem- 
peramental overendo^NTuent, and these are somewhat unequally 
divided between somatotonic and cerebrotonic predominance. 
There are 9 of the former and 6 of the latter. But nearly half of 
the somatotonics have achieved an acceptable pattern of life, 
while only one of the cerebrotonics has been so fortunate. 

The number of cases here is too small for generalization but 
the presence of four “adapted” or accepted somatotonics among 
such a group may indicate that nature (or man) is more tolerant 
of an excess of this component than of an excess of cerebrotonia. 
To be overly aggressive is perhaps not quite so severe a handicap 
as to be overly restrained, at least at the present point in Ameri- 
can civilization. Possibly we shall some day know enough about 
me^uring the strength of these two components to make use of 
eir respective thresholds for maladjustment as an indication of 
the state of the civilization. It may be that because of the value of 
somatotonia in "war and in the struggle for individual power and 
status, a re atively militaristic or predatory culture tends to place 
^ p emium on that component and to tolerate exaggerations of 
Its expre^ion. Perhaps as a culture departs from predation as its 
cen ra o jeca\e, the balance between somatotonia and the other 
omponents tends to swing back, and to de-emphasize somatotonia. 

^ T'emperament Reverses a Morphological 


in '^’hich the index o£ tern- 
are the following^ morphological dominances. These 
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Table 7 


LISTING NINETEEN CASES WHOSE INDICES OF TEMPERAMENT 
ONE OF THE MORPHOLOGICAL DOMINANCES 


REVERSE 


Na. 

Som. 

IT 

Group 


235 

*54 

2b 

SO. 

253 

362 

2 a 

9S- 

344 

443 

3C 

99 . 

344 

434 

2 a 

It}. 

354 

453 

3C 

JS2. 

sfe 

zGs 

2 b 

130 . 

433 

334 

2 b 


No. 

Som. 

IT 

Group 

73 a. 

434 

344 

2 b 


434 

443 

3 c 

139 . 

433 

344 

1 

745 . 

443 

434 

3 c 

^53- 

443 

354 

2 b 

^54- 

443 

534 

3 c 


Nq. 

Som. 

IT 

Group 


443 

354 

3C 

167 . 

45* 

542 

5C 

769 . 

453 

344 

3= 

786 . 

534 

4*5 

2 a 

191 . 

543 

434 

2a 

792 . 

543 

534 

2 a 


Eight of these young men, or 42 per cent of all the reversals, 
are caught in serious maladjustments (group 3c). Note that we 
refer to group 3c as made up of the dyscrasias associated with 
(we do not say caused by) temperamental reversal of a morpholog- 
ical dominance. We have no way of knowing tvhetlier the reversal 
is a causative factor here, or merely a correlate. Jn all probability 
the cause, if there is one, lies deeper than anyone lias yet pene- 
trated. 

In this series there are but three reversals of the first-order 
morphological dominance, that is to s.iy, of the dominance betivcen 
the strongest and the second strongest components. One of these, 
case 23, we have encountered before (p. 373). He not only reverses 
a first-order dominance but jumps two degrees in the second com- 
ponent and still makes an acceptable social adjustment. He is 
the exception who defies the rules. Case iGi reverses the first- 
order predominance between tlic first and second components. 
He falls into di/ficulties which are a little too mud) for him. 
Case 186 reverses his first-order cndomorphic-cctotnorphic pre- 
dominance to become a ccrcbrotonic and a happy, "well rclavcd 
one, with (temperamentally) decreased second component. Note, 
incidentally, tliat all tlircc of the rcvcmls ivho .arc cndoinorplis 
(the last three in the tabic) have made comfortable social adjust- 
ments witliout effort (group ea)- It may be iliat wlicn endomorphy 
predominates, the icmpcramcnml rcvcrs.al of a doinin.incc !>c- 
comes unimportant. Perhaps the relaxing effect of a prcdomin.ini 
first component is siifficicnt to override wii.itcvcr clistiirbancc may 
ordinarily be involved in a reversal* 

Of tl)c 8 unadnpicd rcvcTS,ils wlio arc classc<l In group 3c. .| 
reverse the first and third cojnponcnis (cases 55. 113. 133, and 
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i 6 g), while 3 reverse the second and third (cases 135* ^ 45 * 

154). The third component is involved in 7 o£ the 8 cases. There 
is but one instance o£ serious trouble associated with reversal of 
dominance between the first and second components, although 
there are 4 instances in which this reversal occurs (cases 99, 132, 
139 and 161). In the whole series case 139 is the only example of 
a reversed dominance who has achieved group 1. 

Note that nearly all of the reversals occur among what %ve call 
the mid-range somatotypes, or those limited to the permutations 
of the numerals 3, 4 and 5. Only 4 exceptions are seen in Table 7 
(cases 23, 50, 122 and 161). 

It must remain a possibility, of course, that the whole concept 
of reversal of a dominance is a spurious one arising from inade- 
quacy in our technique for measuring temperament. Perhaps the 
dominance is in reality never reversed. We may be placing too 
much weight on some of the traits and thereby deriving spurious 
indices of temperament. Supporting such a possibility is the fact 
that most of the reversals have been found among the mid-range 
people, whose temperaments are the most difficult to gauge. It is 
among this group that we are most likely to make mistakes. But 
contrary to such a likelihood is the fact that our reversals have 
been fairly evenly distributed among the components. We are 
not, apparently, overgauging one component at the expense of 
the others. 

One interesting observation to be made from Table 7 is the 
excellent representation o£ endomorphy there. Thirteen o£ the 
19 cases are at 4 or 5 in this component, Endomorphy is scarce 
among the people whose temperaments £all out o£ bounds or con- 
tradict rnorphology by two degrees. But the first component seems 
to constitute no impediment to the reversal o£ a dominance. 


ARRANGEMENT OF THE SERIES AS A WHOLE 
ACCORDING TO ACHIEVEMENT CROUPS 

^ shows the distribution o£ the 200 cases arranged ac- 
r mg to the categories o£ adaptational adjustment. There are 
many ways m which this material can be broken down for statistical 
analyse. The difficulty is that nearly all of our conventional 
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statistical devices are adapted onlj^ to describing the variations 
of one component at a time. In constitutional analysis, aver- 
ages and means taken on one component at a time are often o! 
little meaning because components do not vary in vacuo. It is the 
person as a whole that lives and reacts, not xnesoxnorphy or ecto- 
morphy as such. The 3 in mesomorphy in a 2-3-5 is psychologically 
a very different thing from the 3 in mesomorphy in a 4-3*5. In 
the one case mesomorphy holds a second-order dominance, in 
the other it is the weakest component. 

If we deal with averages and product-moment correlations, a 
1-3-6 and a 3-1-6 are lumped in together as if they were nearly 
alike. Bat nothing could he further from the truth. They are 
alike in possessing a 6 in ectomorphy, but in other respects tliey 
point in opposite directions. Taking what we believe to be a 
justifiable analogy from chemistry {whicli, as we know it, is far 
Tasle 8 


USTING THE 800 CASES ARRANGED ACCORDING TO ADArTATIONAL 
ADJVSTMEST 


Group I 

aa 

ab 




Sd 

4 

Som.lT 

Som.IT 

Som.IT 

Som.tT 

Som. IT 

5om./r 

Som.IT 

Som.tr 

itG S 36 

171 36 * 

117 siG 

xsG 137 

154 ■<‘4 

344 443 

tis sxG 

**S S‘5 

**5 *36 

174 s€i 

1*7 *S5 

*35 >37 


354 453 

xsC 3 *G 

3*5 3*1 

asG *35 

17 * 163 

*54 *54 

*35 356 

*53 *7* 

434 443 

ciC 3 tG 

334 333 

*35 *44 

*35 »45 

*17 3*0 

*45 *37 

345 *63 

443 434 

*53 *63 

4*1 5'4 

*55 335 

*35 344 

*sG 3*7 

sCs S 7 S 

46 * 57* 

443 531 

*53 *54 

4*5 S'5 

*45 *45 

*44 834 

ssG 1*5 

3*5 435 


443 354 

*53 *63 

443 333 

*45 *45 

*44 *41 

*35 *55 

345 53 C 


45* 54* 

*5} at>3 

5 >* Gix 

35* 

*45 344 

*35 >54 



453 344 

5*5 3*5 

5*4 4«5 

*63 353 

*53 344 

*35 *3C 




344 *41 

533 5*4 

334 335 

*53 * 6 * 

*36 *36 




341 335 

711 Cti 

834 *44 

*53 3®* 

*41 *54 




35* 553 


334 334 

*Cs 35 * 

*44 >54 




353 S5t 


335 *45 

tCx tCg 

*44 354 




4*4 4*3 


335 435 

xCx tjt 

*44 *45 




44* 353 


344 *45 

tCt 3 G 1 

*5* >73 






344 345 

*71 361 

*53 *C3 






344 *54 

334 434 

*53 *64 






S<4 345 

534 344 

*53 *34 






345 314 

354 534 

*54 *54 






354 *C3 

555 335 

3*3 4«5 






4*5 4*4 

335 3*5 

3*5 3*5 






4*5 434 

355 334 

334 *45 






435 344 

343 45* 

SIS 354 






444 345 

343 344 

SIS *53 






45* 353 

843 3 43 

341 *53 
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Table 8 — { Continued ) 


Group j 

sa 

2 b 

SomJT* 

SomJT 

SomJT 

452 453 

343 353 

35* *7* 

5*4 444 

343 444 

35* 36* 

533 434 

344 354 

353 36s 

635 543 

344 344 

354 363 


344 353 

354 444 


344 444 

361 47* 


344 434 

362 *63 


35* 45* 

4*4 3*5 


35* 443 

433 5*4 


353 453 

433 334 


353 354 

433 444 


353 453 

434 344 


353 444 

434 335 


361 37* 

435 344 

36* 45* 

443 3M 

36s 43* 

443 453 

362 *7* 

443 3M 

434 533 

444 3M 

434 3*5 

45* 444 

435 3*5 

45* 461 

44* 35* 

45* 361 

44* 543 

453 444 

44* 443 

453 444 

44* 53* 

461 55t 

443 35* 

533 6*3 

443 35* 

533 444 

443 433 

M» 45* 

443 444 

M* 433 

444 444 

7»* 6*3 


m M3 
45* 36* 
45 * 443 
453 56X 
53* 63* 
53* 64* 
53* 443 
533 5*4 

533 G3* 

534 4*5 
M* <*4* 
54* 63* 
543 434 
M3 534 
6»s S14 
Ctx Gjt 
6t* 543 
631 tL(* 
33* 


Grocp 1 
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simpler than human physiology and psychology), to average m the 
social reactions of a 1-3-6 with those of a 3-1-6 is like averaging m 
the chemical reactions of NaCl with HCl. One of these chemical 
compounds is a highly active acid, the other a neutral, inactive 
salt The 1-3-6 has a secondary somatotonic predominance and is 
often a trouhlesome. aggressive charaaer. Sf omarola and the 
Shakespearian Cassius are perhaps classic 1-3-6 s. 3->_6 >s an 
excessively weak, soft, effeminate, harmless person with the mus- 
cular strength of a girl and the resolution of a rabbit. 

In the field of constitutional analysis, statistical ta es asc 

not to interpret i„di,idual data to be 

ItudieTirlheir complexity before classification and analysis is 

“Snation of this table -caU that .Tfi P- cent ofjm^ 
cases fall into group i population. A reason- 

too high a figure for ' ; ..fcp^rcscntative,” but the 
able effort was made to keep the sen 1 brilliant 

selection was on a voluntary basis and P= P^ 
and gifted people were cncm.ragcd to participate 

Further, many of the P^Pj^ ' ^ conspicuous. IVe suspect 

re“r— is too heavily weighted at die 

cem of the -Ic-c ^ 3 h 

4), and .7 per cent are the geueml 

These figures are P"b.ap5 • weighting of the 

university Pt-P-'^-”"- " ji^ribution, for .8 of the subjects 
study at the lower administrative office, or tbrougb 

were referred dirougb unucnii) 
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ACHIEVEMENT AS RELATED TO THE MORPHOLOGICAL COMPONENTS 

Tables 9 and 10 give an indication of how much can be pre- 
dicted in the way of adaptational success from the somatotype alone. 


Tabls 9 

SHOWNG THE INaDENCE BY ADAPTATIONAL GROUP OF 200 CASES 
LISTED ACCORDING TO SOMATOTYPE 


Group z aa ab ja jd 


Somatotype 

117 

126 i 

127 
*54 
162 
*7* 

172 

217 

*25 1 

226 1 

*35 a 

236 

*44 

*45 a 

252 

*53 

*54 

262 1 

*63 l 

271 

3*5 

354 3 

335 s 

343 

344 4 

345 1 
35* 

553 

354 1 

361 

362 
4*4 

4*5 2 

433 

434 

435 » 
44* 

443 

444 I 

45* I 

45* I 



3 

4 


3 

3 
5 
5 

2 

4 


2 

S 


4 


8 

2 
1 

3 
t 

S 


3 


* 2 


3 


■f 
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Group 

Somatotype 

453 

461 

522 

524 

632 

533 

534 
54 * 

542 

543 
C13 
622 

631 

632 
711 
73 * 


Table g — (Cantinuetl) 

sb ja 


3^ 


It is dear from a glance at Table 9 that each of the adaptational 
groups is recruited from a wide range of somatotypcs. Group 2, 
for example, is drawn from practically tJie whole range of somato* 
types in the sense that every general region of the somatotype 
distribution is represented. Endomorphs, mesomorphs and ecto- 
morphs are all present. Yec Table 10 shows that they arc not all 
present in tlie same proportion. 


Table 10 

SHOWING THE INCIDENCES BY ADAPTATIONAL GROUP OP soo 
CASES LISTED ACCORDING TO THE PREDOMINANT COMPONENT 
IN THE SOMATOTYPE 


Croufi 

n 

ra 

■I 

ra 


je 


4 

Tol 4 l 


1 

1 

a 

g 

1 

1 

B 

1 

r. 

ll 

1 ■ 

r. 

J 


1 
a , 
" 1 

— J 

ih 

4 

J 

[1 

Saiiamorpbt 

MMonior;b> 

Ectomorpixa 

CtUiiccA 

Lsj 

s j 

1 

to 

19 

SO 

4ta 

tp 

40 

1 si 

91 1 

IJ I 

<9 1 

97 

30 

95 

95 

J 

I.J 

It 

I 5 

7 

4 

5 

^ 4 
tl 

6 1 

4 

4 

3 

i 4 j., 

4 I rs 

’h 

JO i 

TO / 
51 ( 
47 1 

' 15 

Jf 

ns 

To&aI 

” 1 

7J 

1 

7 

S 

t 

>4 

to 

9CM j 



Sixteen of the group 1 people arc prcdomin.mdy cctornofpIitV. 
while but 5 arc mesomorphs .and only 3 ^rc endomorph'. Tljiriy 
per cent of nil the ectomorphs in ilie total scries arc cljt«ctl in 
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group 1, as against lo per cent of the endomorphs and only 7 per 
cent of the mesomorphs. 

Group 2a (the naturally adapted group) shows a sharp contrast 
with group I. Here 50 per cent of the endomorphs are found, and 
41.5 per cent of the mesomorphs, as against only 19 per cent of 
the ectomorphs. The ectomorphs do not appear to fit into society 
as readily or as comfortably as do endomorphs and mesomorphs. 
Yet in the consequent effort to adapt, a considerably larger num- 
ber of the ectomorphs achieve the highest level of success (group 
1). A number of interesting questions arise. 


First of all, are there more ectomorphs in group 1 because ecto- 
morphs are more gifted in some fundamental sense, or is their 
achievement mainly an illustration of the compensatory prin- 
ciple? Have these people grown to the full human mental stature 
because they were bom to do so, or have they done it only be- 
cause, being physically weak, they had to in order to adapt? If 
we take the latter view, then is group 2a to be regarded as a sort 
of reservoir of good stock which did not and probably rvill not 
(within this lifetime) develop to its full mental possibilities, pre- 
sumably because it does not have to do so? 

There is, of course, another possibility to consider. Ectomorphy 
may have nothing to do with the mental development of people 
of ^oup 1 but may be an irrelevant concomitant. It may quite 

anH Ib between ectomorphy 

ml dilen" consciousness, both are by-products of biologi- 

muscuHr T The deficient digestive and 

pr“ducro7 ■ r ectomorphy may, for example, be a 
Souress Lrr (°-er)development of con- 

o£ somethin ^ concomitant not merely of ectomorphy but 
We mnnm biological degeneration, 

whole TtuX is”"'" sense this 

that wfLave nnT unfortunate 

meres! to Tnow be of great 

loglS disptritv bet " " morpho- 

whoHuMver! In r" bold for the 

randorre aTthZt^ir” l-be a 

live. At any rate iA niay have been essentially representa- 
y was not deliberately weighted eitlier with 
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ectomorphs or with gifted people, and a comparison of Table 3 
with Table 23a (p. 268, The Varieties of Human Physique) will 
show that the morphological distribution for our 200 c^es runs 
just about parallel with that for the general university popu- 

^^"^"uming for the moment that some such pneml 
as the one we found does hold for the university population, 
would it also hold for the population outside tlie universities? 
Probab y not It seems reasonable to suppose that the universities 

criteria of competitive existence and priority are to a de^ee re 
placeTby criteL favoring the more 

haps more and pedagogical 

other refuges, notably the c 

occupations, and the menta osp • for mental 

part refuges only. They do not o e ectomorpliy 

advancement. Perhaps the „ distinc- 

both physical qualities, 

tion through the exercise of ] , struggled to adapt in 
Group 2b (those who have “Mly stm^^^^ 

the face of domorplis, and 25 per cent of the 

morphs, 27 per cent of the ^P somatoiypes. 

ectomorphs, as weU as 5 p^^^ „„t of .he 

Note that group - as a rnesomorphs, as 

endomorphs and tor more^ b. ^^7 It is ccrt.ainly dear 

compared ■with 44 ^ university arc mainly endo* 

tliat the “normal" P'°P ^ 1,0m in the cndomorpl. mcso- 

morphs and mesomorplis. A I ^ijo„t an even chance 

morph morphological range app • j nd about a three- 

o£ being “normal” -‘'f " f JrC^'^iip =a or ab). An ecto- 
tomne chance if he ^ about a one-.n-r.ve 

morphic youth, ,vi.hou. dlort. and aixm. a 

(19 per cent) chance of "dapt- if he .nal-e. an 

tivo in-five (4.I per cent) c follow along in j"'‘ 

effort. The balanced *°'"''‘°^,'^.,n<l mesomorphs in this re.p«t 
same pattern as the as diilerent. 'n.e res. of ti.e 

It is the ectomorphs ^vho • 
population seems to set t >c 
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group 1, as against lo per cent of the endomorphs and only 7 per 
cent of the mesomorphs. 

Group 2a (the naturally adapted group) sho^vs a sharp contrast 
with group 1. Here 50 per cent of the endomorphs are found, and 
41.5 per cent of the mesomorphs, as against only 19 per cent of 
the ectomorphs. The ectomorphs do not appear to fit into society 
as readily or as comfortably as do endomorphs and mesomorphs. 
Yet in the consequent effort to adapt, a considerably larger num- 
ber of the ectomorphs achieve the highest level of success (group 
1). A number of interesting questions arise. 

First of all, are there more ectomorphs in group 1 because ecto- 
morphs are more gifted in some fundamental sense, or is their 
achievement mainly an illustration of the compensatory prin- 
ciple? Have these people grown to the full human mental stature 
because they were born to do so, or have they done it only be- 
cause, being physically weak, they had to in order to adapt? If 
we take the latter view, then is group 2a to be regarded as a sort 
of reservoir of good stock which did not and probably will not 
(within this lifetime) develop to its full mental possibilities, pre- 
sumably because It does not have to do so? 

There is, of course, another possibility to consider, Ectomorphy 
may have nothing to do with the mental development of people 
of group 1, but may be an irrelevant concomitant. It may quite 
easily be that while no causal relation exists'between ectomorphy 
and the full use of consciousness, both are by-products of biologi- 
cal degeneration due to spec/aliracion. The deficient digestive and 
muscular systems found in ectomorphy may) for example, be a 
product of specialization, and the (over)development of con- 
sciousness may be a concomitant not merely of ectomorphy but 
of something like a general process of biological degeneration. 
We cannot ans^ver such questions directly, but in one sense this 
whole study is an attempt toward an anstver. It is unfortunate 
that we have only 200 cases in the series. It would be of great 
interest to know whether or not such a clearly defined morpho- 
logical disparity between groups i and 2a would hold for tlte 
whole university population. The sample we used tvas not quite a 
random one, altliough it may have been essentially representa- 
tive. At any rate it was not deliberately weighted either with 
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ectomorphs or with gifted people, and a comparison of Table 
with Table 23a (p. 268, The Varieties of Human Physique) wii 
show that the morphological distribution for our 200 cases run 
just about parallel with that for the general university popu 
lation. 

Assuming for the moment that some such general relationshij: 
as the one we found does hold for the university population, 
would it also hold for the population outside the universities? 
Probably not. It seems reasonable to suppose that the universities 
represent a kind of protected sanctuary where the usual (normal) 
criteria of competitive existence and priority are to a degree re- 
placed by criteria favoring the more delicate, sensitive, and per- 
haps more intellectually inclined ectomorphs. There are of course 
other refuges, notably the church, the clerical and pedagogical 
occupations, and the mental hospitals. But these are for the most 
part refuges only. They do not offer much opportunity for mental 
advancement. Perhaps the universities alone offer to ectoroorphy 
both physical protection and an opportunity to achieve distinc- 
tion through the exerdse of mainly cerebrotonic qualities. 

Group 2b (those who have successfully struggled to adapt in 
the face of difficulties) is composed of 30 per cent of die meso- 
morphs, 27 per cent of the endomorphs, and 25 per cent of the 
ectomorphs, as well as 25 per cent of the balanced somatotypcs. 
Note that group 2 as a whole accounts for 77 per cent of the 
endomorphs and for more than *jo per cent of the mesomorphs, as 
compared with 44 per cent of die ectomorphs. It is certainly clear 
that the “normal" people about a university arc mainly endo- 
morphs and mesomorphs. A youdi bom in the endomorph-meso- 
morph morphological range appears to have about an even cliancc 
of being “normal'' witliout effort (group aa), and about a three- 
to-one diance if he makes an effort (group ea or 2b). An ecto- 
morphic youth, according to these data, has about a one-in-fi\c 
(ig per cent) chance of adaptation widjout effort, and about a 
tn'o-in-five (44 per cent) chance of being "normar ii he makes an 
effort. The balanced somatotypcs follow along in just alwtit the 
same pattern as die endomorphs and mesomorphs in tin's respect. 

It is the ectomorphs who stand oxit as different. TIic rest of the 
populauon seems to set the norm. 
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Group 3a (the people who appear to be embarrassed with tlie 
riches of overendoivment) is almost exclusively ectomorphic. Six 
of the 7 “temperamentally overloaded misfits’' are ectomorphs. 
The seventh is a mesomorph. Group 3b on the other hand (die 
overcompensational somatoroses) is exclusively mesomorphic, and 
is nearly so by definition, since we now know that the correlation 
between mesomorphy and somatotonia is about + .80 (p. 400). 
For practical purposes rve can almost call group 3a die ecto- 
morphic misfits, and group 3b the mesomorphic misfits. 

Group 3c (the dyscrasias associated with reversal of a domi- 
nance) is recruited principally from the balanced somatotypes. 
Five of its population of 8 are balanced. The other 3 are meso- 
morphs "who are almost balanced (a 3-5-4, a 4-5"3 and a 4 ' 5 '^)' 
Since most of the reversals occur in connection ^vith the mid- 
range somatotypes (see Table 7), we are probably safe in referring 
to group 3c roughly as die “mid-range misfits.” 

The group 3d (normally endowed miscellaneous misfits) has 6 
mesomorphs, 4 ectomorphs, and 4 balanced. This for the present 
is our wastebasket group of misfits. We shall let these 14 cases 
present themselves to the reader on their own merits, lest t^^e fall 
into the common error of explanatory overrefinement. Possibly 
all 14 could be squeezed into the other three categories of group 
3, but it may be that when larger populadons are adequately 
studied, additional categories of maladjustment will define them- 
selves clearly. 

\Ve sometimes refer to group 3d as the sexual-environmental- 
vocadonal misfits, or the S-E-V misfits. We suspect that repre- 
sentadves of some schools of psychological thought would be able 
to make out a case for including more than 7 per cent of the total 
series in diis general category. Nor do we mean to imply diat such 
an approach tvould be “sviong,” What we desire to indicate again, 
even at the risk of growing tiresome, is that constitutional factors 
as well as environmental factors are at ■work, and that either set 
of r’ariables can be used in building up a fairly plausible explana- 
tion of individual differences. But a one-sided explanatory philos- 
ophy cannot in die long run be a healthy one. We are writing at 
a dme tvhen the recent wave of environmental” overenthusiasm 
has not yet subsided, and are dierefore in this book poindng 
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mainly to the constitutional side of the picture. However, we can- 
not too often warn the reader that if this book had to stand alone, 
apart from the mass of other contemporary ivork on personality, 
its emphasis on constitutional factors would be disproportionate. 
The current trend of psychological litemture to environmental- 
istic hypotheses shows that it is quite as easy, and perhaps just as 
logical, to explain the (group 3) population in terms of environ- 
mental misanthropy as in terms of constitutional concepts. Zither 
extreme view is bound to provoke a counter-emphasis. 

Perhaps the most striking thing about group 3 as a whole is its 
singular dearth of endomorphy. There is not an endomorph to be 
found among these 34 normally endowed but poorly integrated 
personalities. About a fifth of the mesomorphs (21.5 per cent) 
and almost a fifth of the ectomorphs (18.5 per cent) are found in 
group 3, but no endomorphs. Endomorphs seem to be bom for 
normality. 

Group 4 (the constitutional inferiors or the underendowed) 
has too small a population to warrant much speculation, but 
probably the absence of mesomorphs from among these ten weak- 
lings is significant. Group 4 is composed of four endomorphs, 
four ectomorphs and two balanced. One of the latter is a 4*4-3 
(temperamentally 3-3-3). The other is a 4-2-4 (temperamentally 
5-1-4). Strictly speaking, tin's last should not be classed among die 
balanced somatotypes, but should be described as a member of an 
intermediate group, the endonjorph-ectomorpbs. 


Note: For the purposes of this book we arc including 5 somalo- 
types in the balanced group which really belong in small scparaic 
classiheations of dicir own. These 5 are the 4-4-2 and the 5-5-1 
(intermediate group, endomorph-mesomorph); the 4-2-4 and the 
5-1-5 (intermediate group, endomorpli-cctomorpb); and the 2-4-4 
(intermediate group, mcsomorpli-cciomorph). Cbliccliicly. these 
somatotypes constitute about 8 per cent of the male university popu- 
lation. They make up 7 per cent of our group of aoo, and to avoid 
confusion we have here carried them simply as 14 additional mem- 
bers ot the balanced group. Tlicir distribution according to acliieve- 
ment is os follows; group 2a, (G). group 2b, (5). group 3d. (2) at^ 
group 4. (1). It will be seen that these somatotypes follm scry 
dosely die distribution of the balanced group as a whole, -nte jut- 
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tification for including them in the balanced group is that each of 
them is “balanced" in ttvo of the three components. 

In summary, so far as these data are indicative, an endomorph 
in the universities appears to enjoy better than a three-to-one 
(a yy per cent) chance of being a normal, adapted but undistin- 
guished person. If he departs from this general category he has a 
slightly better chance of being a constitutional inferior than of 
rating a distinguished achievement. He is extremely unlikely to 
become a troublesome misfit, or a victim of conflict and frustra- 
tion arising from what may loosely be termed ‘‘maladjustment.’ 

A mesomorph in the universities has a little better than a seven- 
to-three (a *71.5 per cent) chance for the normal but undistin- 
guished category, and if he departs from the majority in this 
respect he has a fairly good (21.5 per cent) chance of becoming a 
troublesome misfit of one kind or another. He appears to be more 
or less immune to what we have termed constitutional inferi- 
ority, but on the other hand he has only a 7 per cent chance for 
distinguished achievement as that concept has been defined in 
this book. 

The university ectomorph seems to enjoy the widest range of 
possibilities, both for better and for worse. He has only a 44 per 
cent chance for the normal-undistinguished category, but under 
the protection of the academic sanctuary he has a 30 per cent 
chance for distinguished achievement. Failing in both of these 
possibilities, he has an 18.5 per cent chance of becoming a trouble- 
some misfit, and a 7.5 chance for constitutional degeneracy. 

aciuevument as related to the temperamental components 

Table 11 sho^vs the adaptational distribution of the 200 cases 
when arranged according to temperament instead of somatotype. 
There are no striking variations from Table 10, although soma- 
lotonics arc found to be of slightly more frequent occurrence 
than mesomorphs. This might be interpreted as indicating a cer- 
win popularity of the temperamental manifestations of the sec- 
ond component. Perhaps young men tend to strive to develop 
more somatoionia than their physiques provide for. It might be 
possible to strain this point just a notch furtlier and to find here 
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a partial explanation” of the relatively large number (20 per 
cent) of troublesome somatotonic misfits. It is a fact that of the 
13 somatotonics who fall into groups 3a, 3b, and 3d, 10 show an 
increase in somatotonia over mesomorphy and not one falls back 
in this component. However, it does not necessarily follow that 
these troublesome ones have become so because of social stereo- 
types urging them on totvard increased manifestations of soma- 
totonia. For if we adopt that explanation, we might then find 
difficulty in explaining the fact that of the 12 cerebrotonics who 
fall into groups 3a and 3d, 8 show an increase in cerebrotonia 
over ectomorphy, while 4 remain at the same level in tin's com- 
ponent. It might more cogently be argued that our social influ- 
ences tend to hold out both somatotonic and cerebrotonic goals 
as objectives totvard which to strive, so that some are pulled too 
strongly in one direction and some in the other. All of these 
speculations may point in the general direction of truth, but more 
vigorous studies than our present one will be needed to settle 
the issues. 

One more interesting indication from Table 2 1 is the singular 
piling up of viscerotonics in group 2a. Sixty-one per cent of all 
the viscerotonics fall among these “comfortable normals,” iv’hilc 
only one viscerotonic remains in group i, and but four arc found 
in group 2b. Tivo viscerotonics are found in group 3c (reversal 
of a dominance) but both are synthetic. That is to say, neither 
is an endomorph. 


SHOWING THE DISTRIBUTION BY ADAPTATIONAL CROUP 
OF 200 CASES ARRANGED ACCORDING TO TEMPERAMENTAL 
PREDOMINANCE 
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The cerebTOtonics show nearly the same distribution as the 
ectomorphs, and the balanced temperaments are distributed in 
nearly the same manner as the balanced somatotypes. This last 
observation is of peculiar interest, for the individuals found 
among the balanced temperaments are a very different lot from 
those who constitute the balanced somatotypes. Of the 47 indi- 
viduals who have balanced somatotypes (Table 10) only 12 are 
found among the balanced temperaments. The other 35 have de- 
veloped some primary temperamental predominance and have 
moved over into another classification. Seventeen of them reap- 
pear as somatotonics, 1 1 as cerebrotonics and 7 as viscerotonics. 
Meanwhile the 35 have been replaced by 31 recruits to the bal- 
anced temperament group, all of whom have of course fallen 
away from a morphological primary predominance. Yet in the 
face of this 74 per cent change in personnel, the balanced tem- 
peraments show very nearly the same distribution of social ad- 
justments as do the balanced somatotypes. 

ON THE DIFFICULTY OF INTERPRETATION 
It is difficult to interpret this singular agreement between the 
distributions of two series of individuals svho have only 26 per 
cent of common identity. Perhaps our most dangerous pitfall in 
this kind of study lies in what psychologists have called the "halo 
error." It is impossible altogether to exclude this danger in the 
assignment ol temperamental ratings, for the investigator cannot 
make die ratings without seeing the subject, and if the investi- 
gator is well trained in constitutional methods of analysis he 
cannot look at a subject rvidiout somatotyping him, approxi- 
mately at least. To ask a constitutional psychologist to look at a 
jiggly 6-2-2, or a stalwart 2-6-2 without "realizing" what they are 
is like asking an omidiologist to observ'e geese and crows without 
being aware of which is which. An ornithologist usually finds 
diat crows behave like crows and geese like geese. His "mental 
set" expects crow-behavior among crows, and the mental set of a 
constitutional psychologist expects 2-6-2 behavior among 2-6-2's. 
In cither event ornithology or psychology— it is the exception 
or die unexpected whirii is startling and is almost certain to be 
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noted. In this fact lies what is possibly our best defense against 
the halo error. The more experienced the psychologist becomes, 
the more likely he is to be startled by and to note any true devia- 
tions from the expected pattern. The defense against the haio 
appears to lie in the very nature of the difficulty itself. We be- 
lieve that in constitutional psychology, as in any other branch of 
natural history, the halo error is in the long run self-correcting, 
and that the more experienced the naturalist becomes in his field 
the /ess likely he is to generalize his identifications from isolated 
factors of resemblance. 

The singular resemblance between the distributions of the bal- 
anced temperaments of Table ii and the balanced somatotypes 
of Table lo seems to constitute some indirect support for our 
belief that the halo factor is at any rate not entirely responsible 
for the apparent relationship between temperament and phj^ique. 
The common element in these two distributions is "balance,” not 
somatotype, and not temperament. If we were judging tempera- 
ment from physique we would presumably find tlie individuals 
distributed in about the same manner in the two series. It is of 
course possible that some other error-causing factor is at work 
here, and if so we must some day learn what it is. 

It is not only among the balanced temperaments and somato- 
types that changes of personnel occur in these distributions. Ten 
of the 30 endomorphs of Table lo are missing from the viscero- 
tonics of Table u, to be replaced by 8 new recruits to a first 
component predominance. Similarly iz mesomorphs lose their 
second component predominance at the temperamental level, but 
these are replaced by 17 non-mesomorphs who become somato- 
tonics. And ii ectomorphs are lost, to be replaced by 12 cerebro- 
tonics who are not ectomorphs. 

The turnover is thus 74 per cent among the balanced people. 

33 per cent for the endomorphs. 21 per cent for tlie ectomorphs, 
and only 17 per cent for the mesomorphs. Here is furUicr evi- 
dence of tlie essential popularity or "normality" of the second 
component, in the human male. Only one mesomorph in six 
abandons his second component predominance in his expression 
of temperament. 
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MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS 

1. For the Primary Components 
Table i2 gives the means and standard deviations for the 
primary components, distributed according to the achievement 
groups. This table contains many indications, some of which may 
be significant, but from a statistical point of vierv the number of 
cases is distressingly small. 

Considering the series as a whole, the means for endomorphy 
and viscerotonia remain practically constant, but somatotonia 
shots’s a notable increment over mesomorphy, and cerebrotonia 
increases over ectomorphy to about the same degree. Our studies 
indicate, then, that the total strength of the primary components 
tends to be a little greater at the temperamental level than at 
the morphological level. In progressing from morphology to tem* 
perament, about twice as many indiriduals advance as fall back. 
The standard deviations for tlie second and third motivational 
components are likewise higher tlian the standard deviations for 
these two morphological components. 

In group 1 (superior group), endomorphy falls a little belotv 
its general average, while viscerotonia drops more sharply. In this 
group mesomorphy drops sharply below its average and somato- 
tonia also falls short but less markedly. Ectomorphy rises very 
sharply above its general average, and cerebrotonia does the same 
to an almost equal degree. The third component presides at the 
table of genius. In group i all three of the standard deviations 
for the motivational components are low. They are indeed singu- 
larly low, but with so small a group (29 cases), an interpretation 
would be unsafe. 

In group =a (normal-without-effort) the reladonships seen in 
group 1 are almost exactly reversed. Here endomorphy rises mod- 
erately above its general mean, while viscerotonia shou-s a more 
marked increment. Mesomorphy is increased sharply, and soma- 
totonia is likewise increased, altliough more moderately. Ecto- 
morphy is sharply reduced from its general mean, and cerebro- 
loma IS still more reduced. The Uiird component is but a poor 
relative at the tabic of normality. 
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Table 12 


MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS TOR THE 
PRIMARY COMPONENTS 


Group 

I 2a 26 3a 3h 3c 3d 4 

1 Whole 

1 Series 


N- N= N- N- N= N- N- N- 

N = 


29 73 54 7 5 8 14 10 

I 200 

Endomorphy 

Mean 

3-10 3.45 3-13 2.14 2.20 3.75 2.64 4.20 


Mesomorphy 

1. 10 1.27 1.19 ,64 j.j; .43 .72 

j J-23 

Mean 

3.48 4-19 3*78 3-43 5-20 4.25 3.79 2.30 

3-86 

Ectomorphy 

1. 13 1.25 1.29 J.29 .75 .66 1.42 .75 

I- 3 I 

Mean 

4.14 2.88 3.57 4.71 2.60 3.13 3.’79 3.60 

' 3-42 


r.2o t.r6 J.49 i.i6 1.02 .93 X.26 1.29 

I -35 

Viscerotonia 



Mean 

a. 90 3-70 2-93 2-14 a-oo 4,00 2,71 4.10 

3-24 

S. D. 

.84 1.25 J.17 t.13 .63 .71 .59 1.22 

1.19 

Somatotonia 

Mean 

3.86 4.22 4.19 3.57 6.60 4.00 3.93 i.so 

4.03 

S. D. 

.86 t.26 t.6i 1.40 .49 .71 1.62 .8t 1 

1.49 

CerebrotoxUa 

Mean 

4.28 2.93 3.85 5.71 2.60 3.38 4,29 3.60 

3.60 

S. D. 

.94 J.22 1.42 J.67 .80 .70 j.j6 J.28 1 

l.4t 


Group 2b (normal-through-cffort) sho^vs a slightly decreased 
endoraorphy with a more conspicuously decreased viscerolonia. 
Mesomorphy also is slightly decreased but somatotonia, on tlic 
contrary, is somewhat increased. Here is an interesting phenom- 
enon. The young men in this group, although a little less rugged 
than the general average, have at tlie motiv‘ationaI level more 
than made up tlic second component decrement. Tlierc is fight in 
these people. Botli ectomorphy and ccrcbrotonia arc slightly 
above tlie general mean, thus establishing a striking contrast witli 
group 2a. 

Group 4 (the constitutional inferiors) and the four subdivi- 
sions of group 3 (the m.aladapted group) arc so small in numbers 
tliat only the most general indications seem to be wonljy of com- 
ment. Tlie oi/cr/y endowed misfits (group 33) appc.ir to be prin- 
cipally ectomorphs ^viio show a pronounced incrctncnt in cere- 
brotonia. They are ivcak in the first component at both level*, 
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but have enough somatotonia (3.57) to constitute an apparently 
incompatible interference tvith the ovenvhelmingly predominant 
cerebrotonia The difficulty seems to lie in the struggle 

between the second and third components. It t«ll be remembered 
that there is no somatotype which carries a total strength o£ more 
than 9 in these two components, although five rare somatotypes 
show a total strength of 10 in the first and second components, 
and one somatotype — the extremely rare 5-1^5 — ^ total of 10 
in the first and third. 

The somatorotic misfits (group 3b) appear to illustrate another 
variation of this same basic difficulty. Here too the first com- 
ponent is consistently weak at both levels, while in this case the 
temperamental level shows an overwhelming increment of the 
second component (6.60). In group 3b cerebrotonia remains at 
a comparatively low level (2.60), but the total of somatotonia and 
cerebrotonia (9.20) is nevertheless higher than nature seems easily 
to tolerate, and the adaputional difficulties encountered by these 
individuals may arise largely from this circumstance. 

The misfits showing reversal 0/ a dominance (group gc) are 
drawn from mid-range somatotypes, and as a group they also 
show mid-range temperamental indices. Averages reveal nothing 
here. The standard deviations are very low, but the number of 
cases is only 8. 

The averages for the miscellaneous or "sexual and environ- 
mental” misfits (group 3d) likewise are not particularly reveal- 
ing, Here the first component is relatively weak at both levels and 
the third is relatively strong, more particularly at the tempera- 
mental level. The second component remains just slightly below 
tlw general mean at both levels. This is a "slightly cerebrotic" 
group, apparently made up in the large of many so-called border- 
line psychopatliic personalities. Oddly enough, the cerebrotonia 
here (4*29) has almost exactly the same mean as tlie cerebrotonia 
in group 1. Consider, then, the danger in generalizing from means. 

The constitutional m/enors (group 4) appear to be a rather 
disunctive lot of people. They are cliaracterized by a relatively 
high fiist component at botli levels (physique and temperament), 
by about average tliird component at both levels (slightly higher 
tlian average cctomorphy), and by a singular decrement in die 
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second component, particularly at tlie temperamental level (soma- 
totonia = 1.50). 

2. For the Secondary Variables 

Table 13 gives the means and standard deviations for n sec- 
ondary variables, also distributed according to the eight classifica- 
tional groups. In this table IQ has been reduced to a 7-point scale 
with the following equivalents. 

t 86- 98 

a 99-”o 

3 Ml-122 

4 123-/34 

5 ^35-^45 

6 147-158 

7 *59-170 

Group 1 is singularly high in t component, health, peripheral 
strength, IQ, aesthetic intelligence and sexuality. It is low in dys- 
plasia, central strength and physical intelligence, although in 
none of these three does it deviate from the mean by more than 
about one-third of the standard deviation. 

Group 2a shows deviations above the mean m central strength 
and physical intelligence: below the mean in dysplasia, IQ, aes- 
thetic intelligence, sexuality and gynandrophrcnia. However, in 
none of these characteristics is the discrepancy greater tlian half 
of the standard deviation. The most marked weaknesses in group 
2a lie in aesthetic intelligence and sexuality. 

The peculiarity of group eb is its lack of any notcu’orthy devia- 
tions in either direction. There are no departures above the 
mean worthy of mention. Health, peripheral strength and physi- 
cal intelligence fall about one-fifth of their rcspeciivc standard 
deviations below their general means. The averages within group 
2b run parallel with tlie general averages to a remarkable degree. 
However, die standard deviations witliin this group arc rather 
high. 

Group 3a (7 cases), in sharp contrast ^vith the last, shows note- 
wortliy deviation in nearly everything. These people arc rela- 
tively high in dysplasia, t component, health, IQ, aesthetic intelli- 
gence, sexuality and gynandrophrenia. Tiicy arc low in central 
strength, peripheral strength and physical intelligence, fn all c\- 
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Table 13 


MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR ELEVEN 
SECONDARY VARIABLES 


Cioup 

I sa 2b 3a 

3 ^ 


3 ^ 

4 

Whole 

Series 

] 

N- N- N= N = N = 

N = 

N = 

N = 


=9 75 54 7 

$ 

8 

14 

10 

200 

Dysplasia 

10.8 10.1 II. 5 15*7 

17.6 

ZI.O 

II. 9 

14.6 

11.35 

S. D. 

5-39 4-57 S.64 7.39 

3-44 

6.48 

S.28 

6.64 

5.59 

Gynandromorpliy 


1.68 

2.28 


3-98 

2.43 

Mean 

2.41 2.34 2.36 2-54 

2.43 

S.D. 

.71 .71 .9S I. 14 

.61 

.48 

•74 

1-43 

.93 

t Component 


1.68 


1.89 

1.70 

2. II 

Mean, 

2.65 2.07 3.05 2.29 

1-97 

S. D. 

.60 .53 .72 .64 

.45 

•39 

.51 

•52 

-64 

Health 






5.68 

Mean 

6-45 5-79 5-48 6-t4 

6.40 

5-63 

5-57 

3^20 

S.D. 

.61 .99 1.26 .66 

.49 

.42 

.92 

1.25 

1-19 

Central Strength 






3-81 

Mean ' 

3.53 4.30 3.74 3.71 

5-0 

4.13 

3-43 

1.7 

S.D, 

1.24 1.47 1.30 1.40 

.89 

.75 

1.59 

.90 

1.49 

Peripheral Strength 






3.76 

Mean 

4.31 3.79 3-59 3.29 

4.60 

3.88 

3.93 

1.40 

S.D. 

1.23 1.06 1.33 .69 

.80 

Z.16 

1.28 

•49 

1.12 

Physical Intelligence 







Mean 

4-79 3-54 9-83 2.14 

50 

2.75 

2.93 

1.40 

3.11 

S. D. 

.86 1.76 1.32 1.56 

1. 10 

•83 

1.28 

.66 

1. 51 

IQ 

(N« (N= {N« (N = 

(N- 

fN- 

fN = 

(N- 

(N- 


14) 38) 27) 5) 

4) 

8) 

6) 

10) 

no) 

Mean 

5-79 3.41 3.78 4-20 

3-75 

3.13 

2.83 

1.80 

3.&& 

S. D. 

•83 .95 -98 I-I7 

•83 

1. 04 

.91 

.87 

1.37 

Aestheticlntelligenc 

Mean 

e 

3.45 1.83 2.31 3.71 

I.O 

1.69 

2.67 

2.30 

2.34 

S. D, 

1,22 ,89 1.37 1.68 

0 

.58 

1.29 

1-33 

1.34 

Sexuality 




Mean 

4.38 2.73 3.39 4.43 

2. 60 

3-0 

4.29 

1.60 

3.27 

S. D. 

X.J9 I. 13 1.31 1,50 

•49 

•50 


1.02 

1.39 

Gynandrophrenla 



Mean 

2.55 2.26 2.56 2.86 

1.60 

2.38 

2.86 


2.56 


.82 1.05 1.49 1.3s 

.80 

.46 

1.59 

1.87 

1.37 


cept strength and coordination tltey seem to be truly over- 
endowed. 

Group 3b (5 cases) also shows many deviations, but in a very 
diEcrent general direction. Tliis group is high in dysplasia, health, 
central and peripheral strength, and physical intelligence. It is 
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low in synandromorphy, t component, aesthetic intelligence 
sexuality and gynandropkrenia, ’ 

The 3c group is not significantly high in anything, although 
central strength is slightly above average. This group is a little 
low in all three of the intelligence ratings, physical intelligence, 
IQ^ and aesthetic intelligence. 

The sexual and environmental misfits (group 3d) are somewhat 
high in aesthetic intelligence, sexuality and gynandrophrenia, 
but low in t component^ central strength and /Q. 

The constitutional inferiors ^oup 4) are high in gynandro- 
morphy and extremely high in gynandropkrenia. In aesthetic 
intelligence they fall at about the general average. In everything 
else they are low, and for the most part extremely low. 

CORRELATIONS 

1, Among the Primary Components 
Table 14 includes the intercorrelations between the primary 
components at the two levels (of physique and temperament), 
and the intracorrelations among these components at both levels. 
•Note that the negative correlation between mesomorphy and ecto* 
morphy (—.63) is higher than that between endomorphy and ecto- 
morphy (—.41), and that the latter is in turn higher than that 
between endomorphy and mesomorphy (— .29). Similarly, the nega- 
tive correlation between somatotonia and cerebrotonia (—.62) ex- 
ceeds that between viscerotonia and cerebrotonia (—.37). u'hile 
the latter exceeds that between viscerotonia and somatotonia 
(-■ 34 )- 

At both levels, it is between the second and third components 
that the greatest incompatibilit)' exists, whcre.is the least incom- 
patibility is found between the first and second components. The 
relationship between the first and tliird components more nearly 
approximates tliat between the first and second, at both levels, 
than that between the second and tliird. If, then, tre were to repre- 
sent these relationships witli a two-dimensional drawing, the 
equilateral triangle which has conventionally been lucd (p. i-i) 
would be inaccurate. An irregular triangle somewhat like Figure 
7 would be more representative. 
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Table J4 

INTERCORRELATIONS AND INTRACOREE^TIONS AMONG THE 

primary COMPONENTS 


N =200 



Visceio- 

tocla 

Meso- 

morphy 

Somato- 

tonia 

Ecto- 

morphy 

Cerebro- 

tonia 

Endomorphy 

, +.79 

-.29 

1 ~ 1 

-.41 

-.32 

Viscerotonia j 


1 

--34 ! 

-.40 ’ 

--37 

Mesomorphy 



-f .83 

-.63 

-•58 

Somatotonia 




-.53 

— .62 

Ectomorphy 





+-S3 


According to these correlations, endomorphs become cerebro- 
tonic more easily, or at any rate a little more frequently, than 



Components. 

ectomorphs become viscerotonic (r, endomorphy-cerebrotonia = 
—.32: r, ectomorphy-viscerotonia = —.40). Mesomorphs, on the 
other hand, tend to manifest viscerotonia a little more readily 
than endomorphs manifest somatotonia (r, mesomorphy-viscero- 
tonia = —.23; r, endomorphy-somatotonia = — -ag). And ecto- 
morphs do a little better in somatotonia tlian mesomorphs do in 
cerebrotonia (r, ectomorphy-somatotonia = —.53; mesomorphy- 
cerebrotonia = —.58), However, these slight differences may re- 
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fleet only the peculiarities of a relatively small sample of the 
population. 

The correlations between morphology and temperament are 
+.79 for the first component, -f.82 for the second component, 
and +.83 for the third. These are higher correlations than we 
expected to find, and they raise some questions of great interest. 
If we were to regard the product-moment correlation as a meas^ 
ure of the degree to which two variables are made up of common 
elements, correlations of the order of -f.8 would suggest that 
morphology and temperament, as we measure them, may consti* 
tute expressions at their respective levels of essentially common 
components. The question as to whether, with the simple tecli- 
niques used, we have penetrated to "basic” components, or to 
what we might like to suppose are first-order components, can be 
answered only in terms of the results of further effort to define 
still more basic factors. If we have already reached basic factors 
in personality, the correlations are not higher than should be ex- 
pected, for then with the two techniques we are but measuring 
the same thing at different levels of its expression. 

We have approached the problem from mo quite different 
angles, and the two approaches have led, through the application 
of quite different techniques to different types of material, to 
very much the same hypothetically basic structure of personality. 
Using this hypothetical structure as a purchase against n’hich to 
differentiate among individuals, we find that a meaningful method 
for individual analysis emerges. This in itself is useful, but the 
high correlations between morphology and temperament seem to 
hold out hope that perhaps tliere is something more important 
here than merely a method of analysis or an npproacli to a 
therapy. 

If indeed it can be demonstrated, dirough die work of other 
investigators, that measurable primary components arc present 
in personality, die way will be open to a psychology wliicli offers 
a general frame of reference for all fields of study wlicrc indi- 
vidual differences are measured. Sucli a psycholog)- would scn-c a 
useful purpose in the coordination of biological and sociologiral 
research. It should lead also to a uniting of rcscarcli energies in 
medical and social fields of ins-cstigaiion. 
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One further point might well be raised in connection with the 
correlations appearing in Table 14. Aware as tve are of the scien- 
tific importance of any demonstration of the presence of primary 
components in the structure of personality, we are not unatv'are 
of the possibility that these correlations might be in some degree 
misleading. The Scale for Temperament, after the preliminary 
correlational analyses had indicated the presence of three nuclear 
clusters of temperamental characteristics, rras built up expressly 
to reflect and to focus attention upon these three primary com- 
ponents. The further selection of definitive traits rras based upon 
the correlation of such traits with the (by now preconceived) pat- 
tern of a polydimensional structure of personality. 

In a sense, then, after the early steps, we deliberately put the 
three components into the Scale, and the skeptic may conceivably 
be justified in poinung out that it is not surprising that we get 
them out again in the analysis of individuals. Psychologists tend 
notoriously to extract from their analyses about tvliat tliey put 
into them at the beginning, and nobody knows this better than 
ps)’chologists themselves. Now we are far from denying that some 
cogency may attach to such a criticism in the present instance. 
Indeed, we suspect that this factor must be present. But the ques- 
tion is, to ivhat degree is it present? Before answering too dog- 
matically, one should ^veigh the foHoiving considerations: 

(1) IVe did not start with the three components. These iv’ere 
arrived at empirically. Indeed they in the first place forced them- 
selves upon us, and we believe that anyone 'who ■will follovr our 
procedure in detail iivill be confronted, by the same three com- 
ponents. We merely accepted these three components, building 
around them only in later stages of the construction of the Scale. 

(2) The Scale for Temperament was not constructed to fit a 
preconceived conception of morphological variation. The irork 
on morphology w'as not begun until after the w’ork on tempera- 
ment was well under way. We turned to morphology in seeking 
a field for validating and corroborating the work on tempera- 
ment, not vice versa.' 


publiaUon ot the material ii has seemed wise to bring out the work on 
morphology first bea^ this is the more -obieclive" and in one sense the more 
foundau^al^t IS easier to dcselop the general argument of constitudonal analj-sis 
against the background of a widely understood morphological technique, than 
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(3) Even in the field of morphology we did not start with a 
tripolar hypothesis. We merely collected some thousands of 
physiques in such a manner that they could be compared one 
against another (a) as whole entities, and (b) all at one time. We 
were looking for primary components, but not necessarily for 
three of them. Three primary components were finally selected 
because physiques were present which could not be described as 
mixtures of two components, and no physiques ivere present 
ivhich could not be described as mixtures of three components. 
The tripolar frame of reference was as empirical a development 
in the field of morphology as in the field of temperament. 

(4) If a constant error of judgment is present in die study, the 
error must reside in the ratings on temperament, for somatotyp' 
ing is an objective procedure in which the results are practically 
automatic. On the other hand, it should be remembered diat the 
ratings on temperament were made before the somatotyping was 
done. If the investigator was influenced by the somatotype, it was 
by some vague intuitional and subjective knowledge of the soma* 
totype, not by the objective records. 

(5) It might be added that we did not at the beginning expect 
positive findings in this field. The writer’s earlier publications in 
the field (see bibliography accompanying The Varieties of Human 
Physique), were pessimistic in that the findings ^verc mainly nega- 
tive and the conclusions discouraging. 

For all these reasons it seems probable that the correlations 
between temperament and morphology arc not due entirely to 
the “error of the bias,” or the error of overentlntsiasm [or a point 
of view. It is true that just as Freudians usually find some mis- 
anthropy of the parent-child relationship associated wiili “neu- 
roses,” and Marxians generally find economic ' causes for war, wc 
have observed in ourselves a noticeable inclination to discoier 
physical and constitutional factors in dose association with many 
manifestations of individuality. Possibly tliis should be named the 
“error of human nature." We do not see Jjow it can be entirely 
escaped without running into the danger of an overly complete 


agaimt the background of a more .pcdalUttl and 

chological technique. Put for m the tnorphologtal itudiw vctc in the future cf 
an afterthought. They did not »lupe the study of tcmpctamenl. 
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detachment, which leads by way of blind measurement to the 
“error o£ futilitarianisixu” 

The study has at least escaped the error oE futilitarianism. Pos- 
sibly the error oE the bias remains an unknotvn factor. Against 
it we have no particular defense to offer except the fact that tv’C 
are atv'are of the cunning trith which it hides in such a study as 
this. For out own part we are satisfied that the correlations be- 
t^veen temperament and physique are not entirely spurious. 


2. Between the Primary Components and Secondary Variables 
Table 15 gives the correlations between each of the three pri- 
mary components, at both levels, and nine secondary rrariables. 

Note that endomorphy and gynandromorphy are positively, 
but not too closely, related, and that endomorphs are less g^nan- 
drophrcnic than g^mandromorphic. Viscerotonia is more closely 
related to gynandromorphy and to gynandrophrenia, than is endo- 
morphy, Mesomorphy shotrs a high negative correlation tvith 
gynandromorphy and a higher one rvith gynandrophrenia, rvhile 
somatotonia shotvs these same relationships to a still more marked 
degree. There is a low positive correlation bettveen ectomorphy 
and gynandromorphy, and a somewhat higher one benreen ecto- 
raorpby and gynandrophrenia. Cerebrotonia also shoivs a positive 
correlation with gynandromorphy, but the correlation bettreen 
cerebrotonia and gynandrophrema fails to -p-iS* 

These correlations indicate that while both the first and third 


morphological components predispose sometvhat totvard a gynan- 
droid pattern of personality, the male gynandrophrene is more 
ectomorphic than endomorphic, and more viscerotonic than cere- 
brotonic. The gynandrophrene is typically a viscerotonic ecto- 
morph, although neither viscerotonia nor ectomorphy is, in itself, 
very closely related to gynandrophrenia. 

The second component is negatively correlated with the gynan- 
droid characteristic, and more markedly so at the temperamental 
than at the morphological level. 

-nere is a negative relationship hettveen the t component and 
both the first and second components, at each level, but these 
native correlations are very low. The textural component, 
tsh.ch u really the factor of "physical aristocracy," is correlated 
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Table 15 

CORRELATIONS BETWEEN THE PRIMARY COMPONENTS AND SEC- 
ONDARY VARIABLES 
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very low and positive, while that between viscerotonia and IQ 
is similarly low but negative. According to tliis, endomorphs 
whose viscerotonia is relatively low are a little more likely to have 
high IQ’s than those whose viscerotonia keeps up ivith tlieir 

morphology. ^ ^ . 

Mesomorphy shotvs a high positive correlation with physical 
intelligence and a high negative one with aesthetic intelligence, 
while somatotonia shows both oE these relationships to a slightly 
accentuated degree. The correlation between mesomorphy and 
IQ is just barely on the negative side, -while that betiveen soma- 
totonia and IQ is similarly a little on the positive side. Somato- 
tonia in a mesomorph seems to raise IQ to about the same slight 
degree that viscerotonia in an endomorph lowers it. 

The third component here presents an excellent contrast with 
the second. Ectomorphy shows a high negative correlation with 
physical intelligence and a high positive one 'tvitli aesthetic in- 
telligence, both oE these correlations rising a little ivhen cere- 
brotonia is increased over ectomorphy. The correlation between 
ectomorphy and IQ is +.19. that between cerebrotonia and IQ, 
-k.31. The third component is positively correlated ^vith the con- 
ventional IQ, but a correlation oE so low a degree has only the 
slightest predictive value. Perhaps the only conclusion we would 
be justified in drawing from these correlations with IQ would be 
this: that the conventional IQ slightly favors the third component 
and may be to that degree unfair to the other two components. 
The fact that IQ sho^vs no significant negative correlations -with 
any of our three primary components seems to indicate that, 
whatever intelligence may be, it is probably not another primary 
component of personality. 

The phenomenon of manifest sexuality shows a high positive 
correlation with the third component at both levels, and a rather 
high negative correlation with the first component at both levels. 
Endomorphs are loiv in sexuality. Ectomorphs are high, u^ith 
mesomorphs a little on the negative side but singularly variable. 
However, in considering this characteristic it should be remem- 
bered that we are ^uging manifest sexuality, not sexual potency, 
or proCTeauve ability. It is the third component people who are 
sexually most sensiuve, who express sexuality most imperatively. 
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are most conscious of it, and in general Hnd it most disturbing 
or exciting. The genitalia of endomorphs are relatively small, 
while those of ectomorphs often seem conspicuously large, but 
the genitalia of ectomorphs are probably not absolutely larger 
than those of mesomorphs. Third component people seem to be 
more influenced by tlreir sexual drives than are second component 
people, perhaps in somewhat tlie same way that they are more 
influenced by cerebral activities. Both phenomena may be related 
to the presumable relative weakness of competing somatic im- 
pulses. 

3. Among the Secondary Variables 

Table 16 includes the correlations among nine secondary vari- 
ables. 

The correlation between gynandromorphy and gynandro- 
phrenia (+*82) suggests that these two factors may be related in 
the same way, and to about the same degree, that the morphologi- 
cal and temperamental expressions of the primary components 
are related. 

The low correlation between gynandromorphy and t (-f-.og) 
indicates that whatever it may be which gives rise to aesthetic 
excellence in the male body, this phenomenon is not derived to 
any appreciable extent from the bisexuality factor. Beauty in the 
female and t component in the male may be comparable or 
parallel concepts, but it is clear that the latter is not to be ex- 
plained as a resultant of gynandromorphic linkage. The t concept 
is not merely a manifestation of femininity. This is a point of some 
interest since we have found in another (unpublished) study a 
rather high negative correlation between gynandromorphy (mas- 
culinity) and / component in the female. 

Physically effeminate men are weak, but not quite as weak 
peripherally as centrally. They are of low physical intelligence 
and of rather high aesthetic intelligence, but tliere is virtually 
no correlation (—.02) between IQ and gynandromorphy. Simi- 
larly, there is almost a zero correlation (—.05) betu-een sexuality 
and gynandromorphy, and this is of interest, for^ tlie regression 
of sexuality on gynandromorphy is somewhat curvilinear. Among 
the series of 200 there are a dozen individuals who are higfi in 
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INTRACORRELATIONS AMONG SECONDARY VARIABLES 
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Gymmdromorphy 
Gynandrophrenia 
t Component 
Centr^ Strength 
Peripheral Strength 
Physical Intelligence 

IQ 

Aesthetic Intelligence 


+.82 +.09 —.53 —.46 —.52 —.02 +.38 —.05 

+.06 -.63 -.53 -.58 -.07 +.43 +.04 

-.12 +.17 +.02 +.39 +.58 +40 

+.65 +.75 —.01 -.50 -.18 

+.55 +.26 -.14 +.24 

-.13 -.39 -.11 

+.47 +.42 

+.57 


gynandromorphy but very low in sexuality. These young men 
as a group border upon the Froelich syndrome. Their presence in 
the series destroys what othenvise would be a positive correlation 
between sexuality and gynandromorphy, 

Gynandrophrenia, like gynandromorphy, seems to be unrelated 
to the t component. Mentally effeminate men are even weaker 
than physically effeminate men, and like the latter, they are 
e.™," than peripherally. Gynandrophrenia shows die 

iTellill h *<= three kinds of 

G™andro ; 'otrelations are a little higher. 

incompetent but aesthetically 

seen tiiat is 

strlS rfoT'and 'aT “ '°''.".'Sntive correlation with central 
strenL. (+,-y' AUI.m T “^relation with peripheral 

•norpt &0.' it dts t an 

dated lilt physio, trak^eL ^ “ ^''“-“eristic asso- 

able wc Iiavc found winch corr 1 is the only van- 

kinib of inielligenee. The corrclarirh^erLltt^^^^^ 
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surprisingly high {+.40), and this seems to contradict the once 
popular notion tliat sexuality is vulgar. 

Central and peripiieral strength are positively correlated (+.65), 
but they appear to be far from identical phenomena. The former 
is more closely related than the latter to the general characteristic 
which we have called physical intelligence. The correlations indi- 
cate that people tvhose strength is central handle themselves more 
effectively, in the physical sense, than people whose strength is 
more peripherally distributed. However, peripheral strength 
shows a positive correlation with IQ (-J-.26), while central strength 
shows a zero correlation (— .ot) with this variable. The differen- 
tiation between the two hinds of strength becomes more manifest 
in the correlations witli aesthetic intelligence (—.50 in the case of 
central strength, and — .14 in the case of peripheral strength), 
and still more manifest in the correlations with sexuality (—.38 
for central strength, and -b*24 for peripheral strength). Sexuality 
seems to recede where the concentration of strength is central, 
and to rise where strength is peripheral. 

IQ is correlated negatively witli physical intelligence (—.13), 
but positively with aesthetic intelligence (+.47). Physical and 
aesthetic intelligence are correlated negatively (—.39). While these 
three kinds of intelligence are in no sense antitheses, they do 
unquestionably involve incompatible abilities, and since what we 
have called physical intelligence is related negatively to both of 
the other variables, it appears to follow that if such a concept as 
general intelligence is to be statistically meaningful, it must be so 
defined as to exclude the physical factor. This seems to be equiva- 
lent to saying that general intelligence, to be meaningful, must 
be so defined that it is not general. 

Sexuality is correlated negatively witli physical intelligence 
(—.1 1) but positively with IQ and aesthetic intelligence, and both 
of these positive correlations are high and +.57 respec- 

tively). 

We find then that the correlational matrix which constitutes 
Table 16 yields a cluster of four variables among which a strong 
positive relationship exists. These are i component, IQ, aestijcnc 
intelligence and sexuality. The average of tlic six intracorrela- 
tions among these variables is +*47* This average is lower t tan 
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that among the traits defining the respective primary components 
of temperament (p. 400 ), but it is high enough to be interesting. If 
a project tvere set up tvith the primary objective of defining intelli- 
gence, here would be a beginning. This nucleus of traits would 
not lead to a completely general definition of intelligence, for 
at least one important element would be omitted, namely that 
which involves physical skills, but the clearer definition of such a 
nucleus might contribute to a clarification of what begins to loom 
as a vital human problem. 



CHAPTER vm 


SOME THEORETICAL CONSIDERATIONS 

M any problems can be raised in connection with the theory 
and practice of constitutional analysis. For some of them 
we can attempt no answers, but some are of such persistently con- 
troversial interest that they can hardly be evaded. The question 
of reliability of the ratings, tlie problem of rendering the tech- 
nique practicable, the role of the “halo,** the question of objec- 
tivity, the notion that the constitutional approach is pessimistic 
or fatalistic, and the question of the stability of the primary com- 
ponents — all of these raise inescapable issues which need to be met. 
In this final chapter ive shall explore briefly some of these issues. 

THE QUESTION OF RELIABILITY OF RATINGS 

One encouraging fact in human psychology is the singular 
accuracy of observation and fineness of discrimination we are able 
to mustGT tv'hen our interest and training are adequate. If a 
young man becomes interested in automobiles, he may soon find 
that he can astonish his less observant friends by telling them not 
only the make and model but many other distinguishing features 
of a car seen for only a few second? as it speeds along the highway. 

I have a young friend, age I2, who shows this skill with airplanes. 
From almost as far as he can see it, he can accurately diagnose 
every common variety of ship. Apparently he can give details of 
construction pertaining to wore than 6o different designs, and 
can recognize most of these varieties when he sees them. His Aunt 
Geralda cannot understand how he does it. But neither has she 
been able to tell the difference — at a glance across the street-— 
between the somatotypes 6-3-2 and 6-2-3. However, there are some 
u:ho can, and inth a high degree of reliability, for the differences 
in design between a 6-3-2 and a 6-2-3 conspicuous, for tliose 
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who are interested, as is the difference between a pursuit plane 

and a trainer. * t. 

It is difficult to escape the belief that in our struggles tvuth the 
complex data o£ psychology we have neglected unduly the tech- 
nique of ordering, classifying and scaling our materials throug 
ratings by trained judges. This neglect probably derives from our 
willingness to mahe a fetish of objectivity. Of course, objectivity 
is safe. Exclude "subjective” procedures and agreement follows 
more readily. But objective methods are sometimes blind espe- 
cially where so many parameters affect a phenomenon that its 
adequate description "^Tould entail an almost limitless number of 
objective measures, each entering the final formula according to 
a different weighting. Certainly in some cases these complex phe- 
nomena can best be evaluated by a complex instrument properly 
"tuned." The human obseiver is a complex instrument, and one 
that for certain purposes can be "tuned” through training. 

The intensive training of judges and raters is actually more 
common in certain commercial enterprises than in psychology. 
The prices set on various kinds of leather, silk, wine, coffee and 
many other items often depend directly upon the "subjective” 
judgments of expert graders. The judgment of trained observers 
is relied upon because the aspect graded can in many cases be 
reduced to measurement by no finite set of objective tests. Minor 
disagreements among judges must certainly occur, but agreement 
is at least sufficient to keep the processors in business. Could the 
business of psychology be expedited by the training of judges tvho 
would practice controlled obseiv'ation and 'who tvould check and 
double check their ratings, both with objective criteria (when 
a\'ailable), and with those of other raters? Somehou^ we believe 
such training trould be a good investment. Actually, ^ve have been 
impressed more by the ease than by the difficulty with which peo- 
ple learn to agree regarding qualitative and semi-quantitative 
ratings on the complex aspects of temperament and physique. 

Learning to use the Scale for Temperament with reliability is 
more difficult, certainly, than learning to somatotype. But the 
two procedures are related in that both involve the development 
of efficiency in obsenang people. They are different in that one 
of tliem, somatotyping. is backed by an objective anthropometric 
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technique by which the estimated somatotype can be checked or 
corrected. Despite the availability of objective anthropometry, tve 
do not always use it in somatotyping, for we have found that the 
trained eye can do the job many times faster and in some respects 
more adequately than can tlie calipers and the millimeter scale. 
But we have found that training in the anthropometric procedure 
is of great value in learning to somatotype, and that a knowledge 
of this procedure lends a sense of confidence to somatotyping by 
the eye alone. In somatotyping, the anthropometric technique is 
like the gold reserve behind a paper currency. Upon request the 
reliability of the somatotype can be guaranteed and proved by 
anthropometry, but for purposes of practicability and general use- 
fulness somatotyping can be made far more facile and available 
than can a purely anthropometric procedure. 

An experiment to investigate the reliability of somatotype rat- 
ings was set up at Harvard in 1940. The reliability of a series of 
judgments of somatotype made by the eye alone iv'as tested against 
the results obtained from the somatotyping machine (see The 
Varieties of Human Physique, p. 103). Fifty somatotype photo- 
graphs of young men between ly and 20 were selected more or 
less at random from a larger series of about 200 cases and were 
presented to 20 graduate students and instructors from the De- 
partments of Psychology and Anthropology. Although some of 
them had read The Varieties of Human Physique, none had had 
previous experience at somatotyping, or had seen any of the pho- 
tographs. The mstruccrons for foe experiment were as loRows: 

The problem is to somatotype each of these 50 photo- 
graphs. Please try to rate the amount of each of the three 
components—endoraorphy, raesomorphy, and ectomorpliy— 
exhibited by each photograph. For gauging eacii component 
use a scale from J to 7, and use tlie half-values whenever 
they seem appropriate. Assign the numeral J when the com- 
ponent is at a minimum and the numeral 7 when the com- 
ponent is at a maximum. 

To aid you in somatotyping you will have available a copy 
of "The Varieties of Human Physique” together with U.rcc 
photographs showing examples of physiques extreme m cac > 
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o£ the three components and three illustrations of the soma- 
totype 4'4-4. Please examine carefully these extreme somato- 
types and read the check lists of their characteristics (pp. 
37 - 45 )* 

Proceed then to assign the appropriate numeral for each 
component to each of the 50 photographs. 

Table 17 shows the correlations between the somatotypes as* 
signed by each of these inexperienced volunteers, and the an- 
thropometric somatotypes for the 50 cases as returned by the 
somatotyping machine. 

Tabi£ 17 

CORRELATIONS BETWEEN ANTHROPOMETRIC SOMATOTYPES AND 
SOMATOTYPES-BY-UNAIDED-EYE AS ASSIGNED BY TWENTY INEX- 
PERIENCED VOLUNTEERS. N ~ 50. ALL CORRELATIONS ARE POSITIVE 

Ratrr First Cotaponent Second Component Third Component 


GS 

FS 

DM 

MJ 

BF 

EH 

JV 

CH 

OM 

JM 

BV 

KM 

DF 

DH 

AB 

AT 

RR 

EB 

CM 

HO 


Total 


•91 


.og 

.89 

•91 

.89 

.92 
■ 9 ‘ 
■S” 
.88 
.84 

.87 

.88 

.83 

.84 

■83 

■85 

•83 

.76 

■83 


.87 


.90 

.96 

.90 

•93 

.92 

.96 

.9* 

• 94 

.90 

•93 

.89 

•95 

.92 

•91 

•8s 

• 95 

• 9 * 

.92 

•83 

•95 

•85 

.96 

.85 

•93 

.89 

• 9 » 

•83 

.88 

•83 

•92 

.90 

.90 

.90 

•83 

.70 

.90 

.76 

.8g 

.70 

.82 

.86 

•92 


Four experienced students oE somatotyping also assigned 
somatotype ratings to these 50 photographs before the anthropo- 
memic measurements were taken and entered into the somato- 
typing machine. They followed the same procedure as did tlie 
inexpenenced people, except that they made use of the single 
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additional datum, height over the cube root of weight. The cor- 
relations between their ratings and the somatotypes returned by 
tlie machine were as shown in Table i8. 


Table i8 

CORRELATIONS BETWEEN ANTHROPOMETRIC SOMATOTYPES AND 
SOMATOTYPES-BY-UNAIDED-EYE FOR FOUR EXPERIENCED STUDENTS 
OF THE METHOD 


RaUr 

First Component 

Second Component 

Third Component 

CWD 

•gB 

.98 

.97 

HSD 

.96 

.97 

.98 

SSS 

■97 

•95 

.98 

WHS 

•gs 

.98 

’99 

Averages 

•97 

•97 

. 9 S 


This experiment demonstrates that by experienced judges rat- 
ings at one of the levels at which we work — the morphological 
level— -can be made with a reliability that approaches machine 
precision. Even untrained raters give ratings Aat are generally 
as reliable as the scores obtained by many “objective” psycho- 
logical tests. 

But what of the more complex, temperamental levels? The Scale 
for Temperament is presumably an instrument whose adminis- 
tration requires considerable practice. On a gradient of objec- 
tivity it lies perhaps midway between conventional clinical diag- 
nosis and the more exact kind of measurement which can be 
practiced in somatotyping. It is difficult to test the reliability of 
such an instrument experimentally, but we have been ^ 

number of studies to throw certain indirect light on the problem. 
Three of these studies may be worthy of mention. 

I When the analysis of the 200 cases presented in Chapter v 
was carried out, one series of 83 cases w-as reinterviewed and re- 
rated by the writer a full year after the first completion of all Uie 
ratings tor this series. The product-moment t^blccu 

the two series of ratings for these 83 cases was -f. 96. The subjccu 
were not somatotyped unul all of the second ratings had been 

“I’/il" ot held that such a finding proves much, for most of the 
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subjects were o£ course well remembered by the experimenter. 
However, the detailed ratings were not remembered, and the 
high correlation proves at least that the experimenter W’as on the 
two occasions rating variables which lie deeper tlian tlie super- 
ficial manifestations of day-to-day attitudes — variables whicli do 
not change appreciably from one year to tlie next. \Vc are per- 
haps justified in the assumption that ratings on variables that 
can be measured with such close agreement on different occasions 
are more likely to be reliable than ratings on more superficial 
aspects of personality. Our evidence here supports the claim of 
reliability, but it is only presumptive evidence. 

2. Using the short form of the Scale (see p. 419), and the tech- 
nique of the one-hour interview, we have carried out one specific 
study to measure the agreement between ratings made by the 
rvriter and those made by other persons less trained in tlie use of 
the Scale. 


A class of 21 graduate students rated one another in this man- 
ner, each individual observing the others for a period of three 
months ^d *en spending one hour intervieiving each of the 
“'teryiews were doubled up, so that when A inter- 
Wwe^ ■ I ° interviewing A). The ivriter Ukewise inter- 
^ ^ r ” her on the 30 

^nvern -9 gives the correlations 

11 men and in ™nde by the 

* '"ho composed the group. 

the poOTKt remarkable differences between the best and 

peoKn^en’ both men and women. Since aU of these 

tude for this kind o/worktas^Ct “ ““"nl npti- 

both an observant eye and the h IV '"ho possess 

pect of establishing high relhbilt 

be rather briffhtpn#-^ v* u ^ mstniment appears to 

and 

class, show a mean mrrei c° “hout 20 per cent of the 

The mean of the interrn T '"‘h *<= writer’s ratings, 

themselves was +.86. 'h“c ioor raters among 

3- In iwo. Dr. Bryant Moulton of Boston and the writer. 
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Table 19 


Mm 

Fiist Component 

Second Component 

Third Component 

JK. 

•92 

•94 

•91 

•74 

•59 

.63 

.6g 

.62 

.83 

.87 

LA 

.83 

•79 

BG 

• 77 

•57 

YH 

• 73 

.63 

WA 

.61 

.64 

LK 

•5* 

.46 

RR 

•44 

■47 

MB 

.43 


.38 

BD 

■ 52 


■ 42 

AS 

•31 


.24 

TT 

.»7 



Women 

First Component 

Second Component 

Third Component 


LB 

MG 

SS 

BB 

SA 

OF 

MN 

NH 

FT 

PA 


.68 

.50 

.5* 

.46 

. 4 » 

.41 

•3‘ 

.24 


.92 

•93 

.78 

.66 

.61 

•49 

•53 

.40 

.23 

.30 


•9« 

.87 

.?6 

.5a 

•54 
• 49 

•50 

■ 33 

■ 27 
.24 


, t m nf tlie Scale, interviewed independently 
using tlte same short for O Massacliusetis msti- 

a group of 50 a jjace from ii to lO. The writer spent 

tutions. These ^oys ■'anged m ag Moulton, who as a psy- 

about one hour witli “‘i’' i„ anoUier connection, spent a 
chiatrist was working Somatotyping was not 0 

somewhat longer ume wi ^ ,^.<.rc completed. The 

until after tlte studtes U.e two series of ratmp 

product-moment corrclatio second component, 

were, for tlte first “'"P""'";- gy Agreement of this d';Sy« 
+.89: for the tltird component ^7 ^ „,,abd.ty. 

1 2,e short form th.rt st'ill closer agreement 

altliough it does not necc 7 geen used, 

would have been found if die enu 
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Such substantiation o£ tlte reliability of tlic instrument as tiiese 
studies have indicated is far from a guarantee that the technique 
can be made equally effective in tlie hands of two different inves- 
tigators. We do not even hope that an instrument of psychological 
analysis can be made altogether foolproof and yet retain diag- 
nostic value. Administration of tlie Scale will remain a complex 
and difficult undertaking— as difficult and exacting, possibly, as 
surgery — but nevertheless it is by no means an impossible under- 
taking. Dr. Harvey Cushing used to say that doubtless a certain 
proportion of young surgeons possess tlie native aptitude to be- 
come good brain surgeons. He always added that in order to do so 
it is necessary to give over everything else and to live brain sur- 
gery under close supervision for a long term of years. That may 
be about how matters stand in tlie field of temperamental study. 

In the beginning, the miter entertained little expectation of 
developing a scale which even in simplified form might be made 
generally available. The initial hope tvas merely to objectify and 
validate to a degree his own researches, and to attempt to make a 
contribution to the technique of what might be called constitu- 
tional medicine. But it appears now to be a reasonable hope tliat 
by using tiiis Scale in close association with other physicians and 
psychologists, with an opportunity for frequent checking of rat- 
ings, the steps of quantification for each of the various defining 
traits may in time become well enough standardized to lend tlie 
instrument a high degree of general reliability. 

CAN THE TECHNIQUE BE MADE PRACmCABLE? 

In the experiment described in Chapter IV, 20 hours of inter- 
viewing time ivere spent witli eacli subject, and in addition to 
this, each subject was observed for at least an academic year. In 
this study, four distinguishable procedures contributed to tlie 
temperamental analysis. These were (1) a standardized medical 
history, (2) a standardized life history, (g) systematized general 
observation of each individual, and (4) a number of special tests 
of a laboratory and clinical nature. Often the question has been 
asked whether some shorter technique cannot be substituted for 
so laborious a procedure— now that the basic experiment has 
been completed. 
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CAN THE TECHNIQUE BE MADE PRACTICABLE? 

Since it is obviously impracticable to employ so time-consuming 
a method for purposes of general research, we have considered a 
number of shortening devices— tivo in particular. The first of 
tliese consists of an attempt to arrive at a specific rating on 30 of 
the more objective of the 60 traits, in the course of a short ac- 
quaintance ^vi^h the subject, usually in a single interview. Thirty 
of tlie traits — 10 from each of tlie 3 clusters — make up ivhat we 
have called die short form of the Scale. These are indicated by 
brackets on the score sheet (p. 26). 

An experiment to test the validity of the short form was carried 
out as part of tlie main study presented in Chapter VI. At the 
first interview with each of the 200 subjects, the writer tentatively 
made die 30 ratings which constitute the short form. These first 
interviews were devoted mainly to medical histories, and were 
not conducted with the short form especially in mind. The cor- 
relations between these early (short form) ratings and the final 
(long form) ratings are given in Table 20B. 


Table so A 

CORRELATIONS BETWEEN MORPHOLOGY AND TEfttPERAMENT FOR 
THE THREE COMPONENTS 



ViSQUOlOOU 

SooatoioDhi 

Cerehrotooia 


Short 

Long 

Short Long 

Short 

Long 


Scale 

Scale 

Scale Scale 

Scale 

Scale 

Eadomoipliy 

Atesomoiphy 

4-.60 

+•19 

+•54 +-8b 

+•59 

+.83 

Eclonioiphjr 





Table zo B 

CORRELATIONS DETIVEEN RATINGS ON THE SHORT FORM OF THE 
SCALE AND THE LONG FORM, FOR THE THREE COMPONENTS 
ViscerotoaLi Somatotonia Cerefarotonia 

r = .73 

Note that the first component, viscerotonia. was apparently the 
easiest component to estimate quickly, on short acquaintance, 
Somatotonia, in this case at least, ivas die most difficult to esti- 
mate. We believe that diis is true in general— that people tend 
to conceal their aggression and to reveal dieir full complement of 
sociophilia and relaxation on very short acquaintance. 

The correlations in Table 20B do not necessarily represent the 
present validity of die short form ot the Scale, flfective use of 
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this scale is certainly to some degree dependent upon experience, 
and upon practice with the scale, as a clinician’s efficiency is de- 
pendent upon his practice. These ratings were made rather early 
in the writer’s experience, before he had used the Scale exten- 
sively in its present form. It is possible tliat he could now do 
better. The small experiment mentioned on p. 417 points to such a 
likelihood. In that study two different raters found an agreement 
of about -{-.85, using the short form of the Scale. However, in 
the absence of more satisfactory evidence, we have been content 
to assume (following Table 20B) that in the writer’s hands the 
correlations between the short form and the long form of the Scale 
are at least about -I-.70 for viscerotonia and cerebrotonia, and 
about -)-.6o for somatotonia. 


The second shortening device aimed at practicality is one of 
which we have made only recent use. This consists in a 20-minute 
interview during which the subject is asked to participate in 
certain standardized activities. At the beginning and end of the 
interview the subject must walk the length of a long anteroom 
within view of the experimenter. The interview itself consists 
mainly m a condensed medical history, but during the course of 
It (1) the subject has to sit in a very low, heavily upholstered 
(viscerotomc) chair, from which he must several times rise in 
order to meet the requests of the experimenter; (2) the subject is 
requested to try to twist a broom handle in tlie experimenter’s 
hands, (3) his strength is tested with a hand dynamometer, and at 
another time, by an assortment of weights to be lifted; (4) at the 

hrmalTef" 'Whisky which 

t Helev t, . between 

•1 WerSiiey bar and a cigar. 

After each interview (before starting the next one) the exneri- 
menter takes ten minutes in which to rate the subject on as ma?iy 
of the 60 traits as he may see fit. He rates all die traits on tvhich a 

“ut two ;Td™ TT " -iter’ hrnds 

imertier The fin 1 an 

asst™) cInsLf ^ ^i‘^™ard by an 

raungsL eattft =>rithmetical means of the 

score fctea^pttetr 
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to temperament can be made highly practical. If one investigator 
can condense his observations to such a degree that in a 20-minute 
interview he can arrive at quantitative measurements of the 
primary components which show an average correlation of +.85 
with the results o£ a two-year study, it is more than likely that 
with adequate training others can do as well. The diagnosis of 
temperament is probably not intrinsically more difficult than 
OTdmary clinical diagnosis, once the point of vieiv is acquired. 

^ finding studies to set up a multidimensional 

sea e (Chapter II), and the “proving experiment" to standardize 
Its use (Chapter VI) were necessarily laborious. Similar laborious- 
ness is encountered in the history of clinical diagnosis. But once 

m 2 S judgments on temperament can be 

made with a precision and confidence comparable to that with 
which an experienced clinician makes his judgments 

be made which“ °f temperament can 

Se efu se diagnosis arrived at in 

partiXsk^lfcan h It may be that this 

Lperim”: mLTontrp'T.^ 

more than a relatively smaU nron “ question as to whether 
ate students possess the n re “ P°Puffition of gradu- 

work. But the fact th uecessary to do this kind of 

start has L«i made ! fe T “ encouraging. A 

human beings in a frame 'L 2 the practice of describing 

components mierht lead to having roots in first-order 

efforu with those of the medStliffiS ““dinate its 

mastery is slo^ mastering, even if 

ing to make his 4 t diatjs “w'- 

the principal entities "Saost h 1“ ““ dmgnose 

door." Perhaps it will be luiock on the 


same in psychology. 


the halo in psychological rad^rfs terh’"’'” “'*ough 

"ES IS perhaps at bottom only a 
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special instance of the general problem of bias and rationaliza- 
tion. Human beings tliat we are, we tend to jump to conclusions 
on but slight provocation, and to note what supports, while over- 
looking what contradicts an impression once established. A single 
outstanding characteristic in an individual may lead an unwary 
observer to assign the individual falsely to a class, and then deduce 
(rather than independently observe) other characteristics sup- 
posedly associated with that class. This is what happens under the 

influence o£ die halo. . . 

It has been pointed out, quite rightly, that a constitutional 
approach to psychology is peculiarly open to the bias ^e halo_ 
At an earlier period in diis work, before the term Gestalt had 
acquired so technical a set of connotations as is ^ 
used to think of constitutional studies as an aspect o 
psycholo'T'. We tvere seeking to identify the fundamental pattern 

h “which we supposed underlay and to a e^ee d™d 

Ihe overt behavioral " 

gerous dangerous precisely because prediction 

non is the Latin-derived name for the 

IS always dangerous. (Fred 

sin of short, and sometimes a slippery one. 

Gestalt to halo but a terms of so general a 

In attempting to defin dynamic components, we 

concept as a j ot less recklessly to the danger of 

of course expose ourselv criteria for the measurement 

the halo error. Having once established (or even sus- 

of ectomorphy, for “'‘™P ;,^r;„„ship between cerebrotonia and 
pected) the existence o „ see cerebrotonic cliar- 

ectomorphy, it is admi ^ observed. Moreover, there is 

acteristics wherever ectomorp y morphological patterning 

no way of removing the m™';" ,„bo has learned to 

totally from tlie picture, or general morpliological 

think in constitutional “t® , j os subconsciously) as a 

pattern of individuals of birds he meets. It 

trained ornithologist nota mlks wiili an iiidi- 

cannot be denied that whenever the 
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vidual, he becomes as aware of the fellow’s somatotype as- of the 

general state of his physical and mental healtli- Also a preliminary 
estimate of the relative strength of the various temperamental 
components is inevitably formed. The early estimate is not always 
correct, but it is ahvays present. 

Perhaps the strongest defense vie can offer against tlie halo is 
simply the fact that we are well aware of its nature. We look for 
it suspiciously behind every bush in the psychological garden. 
Darwin, too, was atvare of this danger. Concerned as he tvas tvith 
tracing out the broad outlines of a basic taxonomy according to an 
hypothesis which ran against the conventional academic stereo- 
types of his day, he sensed a particular danger from that “inward 
emotional glee" which he found to accompany observations 
diametrically refuting his (“smugly complacent") critics. He no- 
ticed too that observations supporting his hypotheses stood out 
in consciousness and were well remembered, "while apparent ex- 
ceptions tended to slip lightly by. He therefore took to writing 
down the latter, for emphasis and preservation. 

We have done the same, with a zeal which we hope (but do not 
altogether assume) has been adequate. The series of 200 cases 
presented in Chapter VI contains at least a dozen cases "which were 
worked up in detail because of the preliminary impression that 
an unusually wide disparity between morphology and tempera- 
ment existed. In most of these cases the apparently great disparity 
melted away as we went more deeply into the life history and 
into the detail of present behavior. 

There is one apparent disparity, however, which is peculiarly 
persistent and is often encountered. It arises from the presence of 
the manifest-latent gradient in the expression of somatotonia (see 
p. 297). In the case of the commonly reported disparity (high meso- 
morphy — lotv somatotonia), the halo seems to operate in reverse. 
It tends to obscure the correlation between the morphological 
and temperamental levels — a correlation "which emerges clearly 
only when the details of the life history and of the behavior are 
examined. The large mesomorphs often show a superficial serenity 
—and the student is off on a false lead. Upon closer analysis, how- 
ever, tlie apparent lack of somatotonia is found to be only civili- 
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nation-deep. We have sometimes refen ed to this phenomenon as 
die obscuring halo o£ somatotonia. 

The halo, then, is a general phenomenon and one which works 
both ways— toward obscuring as well as toward exaggerating rela- 
tionships. Furthermore, it is a concept not unrelated to the idea 
of pattern in general, which is both a useful and a dangerous 
idea. Halo is a vague, general concept which refers really to the 
shortcomings and to the general susceptibility to error ‘"Cerent m 
tire dullness and inadequacy of our tools description. The on^ 
defense we have to offer against tlie halo is the sum °£j»at “iffom 
can be made to render the procedures thorough and the tools 

o£ description sharp. 

the problem of objectivity 

T 1 . I ^ that in constitutional analysis the objec- 

It cannot be Completely 

tivity of some procedures “ f etry-almost wholly sub- 

objective is somatotypmg y We do not hold with 

jective is the rating ,„ouid rule out of scientific 

those proponents o£ absolutis which are reducible to 

respectability all procedures idealismi) would 

meter readings. Such an ' chology but most of 

throw into discard not only completely objective there 

clinical medicine. If medicine same would be 

would be no doctors, but | (indeed there are some who 
true of psychology and „„ psychologists). The 

would say that this w would rule out our looking 

difficulty is that a f’J shoruighted in that it fails to make 

at people. Such an appro ^ man may possess, while 

use of the synthesizing mtel g ultimate synthesizing 

seemingly investing a grea ^ objectivity, we can be 

intelligence which muy ^ we do not much care what 

almost perfectly objective “ “ «^ed to face the implica- 

we measure, but we must *en P^ P^,. 

tions o£ the 'crypf‘= ““‘‘""^"’toobjectivity is but one facet of a 
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be rendered. But since we no longer entrust everything to divine 
guidance, it is equally necessary to maintain a depee o£ relevancy 
to keep an eye open to where we are going. Scientific investiga- 
tion might he compared (lor our present purpose) to driving an 
automobile. The relations between the driving machinery and 
the controls partake oE die nature o£ pure objectivity, thanks to 
good engineering. But the driver must maintain a relation of 
relevancy to the road, at least until all roads are so mechanized 
that driving can be reduced to the objective automaticity of push- 
ing a button labeled Schenectady. 

Instrumental objectivity and carefully documented observation 
from life are not really opposed concepts, but are rather like the 
two slopes of a roof. 'VVhen harmoniously combined they function 
as a more efficient watershed than either alone. In the studies 
reported in this book we have tried to keep a balance between 
these two procedures. The morphological work rests solidly upon 
instrumental objectivity (after a suitably long period of elastic 
growth through an adolescence of subjectification). The work on 
temperament and motivation rests mainly upon what might be 
called clinical documentation. The 6o defining traits were arrived 
at and rendered discriminative by subjecting a large number of 
observations to a statistical procedure. The procedure as a whole 
was both subjective and objective. The later use of the traits, 
considering the traits individually, is perhaps about as objective 
and systematic as medical diagnosis. That is to say, we admit freely 
that a subjective element is present — that no machine has been 
built which can make a diagnosis of temperament. 

Yet each of these traits we measure rests upon a fairly specific 
system of related symptoms and quantifiable behavioral reactions. 
Such symptoms and reactions when watched /or are as plain and 
objective as cows and horses. When not ■watched for they may be 
as unrecognized as migrating warblers. With a degree of practice 
and training comparable only perhaps to the training of expe- 
rienced clinicians, tve believe that naturally observant psycholo- 
gists can diagnose the key traits defining the temperamental com- 
ponents with trustworthy precision. IVe do not claim that an 
untrained person can do so, even -with the help of the detailed 
instructions contained in this book. Who would attempt to per- 
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form, let us say. a simple appendectomy merely berause he had 
read a book? Constitutional analysis is unquestionably a job ca ■ 
ing for a high degree of specialization. 

THE qualifications OF A CONSTITUTIONAL PSYCHOLOGIST 

The question is frequently asked. "Can I 
tional psychologist? What natural qualities f ^ 

training is desirable?" To diese questions we ^^all here attemp 
such answer as seems indicated by our limited experience 

ing odiers in constitutional methods ^ological level 

As we have almost fo 

somatotyping can be accomphsl 

tivity. although, of he procedure is about 

physical analysis. Training ? jging. To start with, it is 

comparable to ^„d obfervant of them. In per- 

necessary to be interested in ca , ^ interest in 

haps a year’s time an observant pe or physical an- 

human stock, and some ^ ^n^jysis widi 

thropology, can be taugh prerequisites are then (i) the 

dependable accuracy. The i P £ human stock, and ( 2 ) 

quality of being die human body, 

an accurate anatomical kn S dynamic levels also requires 
Measurement at the more c p characteristic is not 

that the student be full of curiosity. If this c^^ 
well represented, nothing can „£ general clinical 

this, the ideal step m J ^ needs to know how to take 

medicine. The constitutional amilyst^^ 

a diorough medical history psychological un- 
art of interpreting syraptoim. medicine may be coin- 

derstanding without a ^ohd Pnj^^ ^^jdiout a knowledge of aero- 
parable to trying to build a j^^m die factual point of 

IwTutf^hS constitutes good insurance against la - 

^^rrSwesay.;«-P^« 

is conventionally ^jy all advanced courses in ps) 

hard to define. However ni^r 7 al ^ quantitative 

ogy drill the student m die me 
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measurement o£ something. Psychology may be rather confused 
as to its subject matter, but psychologists are, perhaps for that 
reason, all the more zealous that their procedures shall be rigidly 
quantitative and therefore scientific. 

This is good training. The constitutional psychologist must 
somewhere acquire the habit of systematic quantification, whicli 
is precisely the hahit that many of the best clinicians lack. How- 
ever, in constitutional psychology it is necessary to learn to apply 
this habit to the observation of people— ai/jo/e people, not merely 
behavioral fragments of peopl^and at this point our present 
teaming in psychology sometimes falls short of the mark. The 
notorious hesitocy of psychologists to look at the physical reality 
of a human hemg is due perhaps to the fact that there have been 
no good tools available by which a psychologist could grapple with 
«Unc“« h anatomical and anthropological 
mon™v”% I psychologist with a physical 

“rer/^ “ ”• “ “ content him- 

self with eclecuc inquiry into isolated and therefore lifeless ftan- 
ments of his subject matter. ® 

thh^ImH I'f training, for 

loose one, restiL”^^!!!?™ classificational system is still a 
and shiftina- adjectival tv °n a mocture of two vague 

The concemion^ f ^ Dpologies (Freudian and Kraepelinian). 
taken hold in this ''^“ble components has not yet 

svay of general in the 

tlJt the^S CtT-^ts 

currents. No better backvrn. J’r ttotivational under- 

be found than a few yeaj of"work^in°”*'*^” psychology can 
respect, psychiatry oLrs an excellent 

chology. excellent finishing school for psy- 

objectivity-as onfwou.d ^ 

an experience enriches consciousness sparrows. Such 

and perspective. A rich backiw a ^ tends to bring tolerance 
to exeu about the same “Perience appears 


to exeu about the same effect m lAose w/ “P‘="®"ce appears 
■ ^ can assimilate it. Rut 
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therefore, we feel that the regular medical training is a distinct 
asset in constitutional psychology. 

(3) Academic psychology offers training in the methodological 
techniques of rigorous and systematic quantification. That is 
about all it offers to constitutional psychology at the present time. 
Such training is of the utmost importance, but it can be had in 
other places. Advanced training in psychology is therefore desir- 
able, but not a prerequisite. A background of super\'ised research 
in almost any well-controlled scientific field might serve as a sub- 
stitute. 

(4) A background of experience in judging and diagnosing 
human beings constitutes ivhat is perhaps a necessary internship. 
Psychiatry offers a splendid opportunity for acquiring such expe- 
rience, but does not offer much that is useful in the way of theo- 
retical constructs. 

(5) Psychoanalysis at its best appears to bring about a kind o£ 
artificial maturation, not unlike artificial ripening of fruit. Those 
of fine fiber assimilate it as an experience which adds perspective 
and undentanding. Those of coarser fiber tend also to reveal their 
nature more clearly, and it is these who often emerge from analy- 
sis with an experience of conversion. ^Ve urge analysis. (For one 
thing it may be tvell to be psychoanalyzed in order to discover 
whether or not one really wants to attack a subject like consti- 
tutional psychology,) 

coNsnrunoNAL anaxa'sis and psychoanalysis 
The primary objective of our project has been that of standard- 
izing a procedure through ■which relatively fixed, basic individual 
differences can be recognized, identified and measured. The re- 
sulting procedure as a whole has sometimes been referred to as 
constitutional analysis. Constitutional analysis and Freudian 
analysis, although employing different methods and terminologies, 
are not totally unrelated procedures. The itvo approaches have 
been described as the upward and donmward extensions, respec- 
tively. of a continuum. The Freudians start with consciousness 
and go as far (down) as they can. We start with the solid bone and 
flesh of the individual and go as far (up) as tve can. Ideally, the 
two procedures need to be carried on conjointly, and indeed in 
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certain cases where the two analyses have been so conducted, ex- 
cellent results have obtained. 

It is from psychoanalysis that one of the principal modem sup- 
ports for the constitutional approach has been derived. Freudians 
speak sometimes of "psychogenic factors affecting the organism," 
and sometimes of "somatogenic factors affecting the mind." In 
either case a step is taken toivard recognition of the need for 
substituting a conception of a continuum for the rudimentary 
dichotomy of mind and body. 

Among the psychoanalysts. Alexander of Chicago has particu- 
larly emphasized the proposition that any system of analysis aimed 
at comprehension of a fragment of behavior must in the end deal 
with the personality as a irhole, including both mental and 
physical processes, or fail in its purpose. Alexander and some 
others have felt that svhen once a systematic description of phys- 
ical and physiological variation becomes available, couched in 
terms of concepts which have common roots (common compo- 
nents, possibly) tvith a similarly systematic descripu'on of psy- 
chological variables, the way will be open to a more effective at- 
tack on the general problem of analysis. Analysis srould then 
become, not merely psychoanalysis, but general, constitutional 
analysis, or total analysis. The descriptive adjective is unimpor- 
tant, so long as it refers to a process by which tlie analyst directs 
his attack upon more than a single level of personality. By ap- 
proaching an individual simultaneously from the directions of 
both statics and dynamics the analyst is able to effect a kind of 
"pincers movement,” and the efficiency of the analydc attack 
should be enhanced. 

CAN THE COMPONENTS PE CHANGED? 

This is a question of great practical and theoretical importance, 
for it involves the fate both of individuals and of nations, but to 
anssver it, or even to begin to answer it, irill require generations 
of research. There are tiro phases of the problem: (1) To what 
extent can group changes be brought about, through gcncralired 
influences? (a) To what extent can indiriduals be changed by 
educational, clinical and other procedures? 

There is some evidence tliat stature in tlie United States has 
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increased rvithin the past few decades. According to an Associated 
Press report, the first 100,000 drafted soldiers examined in 1940- 
1941 are about 14 inches taller (when age is held constant) than 
the general average for men drafted in 1917-18. College students 
at Harvard are nearly t^vo inches taller than they were in igoo. 
However, in both instances weight has also increased. We have 
no way of knowing whether there has been any shift in the dis- 
tribution of soniatotypes* Possibly America has been gro^ving a 
little more ectomorphic. 

If physique has changed within the past half century, then 
have the motivational components also changed? As tve grotv 
taller do we tend to become more cerebrotonic — and more cere- 
brotic? 

According to a sample of 186 Chinese students in American 
colleges, the South Chinese are at the present lime among the least 
mesomorphic (and presumably among the least somatotonic) of 
the peoples of the earth. Were they once more mesomorphic? 
Have they degenerated (or perhaps evolved) from a more meso- 
morphic and somatotonic stock, like that of the present-day 
Japanese? “Would it be possible through selective breeding to 
speed up or revene the present trend — ^whatever it may be? 

Is it possible that the problem of war need not carry the fatal 
germ of inevitability? Only a little while ago men thought that 
the black death -was inerdtable. The development of a single 
dia^ostic idea led to its abolishment. Today the general pesr 
simism is abroad that tv'ar and the cyclic rise and fall of peoples 
are inevitable. There may be an alternative to such a pessimism. 
Possibly these costly tidal waves of somatorosis among geographic 
groups can be predicted (and therefore controlled), once their 
symptoms are diagnosed in terms of a psycholog)' rooted in an 
understanding of human constitutions and freed from irrational 
sentiment. 

Men knetv that the second World IVar n-as brewing almost 
before the echoes of the first had quieted. But they did not know 
why. What might have been the story had they sought causes in 
the differential constitutional endotvanents of groups of men? 
No diagnosis ordinarily was made except in terms of economics. 
Hence no treatment followed except a kind of halfheaned gesture 
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toirard the economic and political appeasement of an essentially 
impenitent, historically somatorotic group of people. The policy 
seems to have been sound only in the sense that one rv^ay to stop 
a fire is to encourage it quickly to bum up everything combus- 
tible. ire of the English-speaking world are repeatedly scolded 
because we faced a grave responsibility in 1919, and flunked the 
test. Had ire been able to define somatotom'a, is it possible that 
ire might have saved Germany from herself and omselves from 
Germany? 

It is the diagnostic side of the business that needs attention. 
There has been much discussion of the question as to whether 
children should be punished, and how, but there is no blanket 
ansiver to such a question. The first problem is to diagnose the 
child. IVhat to do about a somatorotic child idll then depend 
upon drozmstances. IVhether or not the second component at 
iv’hat ire hai’e called the temperamental level can be changed 
ivithin a single lifetime, we have as yet no iray of knoiving, but 
we do know that the nuznner of expression of the somatotonia can 
be modified, even though the change may be only in such variables 
as the manifestdatenc and the “sublimational” dimensions. The 
“dvilization” of an individual may then in large part consist in 
rendering his somatotonia more sublimated and more latent- 
Contrariwise, the militarization of the indiridual (or sometimes 
the therapeutic resolution of his amflicts) seems to consist in 
rendering his somatotonia more direct and manifest. At any rate, 
with reasonably dependable techniques of constitutional analysis 
available, the problem of disdpline, both as it affects indiridual 
control (crime and punishment) and group control (group arro- 
gance and is'ar), ought to move in long strides toiv’ard sdentific 
enlightenment. 

As to the problem of change in the indiridual somatoiypc, the 
reader may udsh to refer to The Varieties of Human Physi(jue 
(pp. 221-226). Actually we have found no instance of change in 
the somatotjpe, although we have seen dramatic enough changes 
in nutrition and metabolism. The question as to whether or not 
the somatotj’pe changes is merely the question of how basic is the 
level at which the somatot)pe is identified. It is our imprc«ton 
that the level of the somatot^-pe is below that at whicli environ- 
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mental influences operate after birth, and that the question of 
changing the somatotype is comparable (although not equivalent) 
to that of changing the race of an individual. IVe believe that the 
somatotype designation offers a basic and reasonably stable taxon- 
omy o£ indhiduals. 

Nevertheless, marked changes sometimes take place in the in- 
ternal physiological balance of an individual, due either to uncon- 
trolled or to such controlled causes as endocrine therapy and 
surgery. Can such interferences change the balance of tlie tem- 
peramental components? We presume that changes of this nature 
do take place, although we have no direct supporting evidence, 
and most of -what e^ddence we do have seems to be on the other 
side. We have found that some individuals, shortly after thyroid 
therapy (administradon of thyroxin) shotr more manifest symp- 
toms of cerebrotonia, and to a lesser degree, of somatotonia. But 
they ahvays appear to return shortly to about their previous pat- 
tern of temperamental manifestadon. The effect seems to be tem- 
porary, like the effect of alcohol. (We have used thyroxin, like 
alcohol, for diagnosdc purposes. When cerebrotonia is above 4 , 
the effect of this drug is unpleasant. The padent usually develops 
a headache and a sense of fadgue.) The problem of change in 
temperament associated tvith endocrine pathology or with per- 
manent endocrine change is of great interest but it is one upon 
\vhich ^ve are not yet prepared to throtsr light. 

Certain tesdcular and pituitary extracts seem temporarily to 
elicit a display of somatotonic manifesudons even in young males 
of lo-^v mesomorphy and extremely high gynandromorphy (Froeh- 
lich syndrome cases). In these cases such administradons some- 
times appear to hasten the sproudng of pubic hair, deepening of 
the voice, and (a limited degree of) genital development. But it 
is probable that therapy of such a sort merely hastens these de- 
velopments. \Ve have never seen it change the somatotype or 
influence the motivauonal components permanently. Presumably 
it only brings on a quicker blossoming of a development which 
■would normally have occurred more slo^vly. Yet this is a fas- 
dnating field for experimentation, men consdtudonal methods 
of study are more closely integrated with clinical diagnosis and 
treatment, it may be possible to pick up a trail in the field of 
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endocrinology H'hich wUI lead to rapid advance in the consti- 
tutional field. 

AVe need a constitutional endocrinology. Endocrinoloo)' itself 
is a comple.x field, still ruled largely by the kind of pre-constitu- 
tional thinking which would (in tlie heat of an enthusiasm) try 
to e-xplain the w'hole personality in terms of the effect of endocrine 
variables. Perhaps the endocrines function a h'ttle like the various 
instruments of an orchestra in playing out a symphonic theme. 
More fundamental than the individual instruments is the theme 
of the symphony, the components of which will remain recog- 
nizable even in the face of great distortion of specific instrumen- 
tation. 

There is probably some association between thyroid funcuon 
and cerebrotonia. At any rate cerebrotonic people seem uniformly 
to show an elevated basal metabolic rate. Yet it is possible that 
interference with the thyroid will not change cerebrotonia any 
more radically than the symphony would be changed by amplifica- 
tion or muffling of the French horns. The constitutional picture 
is not "merely endocrinology.” But the importance of carrying on 
endocrine and constitutional studies concurrently and in the light 
of one another ought to be obvious enough. 

IS THE CONSrrrUTtO.VAl. APPROACH FATAUSTIC? 

It is often said that the constitutional approach is fatalisuc. 
The general notion has seeped into the pliilosophy of die hour 
that the only hopeful and therefore tolerable social outlook must 
be one which regards men as potentially all alike, except for 
environmental conditioning. This point of view has not always 
been in favor, radier it comes and goes like a stringing pendu- 
lum. Just at present, it seems the pendulum has swung violently 
from the extremist position of die endogenists, some of whom 
have held that human personality is determined almost entirely 
from within, to the e.xtremist posidon of the present-day axogenists 
or environmentalists, holding that personality is determined almost 
entirely from without. ^ ...» 

The first view rationalizes what may be named an individual 
pessimism hut a racial and evoluuonary optimism. According to 
such an outlook, not much can be accomplished in one genera- 
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uon b«t through controlled reproduction and through discrimi- 
native education, an almost unlimited evolutionary future may 
lie ahead for the race. The optimism of the present is sacrificed 
for an optimism extending into time. Under tliis view,^ salvation 
would lie in constitutional and genetic research and in critical 
discrimination applied to human beings by human beings. 

The second view rationalizes an evolutionary futilitarianism 
but an immediate and individual optimism. If tlie proposition 
that all men are to be considered equal is taken literally, it follotvs 
that under an indiscriminately uniform environment all should 
achieve the same mental and spiritual stature. Indeed it follows 
that the central problem before us is not that of heredity and 
the measurement of constitutional endowment; it is rather that 
of the production and distribution of goods, the standardization of 
education, the elevation of rates of consumption and the like. In 
short, the central problem of life becomes the very concrete and 
(soraatotonically) acceptable one of creating and distributing mate- 
rial goods. It is as though all our problems could be solved by 
doing something with our hands and bodies — by industry. Salva- 
tion, then, lies not in critical discrimination among human 
beings (that indeed is heresy), but in numerical growth, expan- 
sion, and in expressive “freedom." 

Noiv this is quite an old controversy, and its life history is to 
be traced in our basic literature through many guises. A good 
university course in philosophy lays this central conflict before 
the sophomore in perhaps a dozen different settings. It is the 
conflict within that ancient misunderstanding between the (cere- 
brotonic) stoics and the (viscero-soraatotonic) epicureans, and 
beuveen idealists and materialists of all time. There is ahvays a 
smoldering -warfare between the (materialistic) expressivist, and 
what we might perhaps call the (idealistic) inhibitivist. The for- 
mer rationalizes his basic tenet as love of freedom and liberty; the 
latter, as love of personal effacement, self-discipline, and under- 
standing. The basic conflict is well brought to the surface in the 
incompatibility bettveen the Freudian (expressivistic) and the 
Christian (inhibitivistic) religions, or between the educational 
philosophy of the modem (progressive) school and that of the 
old Netc England Latin School. 
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Bettreen one extremist position and the other the pendulum 
has sirang violently, and on the most recent string the somatotonic 
component has for the time being taken the upper hand. Liberty 
and self-expression are in the saddle. But can they stay there for 
long? Or must a somatotonic blosvout so wholehearted as our 
present one lead soon, like an alcoholic orgy, to a reaction that 
is severe — and painful? 

Now, the point in the above digression is simply this: from 
the immediate, materialistic, or purely somatotonic point of view, 
it may be true that the constitutional outlook is fatalistic and pessi- 
mistic. But the pessimism tvhich is sounded here is only that of 
the short term. It is long-term optimism. From the standpoint of 
rampant somatotonia ive are indeed pessimistic: temporary pallia- 
tion seems hardly svorth the effort- Nor is the problem to be 
solved by a swing to the other extreme where somatotonia and its 
devices would be in turn suppressed, for there is naught to be 
gained from a cerebrotonic tyranny as opposed to a somatotonic 
tyranny. Instead, the ivay of escape would seem to be the extension 
of a general understanding of the elements, both static and 
dynamic, whose patterning constitutes the individual. IVe need 
first to understand the internal relations among these elements 
before there can be much hope of adequately adjusting external 
appliances. If constitutional studies can lead to the establishment 
of a rational foundation for a science of heredity and eugenics, 
we may then hope, for example, to eliminate the principal con- 
stitutional and degenerative physical scourges of the race (like 
cancer, tuberculosis and low t component). But of greater impor- 
tance than that, it might then also be possible by discriminate 
breeding to strengthen the mental and spiritual fiber of the race. 
This is optimistic enough. 

But these are Tcfjiotc optimisms, not immediate ones. To reacli 
them, it may be necessary to tolerate an immediate pessimism, 
such as might lie in an emotional acceptance of the possibility 
that the predominant social philosophy of the moment may reflect 
only wishful thinking. It may be in one sense fatalistic to sup^se 
that Christopher (p. 147) cannot “ heav)ar<nght cliampion, 

or that Boris (p. tat) will never read cuneiform. Yet to tty to fit 
Christopher and Boris to an indiscnminate behavioral or menul 
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mold would seem a cruel misanthropy. This would be to pretend 
psychological alchemy. 

The aim of constitutional psycholt^, so far as individuals are 
concerned, is actually a direct antithesis to what should feirly be 
called fatalism. The aim is to develop every individual according 
to the best potentialities o/ his own nature, while protecting him 
from the fatal frustration of a false persona and false ambitions. 
This is not fatalism, but naturalism. Its end result is to increase, 
not decrease the individual’s opportunities for accomplished 
living. 

The accusation of fatalism is an accusation of narrowness of 
outlooh. If we seem to overemphasize the constitutional factor 
throughout this hook by largely omitting the factor of environ- 
mental influence, it does not mean that we consider the latter 
unimportant. It means only that we are presenting here the 
neglected side of the picture, without which a general psychology 
seems fatuous or anomalous. The problem of synthesis lies on 
beyond. In these two volumes {The Varieties of Human Physique 
and the present one) we have attempted to do no more than tmte 
in the foundation for the constitutional side of the structure as a 
whole. That, in itself, has been sufficiently difficult. 

Constitutional psychology we regard as only a contribution to 
general psychology, not a substitute. Its place in the total scheme 
is possibly comparable to the description of the skeleton in anat- 
omy. If such a point of view does not seem to have been main- 
tained dispassionately in all of the seaions of the present book, 
let the shortcoming be charged (in the reader’s generosity) to 
counteremphasis. 
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BASIC DATA FOR 200 CASES 

(See p. 290) 


1 117 

. £—117 d-io 

>o. I Age 23 Race N-M Ht ji \Vt n6 Somato 18-1-7 3—217 g-sS 

type 4—217 t-i.8 

IT 2-1-6 V 45 S 29 C jio Health 5 Strength C 1 
Strcngih P 2 pi j IQ 217 AT 3 S3 Gp 4 

Comment: A weak, rather helpless and dependent youth. Some homosexual inclina- 
tion but no overt homosexuality. A senior in the Ait Department. Academic stand- 
ing, fourth decile (fourth tenth from the bottom). He wants to leach art apprecia- 
tioa. 


X— 156 
2—256 d'/o 

No. 8 Age 23 Race J Ht 69 Wt 114 Somato i-s^-e 3—126 g-iA 

type 4—226 t-2.5 

5—226 

IT 2-3-6 V 47 S 65 C 108 Health 7 Strength C 2 
StrengthPg PI 3 IQ 142 Ar 4 5 5 Gp 2 

Comment: An unusually brilliant Jewish youth of great academic promise. Gradu- 
ate student, social sciences. Deep bass voice and a vocal somatorosh (vocally 
aggressive). He lectures to his admiring associates on political and economic theory. 
Platis to be an expert on taxation- Undeigradoate record, tenth (top) decile. 

2—227 
* — 127 d-12 

No. 3 Age 2t Race N Hf 'js IKf 123 Somato t S— tS® * 

type 4—236 t.3.5 

5 — *56 

IT 1-3-7 V 28 S $3 C 124 Health 7 Strejigth C s 
Strength P 3 PI 2 IQ AI 6 S 5 Gp 2 

Comment; Excessively apprehensive and insecure but naturally wry bright. Fright- 
ened of life, but irregularly and inadequately aggressive. Mediocre student of his- 
tory. Academic standing, third deefle. He has a most disturbing sexual need. Only 
present outlet, autoeroticism. Note that this IT falls outside the ijormal oreurrence 
of somatotypes. 

X For dednitions of these abbreviations, see p. 282. 
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1— 23G 

» a — 127 d*i2 

No. 4 Age 19 Race N Ht 70 Wt 115 Soraato 1-2-7 3—127 g-2.6 

type 4—127 t*5 

•,5—127 

IT 2-3-6 V 44 S 61 C 118 Heallh'e Strength C 2 ‘ 

Strength P 4 PI 3 IQ 142 AI 6 S 6, Gp 3 

Comment; A quiet, fragile young man, ouuvardly very shy, but he h^ almost a 
serene im^rard determination. Although Still virginal he is struggling with a strong 
sexual drive. He seems about 17, Undergraduate, not yet able to find a major field 
of study. Academic standing, eighth dedle. 


. 1—254 

X — 145 d-i4 

No. 5 Age 26 Race N Ht 68 Wt 129 Somato 12.5-4 3—154 g-1.3 

type 4—254 <-24) 

5—154 

rr 2-3-4 V 47 S 97 C 82 Health 6 Strength C 5 
Strength P5 PI 4 IQ AI2 S3 Gp 1 

bomment: A well-adapted, severe young man. Excellent academic record. Married. 
Practicing law. He is a serious, humorless fellow who has no time for foolishness 
but cuts straight to the heart of a problem and is certain to collect his fee. Under- 
graduate record, tenth dedle. < ' ; ' t ' ' 

1—154 

*—254 d-i2 

No. 6 Age 23 Race N Ht 66 Wt 120 Somato 1.5-4 3—154 g-i4> 

type . 4—154 t.2.5 
5—183 

IT 1-^4 V 34 8 109 C 75 Health 7 Strength C 4 , 

Strength P 5 PI 4 IQ 12\ AX v S 3 Gp i 

Comment: Short stature, tvlih an overly aggressive manner. Called a psychopathic 
personality by the university psychiatrist. He is extremely loud, and strained. An 
undergraduate student of psychology. Academic record, second decile. 


No. 7 Age 29 lUceN-A Ht65 XVfiso Somato 1-6-2 

type . 

IT 2-7-e V 41 S 123 C 43 Health 7 Strength C 6 t 
Strength P 5 PI 7 IQ A 1 1 83 Gp 1 


1 — 262 


* — 171 

d-tS 

3—162 

B-1-4 

:4— 163 

t-1.5 

5—163 



powerful physique. Fonuerly u star bashelball 
player and coMege mesUet. Entered the engineering course but never finished He 
has ^ways been uncontrollably quanelsome. Under suspended sentence (man- 
slaughter). Academic record, second decile. ^ ” iman 
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X— 271 

« . _ * — 271 d‘JA 

No. 8 Age 20 Race N-A Ht 66 Wt X5X - Somato g-iyi g., J 

type 4—262 M.6 

5— 171 

IT 3-6-2 V59 S 115 C46 Hcaltfifi Strength C 7 
Strength P 4 PI 6 IQ U2 AI 1 S s ' Cp 1 

Comment: Popular, likable youth. College sophomore on a football scholarship. 
Great physical strength and energy, but also good relaxation and control. Academic 
standing, fourth decile. Studying physical education and considered to have excel- 
lent prospects in that field. 

1—171 
s— 171 d-4 

No, 9 Age 17 Race N Hi 68 Wl 16a Somalo j-7-i 3 — 171 g.14 

type 4—171 t-i.8 

5—271 

IT 2-6-1 V 48 S 117 C 35 Health 6 Stwnglh C 7 
Strength P 6 PI 7 IQ 106 AI 1 S 2 Gp 1 • 

Comment: College freshman. Football scholarship. Considered a most promising 
athlete. Note the rather high t component. This youth is pleasant, relaxed, gener- 
ally modest, although he can readily become aggressive when sufficiently aroused. 
Such a temperament is ideally adapted to the “beavy-coniact’' spoils. Academic 
standing, third decile. 


J— 1?2 
2—172 d-8 

No. 10 Age 24 Race N Ht 70 Wl 169 Somato 1-7-2 5—172 g-i.8 

type , 4—172 I’S-o 

5—262 

IT 2-6-3 V 45 S log C 64 Health 6 Strength C 6 
StrengChF6 PI 6 IQ xi6 AI 2 S5 Cp 1 

Comment: Law student. Considered a leader. Excellent athletic and sodal record. 
Fair academic record. Much sought after by svomcn. This youth is mentally limited 
and is conservative or righteous in social outlook^ but be has his world just about 
as he wants it. Undeigraduate record, srtih decile. 


1 — ^217 

. 2 — 217 do 

No. ir Age 26 Race M-N Ht 6g Wtii 4 Somato 2-i-7 5 — ai? 835 
• type 4—217 t-yn 

5— 2J7 


IT 3-1-6 V 60 S 34 C 107 Health 6 Strength C 1 
Strength Pi Pit IQ AI7 S5 Cp 7 

Comment: Instructor in languages. High aadcmic honors. A complete aesthete. 
Ov,rt pa»iv, ho™<»o.^ual. H, is physidly M sd dcfcmcla. a a ..cfc rabbit, 
but by being completely so has made a good adaptation. 
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1— 216 

2— 225 d-24 

No. 12 Age 23 Race N Ht 68 Wt 123 Soraato 3’-2-5 3—334 B'S-o 

type 4—220 t-14 

5—325 

IT 3-2-6 V 63 S 45 C 110 Health 4 Strength C 2 
Strength P 3 PI 2 IQ AI 4 S 5 Gp 6 

Comment: Theological student. Conlused and uncertain o£ hh faith. An amateur 
art and music critic. Overt homosexual. He h leally a professional aesthete, rvith 
little interest in religion. Undergraduate record, fifth decile. 


1 — 235 

2 — 136 d*i6 

?^o.i3 Age 25 RaceM-A HtSg Wt 122 Somato 2.22-52 3— 8*5 g'2'5 

type 4—225 t-2.5 

5—226 

IT 2-3-6 V 48 S 58 C 111 Health 6 Strength C 2 
Strength P 4 PI 3 IQ AI 5 S 7 Gp 2 

Comment: A quiet, shy, hard working graduate student of social science, struggling 
with a strong and usually frustrated sexual drive. He is a “sex-6ghtcr” in the 
sense that some people are booie-fightets. His mind is keen and original. Under- 
graduate record, ninth decile. 

1— 225 

2- ^16 d*24 

No. 14 Age 17 RaceM-N H(66 Wti07 Somato 2-2-5 3— 216 g>3.6 

type 4—334 M.5 
6—225 

IT 8-1-5 V 64 S 28 C 95 Health 3 Strength C 1 
Strength P 1 PI 1 IQ 128 Al 3 S t Gp 6 

Comment: An exceedingly quiet, effeminate youth ■who entered college at 17 with 
a fairly good high school record, but s^nt all but four months of his freshman 
year in a mental hospital. Tentative diagoosb: hebephrenic schizophrenia. 


N0.15 AgeaS RaceN-M Wtijy Somato 2-2-6 

type 

IT 8-2-6 V 56 S 42 C log Health 5 ' Strength C 2 
Strength P 2 PI 2 IQ AI 4 S 5 Gp 5 


1 — 226 

2 — 226 d-8 

3— 226 g-3.0 

4 — 226 t-3.o 

5— 325 


Comment: A highly effeminate, arty young man tvUh 
Medioae (fifth decile) academic history. An unsuccessful 
sexual outlet. Unhappy, dependent personality. Almost 
women beause of bis general weakness and effeminacy. 


a strong sexual drive, 
schoolteacher. No happy 
cut off from desirable 
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1—235 

s — 226 d-14 

NO. .6 Age =4 J^ccM-N H.,. W. .34 

5—326 

1 X 3 =^ V59 S 44 C ..3 e ^ ' 

Strength P 2 PI 2 IQ »Oo ^ 5 ^ Interests. Rather poor stock and 

Comment EfEeminate and Academic standing, about 

rather low inteUigenre. individual who is not homosexual but 

the third decile. Another weak, overly sexea u. 
is caught in between. 

1 — 226 

2 — 217 d-i8 

». MTf TTt fiS Wt 118 Somato 2-2-6 3—326 g-5-5 

No. 17 Age 23 RaceN-M Ht 6 t-a- 

5—326 

„ c r 1*1 Health 4 Strength C 1 

la A14 op 7 „ ,^,4 

c„„„„e=.= Almost a f of ®m,y «orW. He is fmc f.om 

(fourth decnc) hut a Xi“cbsen-ed in d.is somatotype. 

the disturbing sexual need so oncu 

1- *« ^ ,, 

2 — 2:6 d ' j6 

— TOP «.«i Somato 2‘2-6 $— 226 g *:-2 
No. .8 Ago 04 RaccM Ht ,3 «« • 4 t 034 

achieved the distiuchou of bemg oc-Messtah about him. 

He is idealistic, with a toucn o 
record, tenth detfle. 


X— 225 

2 — 236 d’lO 

W..30 somato e-e'-li 3-t6 M S 
5— eeS 

„ Health e Strength C a 

IT 2-2-5 ® ^ S j Cp 3 

Strength p . PI 1 K! 


No. ig Age 28 Race J Ht 


f* o* neaiu * a w— — 

IT 2-2-5 V 44 S 51 S3 Cp 5 youth who is attempt- 

strength P 1 PI ‘ m phiaicaill JfesiSt and poor genml 

Comment: A jif is handicapped J’ b fairly wr'' regarded. 

■**“ 
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*— 245 
*—235 

K0.20 Age 22 RaceN-M Ht 67 Wt u6 Somato a-S'S® ' S— 2S5 E**-4 

type 4— *36 

5—226 

IT x- 3-6 V 35 S 65 C 111 Health 7 Strength C 3 

Strength P 4 K 3 'Q »39 AI 3 S 4 Gp 1 , , . . 1 • 

Commcntt A somewhat harsh, sharp-tongued little ectomorph who i5 highly in- 
tolerant o£ Republicans. He is a communist and is being psychoanalyzed. Plans 
10 enter medidne and become a psychiatrist. He is frequently “taken dowm a 
peg" by all sorts of people, but he has a sharp mind and outrides the suppression 
buoyantly. Academic standing, ninth decile. 

1— 236 

2 — 225 d-22 

Ko. 21 Age 22 Race N Ht 68 Wt 120 Somato 2-3-5* 3 — 'S6 g’l^ 

type 4 — 236 t‘ZJt 

5-*14 

jX 1-3-7 V 28 S 61 C 124 Health 6 Strength C 2 
Strength P 4 PI 2 IQ 126 AI 3 S3 Gp 1 

Comment: A worried, apprehensive youth with a cerebrotic history and with a 
penisieni sense of impending general disaster. He repeatedly threatens suidde. 
Once sivallow'ed fifty aspirin tablets. Undergraduate major in prycbology. Academic 
standing, fifth decile. 

1-^35 

^ I— JS5 d-H 

Ko. 22 Age 21 Race^N Ht 69 Wt 125 Somato 2>3.5 3— *244 g‘2A 

type 4—126 t-2.8 

5—244 

IT 2'4*4 V 48 S 77 C 86 Health 7 Strength C 3 
Stien^ F 4 PI 4 IQ 151 Al 3 S 3 Gp 2 

Comment: Graduate student in sodal sdence at 21. Und e r gra duate record almost 
perfect. Considered a genius. Already the redpient of many honors. He seems to 
have no distractions or hobbies to divert him from direct, main line achievement. 


< 1—244 

z — 235 d-io 

Ho. 23 Age 20 Race J Ht 71 Vft 139 Somato 2-32.5 3—235 g-i.s 

type 


4— 235 

5— 245 


t-2.2 


IT 1-5-4 T 3 * ® 9 ® G 85 Health 7 Strength C 4 
Strength P 5 PI 4 IQ Al 2 S 4 Gp 1 

A pre Mudent who work, hard and xan, to entertain no donbts 

or unmlaint.^ a, to h., ultunate nrceesn He ha, an inflexible. Intolerant mental 
ouflook. Comidet, hmuell a cnimmtimt. Good (eighth deette) academic record. 



BASIC DATA FOR 200 CASES 


447 


*—235 


2—235 

d.t6 

3—235 

g-J>7 

4—235 

t-2.8 

5—145 



No. 1.4 Age so RareN Htjg Wtisi Somalo s-j-'-j J-y® 

type 

P* *‘4*S V 34 S 77 C 100 Health 7 Strength C s . 

Strength P 4 W 3 IQ >30 AI 3 S 3 Gp / , . 

Cogent: An undeigraduate fraternity boy who is something of the beau brummeU 
m his group He has found nothing as yet that interests him. He is intoleiant. 
coiQ, aloof. Academic record, seventh decile. . , 


No. £5 Age as Race N Ht 68 Wt laa Somaio 3-35 

type 

IT S'jad V 46 S 66 C ti2 Health 5 Slreogth C 2 
Strength p 3 PI a IQ AI 4 S 4 Cp a 


>—235 


2—335 

d.4 

3—235 

6*14 

4—235 

t*3o 

5-«35 



Comment: A tense, anxious young man who takes life and himself very seriously. 
He is a senior. Expects to enter a theofogicai seminary and to study vocational 
guidance and counseling. He rarely smiles. No humor. Academic scanding, ciriith 
decile. 


1- 345 

2— 235 

No, 26 Age 28 Race N-M He 69 Wl 132 Somato 2^3**5 3— 345 g'2.5 

Qpe 4—235 t-2-o 

5—544 

IT 3.3-6 V 6s S 60 C 109 Health 5 Strength C 2 
Sttengih P 3 PI 2 IQ AI 2 S 5 Gp 2 

Comment; An intern in medicine, and a good one. He has a good record fn pro- 
fessional school, although his undergraduate record was njcdiocre (fourth de^e). 
Excellent sense of humor, a little on the vulgar aide. 


*—335 

2-335 

No. 27 Age 23 Race M Ht 70 Wt 134 Somato 22.3-5 s— 835 6*2.8 

type 4—235 **2-5 

5—233 

IT 3-3-6 V 65 S 60 C 109 Health 5 , Strength C s 
Strength Pa PI 2 IQ *45 , AI 4 S 7 Cp 4 

Comment; Left college in the third year, after doing well in the fint two j-cars. 
Now working in a department score. Apparently aivaroped by sexuality, Um in a 
cheap tenement among a group of prostitutes. 


No. 28 Age 24 Race M-N Hi 6 


i--»35 

. 2—335 ^**4 

WtJ23 Somato 2*-3.5 S— *35 6-*-8 

type 4—331 t**-® 

, 6-235 

IT 3-3.5 V 59 S 64 C 99 Health 6 Strength C g 
Strength P 4 PX 3 IQ AI 3 S 6 Gp 3 

CosinKU.!.- A prarehiug greduslc sludrol fn she htol^tal sHsnres. I'« » 
what Kidistlc iendmey. Lose, 10 pnictioc erperin^ts! .ntasl su^JlM pm- 
tioed flagellation ai a sexual stimuUni. Undergraduate record, tenth deefle. 



«8 


basic data for 200 CASES 


d-o 

g- 2 .* 

t- 3 ^ 


1— 256 

2— 236 

No. 09 Age =5 N Ht ,e IVl ,37 S^to ..-3.6 3-^36 

5—238 

rr 1-3.6 V 41 s 60 C ns Health 7 Strength C t 

Strength r 4 PI 3 IQ tig AI 4 S 6 Cp 2 ^ . 

Conmient: A shy, overly anxious and overly seriotis. hut highly intellipnt theologi- 
cal student. He is obsessed with the idea of Jin. especially in sexuidity. At 23 he 
married an attractive, sexy girl. Undergraduate record, eighth decile. 


1— 154 

2 — 244 

No. 30 Age 23 Race T Ht 66 ^Vt 120 Somato 2-4*-4 S — 253 B*i-6 

type 4—244 **t-5 

5—254 

XT 2-5-4 V 47 S 92 C B3 Hcaltii 7 Strength C 4 
Strength P 4 PI 3 IQ AI 1 S 4 Gp 1 

Comment; A run-of-the-mill medical student. Academic standing about average. 
Markedly hirsute. Smokes two packages of cigarettes dally. ^Vorks hard. Practical, 
tough-minded, realistic. 


1—244 

*—244 d-S 

No. 31 Age 30 Race N-A Ht 70 Wt 144 Somato 2-4-4 3—334 g* 2-2 

type 4— 244 '‘S-S 

5—244 

IT 3-3-4 V 61 S 66 C 82 Health 5 Strength C 3 
Strength P4 PI2 IQ Ala S4 Gpa 

Comment: Teaches sciences In high school. Seventh decile academic record. 'IVell 
liked by his superion. Rather colorless and undistinguished. Manicd. Plays bridge. 
Tinkers ineffectually and meticulously. 


1— 244 

2 — 244 d-12 

No. 32 Age xg Race N Ht 68 IVt 127 Somato 2-4-4 3 — *44 g*i -7 

*yp« 4 — >45 *->.7 
5—254 

IT 1-5-4 "V 34 S 93 C 83 Health 7 Strength C 4 
Strength P 4 PI 3 IQ 128 AI 2 S 4 Cp i 

pinraent: A harsh, striving youth who is considered loud and aggressive. A student 
in journalism, be works for a dady paper. Highly ambitious. Sophkticated. 
Insincere. Academic record, sixth decile. 


No. 33 Age 113 Race N Ht 69 Wt 139 Somato ,2-4-4 3—244 g-Ii 

HP' 4—343 t^-o 

PP S-M V 56 S 94 c 79 Health 6 Stteuglh C 5 
Strength P 4 PI 3 IQ ti8 AI I S 5 Gp , 

Comment: A medical student. Well regarded. Ha, planned hi, life in detah and 
give, some promise of being able to catw «»t hU rather ambitiom riaS Bm 
frequently involved in trouble with eirls. Has thrr^ 

Undergraduate record, fifth decflel ® ^ abortionists. 



DATA FOR 200 CASES 


449 


*—*44 

No. u Age ej Reoc N-jr Ht 63 Wt 141 Somato 2.4-4 3-^ g^/j 

•TPo +-144 <. 22 ! 

IT 2-4-4 V 48 S 80 C 85 Health 6 SueMh C 2 * 

Strength P 4 PI 5 IQ AI . j ^ Cp 2 

Comment: -^bore the average gradaxte student in the social sa'ences. Popular trith 
young wonjM. Considered safe and desirable, although not braiimt. The son of 
a professor in ifae university. Undergraduate xcoird, sisih dedle. 


*—255 

.I'®* 35 "S® *0 liaoe N Ht 70 158 Somato 2-4-42 3 — 145 g-1.8 

type 4—244 t'SJS 

^ 5— «44 

IT 2-4-5 V 41 S 60 C ^4 Health 6 Strength C 3 
Stren^ P 4 pj , jq aI 4 S 4 Gp * 

Comment: A brilliant and indnstrions toHege senior. Plans to do graduate trork 
in social science. He is already something of a “man Friday** for one of the 
“inicUecluals” among the younger faculty group. Somcvi'hat itxsecure and apologetic 
about himself but a passionate crusader for his preceptor. Academic standing, ninth 
deefle. 


i“£45 
2—244 d-4 

Ho. 36 Age 2t Race N Ht 71 IVt 144 Somato 2-4-5 S—245 

type 4—245 ‘-S-S 

5—245 

IT 2-4-5 V 44 S 77 C 90 Health 7 Strength C 4 
Strength P5 Pl3 IQ AX5 S6 Gp3 

Comment: An aademic success. Xow an assistant in one of the natural sdcnces. 
having graduated at 20 with high honors. Since graduating, however, he has bees 
on the sexual prowl almost constantly. 


>-«5 

2—345 d-to 

Ho. 37 Age 24 RacrH-3f W *34 Somato 2-^-5 3—245 S-*-* 

type 4—255 tt-S 

5—345 

IT 3-4-4 Y 6s S 79 C S5 Health 6 Strength C 4 
Strength P3 IT2 IQ All S3 Cpa 

Comment: Graduated from college at 23 with a fairly good (lixth dedle) re^ 
Has a job with a retail meraandising bouse where be seems to be ufcmg hold 
successfully. Happily married. No intellectual ambition. Complacent. 


»— *54 

2^25} d-sS 

No. 38 Age 24 Race N Ht 6S 115 Somaio 2-4-5 S-*Sf S-»-5 
^ ® ^ type 4-»56 

5-245 


IT 1-37 V 3$ S 58 C 1*9 Health 6 Strength C 2 
Strength P 3 PI r IQ AI 5 S 3 Cp 2 

Comment: Painfully eerebrotic Never show* any mental m phyifal 
Unable to carry out routine*. FaSed cot of college a* a sopbomorc. Has irunl taj 
a doren job* but always “break* down." 



450 


BASIC DATA TOR 200 CASES 


1— 244 

2— 245 d-4 

No. so Age 23 Race N Ht 69 Wt 130 Somato 2-.1-5 3-«45 ' 

tjpc 4— =45 ‘-3-= 

6— =45 

rr 2-4-5 E 39 S 78 C loi Health 7 Slrcnglh C 3 
Strength P 5 PI 2 IQ t42 AI 3 S 6 Cp 2 

Comment: A graduate student ot psychology. Ercellent (tenth decile) academic 
record. Highly regarded by the departmental faculty. Attractive to women. He has 
a religious devotion to atheisnio 


1—565 
g — 252 d-i6 

No. 40 Age 25 RaceN-A Ht64 Wt 154 Somato 2.52-2* 3—253 g-i.g 

type 4— 25s t-i.4 

5—163 

IT 1-7-3 V 31 S 127 C 55 Health 7 Strength C 5 
Stren^ P 6 PI 4 I(i AI 1 S3 Gp 1 

Comment: Apparently a ase of somatorotic overcompensaijon. This young man 
is hated and has at times been cmeUy beaten down by his contcroporaries. But 
he does good work in medical school and may succeed eminently. He is insuffer- 
ably loud and aggressive. Undergraduate record, eighth decDe. 


1— 553 

2— 253 

No. 41 Age 26 Race N Ht 67 Vft 135 Somato 2.5-3 S— *55 S'*-® 

type 4—25* *•»•$ 

5—263 

IT 2-6-3 V 51 S 108 C 59 Health 6 Strength C 5 
Strength P 6 PI 4 IQ A1 1^ S 4 Gp 1 

Comment; A tough, wiry individual, somewhat overly aggressive and generally 
disliked. Graduate student in physical education, with perhaps not quite enough 
of either the first or second components, and too much third, for this work. He is 
unhappy, and will probably drop out, Undci^duate record, third deefle. 


No. 42 Age 21 Race N Ht 6 


Wt 145 Somato 8-52-3 
type 


1— 263 

2 — 263 d.6 

3— 255 g'»-i 

4— 255 »'3-5 

5— 255 


IT 2-6-3 V 42 S 112 C 67 Health 6 Strength C 5 
Strength P 4 PI 7 IQ no AI t S 5 Gp i 

^r^t; A star basketball forward, and track man (sprint). He has a beautifuUy 
balanced body. Plana to study asricultural comomlrr Ar,,t-T„Je. ..... •• - - 

dedle. 



BASIC DATA FOR 200 CASES 


451 


1—262 

No. 43 Age 23 RaceN-A Ht6j WtttS Somw 2I5I3 

4 ~S 53 t-i-3 

F=- 7 -= V 4 S Sus C4i HeellhA Strength C 5 
StrengthPg PI4 iq„ 4 Alt Se CpT 

CWmt: This bty nas intnirigible in college, leiritg after three months. As a 
high school youth he had once taken part in a holdup wdih a gtzn. Noir nwfcs in 
a falhng station. Recently acquitted of a homfride chaige. 


1-S53 

V a *—253 d-4 

ISO. 44 Age fii Race N Ht 72 IVt 167 Somato 2^-5 3 — 255 

tjpe -4-:353 t*2-8 

IT 3-4-4 V 59 S 78 C 82 Health 5 Strength C 5 
Strength P 5 PI 5 IQ 125 AI 2 S 4 Cp 2 

Comment: Average (fifth dedle) college record. Doing well in pretocdical courses. 
Working his tvay through college and carrying an unusually hcasy load of ouuide 
tv’ort, G^erally misted and well liked, although he lackr humor. Eresdient tennir 
player. 


*—163 

2—253 

No. 45 Age 22 RaceN*A Ht63 Wtiyj Somato r-s-j* 3-^M 5*>*8 

type -i~553 
5-^45 

IT 8.5-4 V 51 S 99 C 73 Health 4 Strength C 4 
Strcngdi p 5 PI 2 IQ 133 AI S 4 Gp 2 

Comment A duonic alcoholic at 22. This youth iras a drinker in high school but 
had a good high school record. He left college as a sophomore at 20, with a bad 
record, virtually a confirmed alcoholic. Spent five months of the past year in an 
institution for treatment of alcoholism. 


1— 172 

2— 244 

No. 46 Age 24 Rac«N-A Htfig Wti45 Somato 2^5.3* 3—253 

type 4—254 

5-263 


d-2S 

g-25 

t-t£ 


IT 1-6-4 V 28 S 111 C 77 Health 8 Strei^ C 4 
Strength P5 PI 3 IQ ^ S ^ 

Comment: A brflitat gradnsK sradott of psjdioIcCT. nmr sfm . mrdlol tmdri.1. 
He is aloof and overif sajpidous. rcjardins most of his cmtcmi«iancs tn* 
distrust. Ho has twice heen hospitajited for tobertuiosis. Undopadualc recoti 
tenth decile. 



452 


BASIC DATA FOR 200 CASES 


1— 253 

2 — 26 a d-8 

No. 47 Age 28 Race N Ht 68 '^Vt 145 Somato 2-5*3 3—253 S-2-2 
^ type 4—253 *•*•5 

5—253 

IT 2-6-2 V 44 S ii6 C 47 Health 7 SUe»gth C 5 
Strength P 4 PI 6 IQ AI 1.5 S3 Cp 1 

Comment: A successful real esute salesman and sales manager. Undergraduate 
record, fourth decile. Good basketball player in college. Has worked for one firm 
for the past six years and has been steadily advanced. No intellectual interests 
except fiction and bridge. 

1—252 

* — 253 d-i2 

No. 48 Age 21 Race N-A Ht 67 Vft 131 Somato 2-5-3 3—253 g*2-o 

type 4—253 t*t-5 
5—165 

IT 2-6-3 V 49 S iq 8 G 62 Health 5 Strength C 5 
Strength P 4 PI 4 IQ 119 AI 2 S3 Gp 1 

Comment: An undergraduate who has repeatedly consulted the college psychiatrist 
for “nervousness” and sexual perplexities. He is highly aggressive and unpopular. 
College record is poor. An excessive cigarette smoker. Wants to be a psychiatrist. 
Academic standing, second decile. Has a duodenal ulcer. 


»— 253 

2—25$ d.4 

No. 49 Age 25 Race N-M Ht 69 We 144 Somato 2-5-5 3—255 

type 4—253 1-3^ 

6—254 


IT 2-5-4 V 44 S 95 C 83 Health 5 Strength C 5 
Stxes^th P4 PI 5 IQ Ala S4 Gp s 

Comment! Law student. Near the top of his class in academic standing. Rather 
ruthless and coldblooded in outlook. Although a bitter cynic, he is aggressive and 
alert. Plans to enter business. He is quarrelsome and is generally disliked or feared. 


»— 255 


2—253 

d-io 

3—253 

B- 2-5 

4—453 

M 4 

5-353 



No. 50 Age 26 Race N-A Ht 65 Wt 127 Somato 2^5-$ 3 — 253 

type 

rr 3-6-2 V 59 S 117 C 40 Health 6 Strength C 4 
Strength P 4 PI 4 IQ AI 1 S3 Gp * 

Comment! A bustling, a^essive medical student. One of the most successful 
poker players in his dass. He docs poorly on academic tests but does well in 
practical and laboratory tvork. Although overbearing, he is rather well liked He is 
tireless. Undergraduate record, fourth decile. 



BASIC DATA FOR 200 CASES 


453 


1—253 
s— 254 d-4 

. M Ht *72 Wt i6o Somato 2-5-4 3—254 g'2-5 

No. 51 Age 24 Race N Ht 72 ^_254 M.6 

5-254 

rr».5.4 V48 S.oo C73 

Strength P 6 PI 3 -g bone-breaking handclasp, of svhich 

Conunent: A theologiral student lerard. He has a powerful, 

he is proof trfiitg for his profession is intense but tnter- 

resonant voice and great ener^ 
mittent. He has a duodenal ulcer. 


« A M Ht »T2 Wt 182 Somato 2-3-2 
No. 52 Age 22 Race A-N Ht 72 


> — 262 

2 — 262 d-o 

3— 262 g-2.5 

4 — 262 t-2.8 

5— 262 


some mesomorph and is fairly worsa pc 

record, fifth decile. j— 262 

2—265 d-fi 

N0.5S Agen. RocA-N H. 7. W. .7. ?rs 

c , csi Henlth7 Strength C 6 

iu the legs, 

with automobiles, roo ^ 

2—262 d-14 

AN Ht 64 Wt 13a Somato 2^= M J 

No. 54 Age 20 Race A-N Ht64 5 ^ 4_a^^ 

„ css Besllh6 Strength C 6 

2,3k r7‘nV‘» " « J,.’.— — r.-s- Ski'SS- 
Ssr- A :3?5ir::rSS£S.".3,-.. — 

U tolerated or approved. « 

decile. 



■454 


BASIC DATA FOR 200 CASES 


No, 55 Age as Race A Ht 71 175 Somaio 

type 


1—562 
s — 262 d*8 

3 — 262 b*2.8 

4— 252 t'2^ 

5— 262 


n* 3-5-2 V 61 S 99 C 44 Health 5 Strength C 6 
Strength P 5 PI 5 IQ 129 AI 3 S 3 Gp 3 

Comment: This is a 2-6-2 with too much gynandromorphy for football, ^ut he is 
one of the best collegiate swimmers in the country. Excellent (ninth decile) 
academic record. Now a senior and popular. Plans to study for the diplomatic 
service. 


1 — 262 

2 — 262 d-io 

No. 56 Age 23 Race A-N Ht 67 Wt 151 Somato 2*-6-2 3—261 b-i.5 

type 4—562 M4 

5—362 

IT 3-6-1 V 66 S 118 C 34 Health 7 Strength C 6 
Strength P 5 PI 6 IQ 118 Al 1 S 2 Gp * 

Comment: A chunky mesomorph tvho in spite of short stature ss’as a star basketball 
player. Nottf a meical student of about average standing. This boy is excessively 
hirsute. Undergraduate record, sixth decSc. 


1 — 262 

2— 263 <l*t4 

No. 57 Age 24 Race J Ht 68 Wt 152 Somato 8-6*2 3 — 262 g*2.6 

type 4—261 M.7 

5—27* 

XT 2-7*2 V 48 S 124 C 41 Health 7 Strength C 6 
Strength P 4 PI 5 IQ 115 Al 1 S3 Gp 2 

Comment: Excessive aggression, especially vocal. Average (fifth decile) academic 
record. He is an excellent swimmer (qirlnler). Now in serious danger of being 
dropped from the law school. ^ 


1—263 


s— t6s 

d-4 

3—263 

g-S-5 

4—255 

t*2.6 

5—263 



s — 263 d'4 

No. 58 Age 26 Race N Ht 72 Wt 174 Somato 3-6-3 3 — 263 g-3.5 

type 

IT 3-5-3 "V 59 S 100 C 65 Health 6 Straigth C 5 
Strength P 6 PI 3 IQ 140 Al 4 S 5 Gp 4 
Comment: A gynandromorphic mesomoqih. He never attempted collegiate athletics 
^ivays regarding himself as •'awkward.’* although he is a good natural swimmer! 
He won high scholastic honors as an undergraduate and now gives promise of a 
brilliant career in biological sciences. He is sometimes considered "Queer '• hut is 
not homosexual. uui a 



BASIC DATA FOR 200 CASES 


455 


1 — sSj 

No. 59 Age 23 Race N Ht 52 wt 173 Somato 3—262 g-2^ 

4 — 263 t-i.y 

IT 2-6.3 V 46 S 227 C 60 Health 6 Strength C 6 5 55 

Strength P 5 PI 4 IQ ,03 AI 15 S3 Gp 2 

^rament: A rather unsucccssfuUy aggressive mesomorph- He is loud and truculent. 
NOW a senior. Has tried hard to play football, hut 3's in ectomorphy do not play 
college football successfully. Academic record, first decile. 


J-37* 

•M . *”~37* 

Wo. DO Age 22 RaceA-M Ht7i Wt205 Somato 2^.1 3 — zyj g.t£ 

type 4--272 M .3 

5—272 

IT 3.6-1 V 69 S 117 C 30 Health 6 Strength C 7 
Strength P 5 PI 6 IQ 96 AI 1 S3 Cp 2 

Comment: Star football player. Very dose to all-Atoerjcan. He is a Polish-Italian- 
Although still an undergraduate, he has made some money through an association 
with Chicago racketeering, and drives a $3000 automobile. Plans to be a “business, 
man." Academic record, second decile. 


*-3M 

2—424 d'20 

No. 6t Age 21 Race M Ht 68 Wt 125 Somato 3-2-5 3— 335 

type 4—326 mA 

5—355 

IT 4.3-5 V 80 S 62 C 9t Health 6 Strength C 2 
Strength P 3 PI 2 IQ 122 AI 2 S 4 Cp 5 

Comment: Considered a sissy. An undeigraduate with no specific plans. No overt 
homosexuality. Good intelligence but very poor (second decile) academic record 
in arts and literature. He is lary. comfortable, effeminate, slighUy arty. In danger 
o£ being dropped from college. 


I— 4*5 
z — 326 d-t4 

No. 62 Ago 20 KaceJI-N Ht65 Wtii4 Somow s*-2^ s-5,5 

tjpo .—423 t-t£ 

5— 4»5 


IT 4-1-5 V 76 S 33 C 93 Hrallh 2 Stmigli C 2 
Stienglh p 1 PI I IQ AI 3 S ■ ® 

Conunenti An undeipsduoM in *0 itliool o[ muiin Sludying Ic bo on oipniin 
Extremely effeminate. He hat underdeveloped and ruggnta the IFtoehl.ch 

ayndrome Hat had pulmonary luberculosia. Academic atandms- autlh decile. 



456 


BASIC DATA FOR 200 CASES 


»- 5*5 

s — 5*5 < 1-4 

No.6t Age 22 RaaM-N HtSg Wt 128 Somato j-a-s 3—326 g-s^ 
* ^ type 4—525 


4 — 3*5 

5- 325 


IT 3-2-6 V Go S 45 C 112 Health 5 Strength C # 

Strength P 2 PI i IQ tS® AI 7 S 7 Gp 4 

Comment: A brilliant graduate student ot literature who was once expdled from 
another college, and has recently been in trouble with the police, because of 
“Peeping Tom” actirilies. Has a passionate love for the French language. Academic 
record, tenth decile. 


1—326 
*— 5S3 

No.6t AgeS5 RaraK-M HtTl Wti« Somato s-2-s= 5—525 g-sa 

type 4-526 t-M 

5— 5»3 

n* 3-2-3 V 66 S 46 C 100 Health 6 Strength C i 
Stroigth P 2 PI 1 IQ AI 5 S 5 Gp 5 

Comment: A mediol student who is doing very poorly and is betrildcred by bis 
failures. His father is a physician. He had a good undergraduate record (seventh 
decile), but did only passing work in the biological sciences. His real love lies in 
Uteratore and the arts. 


1- 325 

2— 316 d-it 

K0.65 Age 19 RaoeN-M HtGy 4Vt 120 Somato 3-2-5 3—225 g.34 

*Tpe 4-325 »•»•* 

5—325 

IT 5-2-4 V 61 S 49 C 82 Health 5 Strength C 2 
Strength Pi PI 1 IQ 102 AI 1.5 S3 Gp 5 

Commenu A weak, helpless youth, of very low t, who as a freshman was taken to 
the unirmity psychiatrist in a daze, and then for a period of observaaon in a 
mental hospital. Tentalire diagnosis: schizoid personality. Academic record, first 
dedle. 


No. 66 Age ay Race M-N Ht 69 IVt 133 Somato 3-3^ 

type 

IT 33-5 V Gi S 63 C 102 Health 6 Strength C s 
Stren^ P3 Pij IQ AI4 S6 Cp3 


2—334 

2— 354 ri-8 

3— 345 8*2.5 

4— 3M t.4jQ 

5— 354 


Comment: C^duate student in natural sdence and assistant in the Department of 



BASIC DATA FOR 200 CASES 


457 


t-343 


»“444 

d'iS 

3-335 

g-»x> 

•4—334 

t-8.a 

5-^44 



No. 67 Age 03 HeceM-N HtTo W. .« Somoto 3-4 j 5 

tjpc 

P 0-« V 44 S 77 C £6 Health 6 Strength C « 

Strength PsWelQAIsSsGpe 
tottmtent: An intent, serious student in soeial science. First year graduate He is 
snay and harsh in his attitudes, and is considered mthless. IVell regarded in his 
academic acpwunent. Undergraduate record, eighth decne. 


No. 63 Age as Race M-N Ht6S Wt 134 Somato gc-g-d 

'TPo 4—435 ‘i-g 

5 — ^454 

IT 4-3^ V 8q S 61 C 84 Health 5 Strength C 5 
Strength P 3 PI j IQ lai AJ s S$ Cp 3 

Comment: An easygoing, tolerant young man ivbo has been only an ordinary 
student (fifth dedle) and has distinguished himself nowhere. Now a senior. ^VeU 
liked. No history of trouble of any sort. No plans. 


*—354 d*ie 

No. 69 Agesz RaceN-M Htyi Wt 146 Somato3.3»4» 3—335 

type t-i.7 

5— *45 

IT r-4.5 V 43 S 76 C 96 Health 7 Strengib C 4 
Strength P 4 PI 3 IQ AI I.5 S 5 Gp i 

Comment: Notably tense. General manner suggests rerebrotic hyperattentionality. 
An undergraduate interested primarily in engineering, but his reconl in the 
School of Engineering is mediocre. Has much better grades in the School of Liberal 
Arts. Academic standing, sbtih deede. 


»— 343 
»— 334 d-t* 

No. 70 Agess RaceM Ht 69 Wt 137 Somato 5.5.4 3—335 g-iE 

type 4— 354 «-*-8 

3-334 

IT 3-4.4 V 63 S 75 C 85 Health 7 Stna^ C 3 
Strength P 5 PI 2 IQ 130 AI a S3 Cp * 

Comment: Senior in the undergraduate school. Among the first ten in his clao in 
scholarship. He seems to have no distractions or conflicting intercsti. All of hii 
activities center around his academic success. Wants to t«cb, but does not care 
what. 
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BASIC DATA FOR 200 CASES 

>—354 
*—334 ^-*4 

No. 71 Age SI RaccM-N Ht^s Wt 155 Somato 3-3-4* 3—245 B'S-S 
' type 4—335 *- 2 “ 

5-334 

rr 5.3.4 V 66 S 66 C 78 Health 6 Strength C s 
Strength P 3 PI 3 IQ 127 * S 4 Gp 3 

Comment: Considered unusually handsome and admired by women. He is rathCT 
complacent ox undisluibcd about hk future. Now an undergraduate with aradmic 
record falling in the third decile. Fraternity boy. Background of wealth. May 
awaken later. 


>—245 
*—345 ^**6 

No. 78 Age 28 RaceN Ht 68 Wt 131 Somato3-3H* 3—334 g-2-5 

type 4—334 t-a-o 

5—334 

IT 3-3-4 V 59 S 69 C 83 Health 7 Strength C 3 
Strength P5 PI 2 IQ Al3 S5 Gp 2 

Comment: A somewhat shy, intent young man who upon closer acquaintance reveals 
a good deal of humor and insight. He plans to do research in biology. Principal 
interest just now is sexuality. First year graduate student. Undergraduate record, 
ninth dedle. 


»— 334 

*—334 ^'20 

No. 73 Age 25 Race M-N Ht 69 Wt 132 Somato 3.5.4 3—325 g-4.5 

type 4—343 t*»-2 

5—434 

rr 3-3-3 V 65 S 56 G 70 Health 5 Strength C 1 
Stren^ Pi FI 1 IQ 83 AI 1.5 S 2 Gp 7 

Comment: Ixmg history o! frustration and failure. Almost a female in general 
behavior, but of the weak, shy, mousy sort. He got through college (standing, 
second dedle) by majoring in art, but has never had a job or a plan. Passive 
homosexual. He is emotionally very grateful for any kindness. 

»— 335 
2 — 335 d-14 

No. 74 Age 24 Race N-M Ht 72 Wt 150 Somato 3-3®-5 3 — 545 g-2.s 

4— 335 t-2-5 

5 — 24^ 

IT 2-4.5 V 50 S 79 C 101 Health 7 Strength C 5 
Strength P 7 PI 2 IQ Al 3 S 5 Gp 2 

^mment; An intent, resolute person. Graduate student in social science He has 
b«n an ardent communist but is now an equally ardent proponent of the •‘rights 
sTODgS' >'“><1 (>“«> 'I'dl')- Note the unusual peripheral 
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xr „ . ^ * — ^345 O'JO 

75 Age St Race M Ht 67 Wt isi Sotztato 3-3^5 3 — ^345 g*3X) 

’ ' *ype 4—335 *-2 -5 

^ 4*3*5 ^77 S 64 C 96 Health 5 Strength C a 
Strength Ps Pis IQ 139 AI 5 S4 Cp 4 

Comment: A rather AvcII-relaxed, good-natured youth who is yet fragile and sensi- 
tive, and has a brilliant coll^ record. He ts knotvn as a softie and is teased a good 
deal by classmates, but he takes it well. Plans to study law. Now very close to the 
top of the senior dass. Academic standing, tenth decile. 


*—334 

,, « . *“335 d-4 

No. 76 Age SI Race M-A Ht 68 Wt 126 Somato 3-3'5 3 — 535 g.2.5 

type 4—335 t- 3.5 
5—355 

IT 3-3-5 V 62 S 67 C 94 Health 7 Strength C 3 
Strength P 4 PI 3 IQ AI 6 S 6 Cp 2 

Comment! A quiet, s^felMiked youth does things well but gives little present 
indication of brilliance. In the seventh decile scholastically. He is an ouedoorsman 
and a naturalist. Seems much younger than be is. 


*-451 

2—435 

No. 77 Age 20 Race M-N Ht 67 Wt 122 Somato 5*-5-5 3—335 S S-o 

type 4—435 »**-5 

' 5-355 

IT 3-2-5 V 6g S 48 C 97 Health 5 Strength C 2 
Strength P 3 PI i IQ 134 AI 3 S 5 Gp 5 

Comment: A weak, affectionate personality. Romantic and idealistic but without 
much strength in any quarter. Excessively poor physiol coordination. It’alls ivith 
an exa^erated up and down spring. Tbrosvs like a girl. Fifth decile in scholastic 
standing. 


*-345 
2—235 d-24 

N0.78 Affe22 RaceN-M Ht66 IVtjiC Somato 3-3-5 s-455 B-s-a 
' ^ ^ type 4—331 

5—326 


IT 3-3-4 V 61 S 66 C 80 Health & Strength C 3 
Strength Pa PI 2 IQ AI 2 S 4 Cp 3 

Commenl: Rather a pastive or nega tire perron, although ^nriUve and rh^ latU 
£re. No partimlar ambition. Ha. done fattly «-ell srholarnoilp. No» a^dnale 
student in social service adtninisunnon. Undeigradnate record, eghth deole. 
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BASIC DATA FOR 200 CASES 


»— 3S4 

*“443 ‘*■*6 

No. *70 Age 21 Race N-A Hi 67 Wt 129 Somato s-4-3® 3—343 B**-4 
^ type 4—254 ‘-J-a 

5—853 

IT 3-5-4 V 65 S 95 C 78 Health 5 Strength C 4 
Strength P 4 PI $ IQ 131 AI 1.5 S3 Gp a 

Comment: An undergraduate in the School of Business. Considered aggressive and 
alert Has a supporting scholarship. So'enth decile in academic standing. His dean 
predicts a good future for him. Lilced belter by the faculty than by other students. 

>—343 

2—345 d-8 

No. 80 Age 24 RaceA-M Hi 66 Wt 125 Somato 3-4-3 3—255 S'*-® 

type 4—343 

5—345 

rr 2-5-3 ^49 ® 99 G 60 Health 6 Strength C 4 
Strength P4 PI 4 IQ Alt S3 Gp 1 

Comment: A rather hard-boiled or tough-minded medical student. Aggressive, un- 
pleasant, hard-working and reliable. He dislikes and is disliked by most of his 
acquaintances. Academic standing, sixth dedle. 


>—453 
2—452 d-tS 

No. 81 Age 30 RaceM-A Ht66 Wl 138 800031052-42.3 3—355 

>yp« 4—343 

5-343 

XT 4-5-2 V 76 S 94 €51 Health 5 Strength C 4 _ 

Strength P 3 PI 4 IQ A1 1 S 2 Gp 2 

Comment! An aggressive and fairly successful insurance salesman. Noted for his 
remarkable memory for names and personal dau, in which he takes pride. He is 
agreeable but would be considered tiresome by many. A great bowler. A quick 
piind, but no intellectual interests. Garrulous. 


>—544 

* — 343 d-6 

No. 8a Age 25 Race M-N Ht 69 Wt 143 Somato 3-4.52 3—544 g-ao 

*TP® 4—343 M -9 

5 — 343 

IT 3-4-4 V 65 S 79 C 82 Health 4 Strength C 5 
Strength P 4 PI 3 IQ AI 2 S 4 Gp 2 

An np and coming young jouiralbt. Has a vary wide acquaintanceship, 
IS bright and observant, cynical, sophbticaled, and on the whole weU liked. k'athCT 
Of three chadien. Undergraduate record, eighth decile. 
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1—344 
*—343 ^*4 

A \T TTt AR Wt iRfi Soinato S'4‘3 3 S*"® 

No. 83 Age 25 RaceA-M Ht 68 wt 35 t-25 

5-345 

1X34-3 V64 S83 C61 BrallhS Smn^C4 

Strength P 4 W4 '=4 ■“ = .® ' ^ ^ a good one. Unprepo^jng 

Comment: Graduate student >" tut weU legttrded by the fara^- 

in appearance. Weah His ~ -= very limited. Morally o£ the 

Undergraduate record, seventh decue. ni* 
bannlcss, safe sort. 

1—343 
* — 443 

No. 84 Age .4 H-«N.A H. 87 W« iS' 

5—353 

_ Health 6 Strength C 3 

p"" 4 W 4 " IQ^jV j^’ooi^radS’t.’siigbUy m^ng 

SXTirotrdlg^:, Sr-d uopSntly aggressive by rarac 

out o£ Issignmeuts. Considered insens 

a— 445 4-10 

No. 85 Age an ItaeeA-M Bt 69 Wt .48 naa 

, . r Bo Health 5 St>“Slb <= 4 

P"' 4’ M a V ‘=%"J<^?us^‘’uode.Erad^ate^t.ho_h.s^ 

SSrH^ Sotu%e«t and ahOUy ^rd is in the iourth 

a— 313 Aaa 

, Bt66 Wf»7 51^? Md 

No. 86 Age .8 pace J Bt 66 ^ 4^J 

rao Health 6 Strength C 4 

rr 2-6 -r V 42 S 109 ^ *1 , S * Cp 2 jjigh ener^- 

Ho ^oj::,«v5:^^v^'SnSnS.d deed. -o 

Troublesome, notsy, 

study law* 
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basic data for 200 CASES 

1— 244 
*—544 d-i4 

No. 87 Ase 21 Race N Ht 72 "Wt 155 Somato 3-4-4* 3—344 g *»-9 

type 4 — 345 *' 2*5 

5—335 

IT 2-4-5 V 4 * ® ®3 ^ 9 ® Health 7 Strength C 4 
Strength P 6 PI 2 IQ 148 AI 3 S 5 Cp 1 

Comment: A senior, considered one of the innuential young men on the campus. 
Captain of the debating team. Brilliant academic record (tenth decile). Excellent 
prospects. To enter the field of international relations. Something of an idealist. 

*—334 

2— 344 d-12 

No. 88 Age 25 Race N-M Ht 69 Wt 140 Somato 3-4-4 3 — «45 

• type 4—344 ‘'S-S 

5—344 

IT 3 - 4-5 V 64 S 75 C 93 Health 6 Strength C 3 
Strength P5 PI 3 IQ AI5 S5 Gp 2 

Comment: A gifted young man, but seems to be a victim of loo many gifts. Excel- 
lent undergraduate record (ninth decile). One ^ear of graduate work in the 
philosophy dcpaiimcnt. Good record there but shifted to physiology and neurology. 
Good record there also but after eighteen months shifted to chemistry. Unhappy 
in chemistry. 


*—354 

»— 354 a-M 

No. 89 Age 27 RaceN-A Ht7i Wt 158 Somato 3-48.4 3—344 g'»-4 

type 4—255 1-2.5 

5-^44 

IT 2-5-4 V 48 S 101 C 76 Health 7 Strength C 5 
Strength P5FIsIQAl2S4Gp3 

Comment; A young laiNyer of good achievement and excellent promise. He is of a 
somewhat idealistic sort, interested chieOy in sodal legislation and similar uplift. 
Undergraduate record, eighth decQe. ' 


No. 90 Age 24 Race N Ht f 


1 — 344 

2— 344 d-4 

Wt 141 Somato 3.4.4 3—334 g -»-7 ' 

^ 4—344 t-2.5 

__ 5 — 244 

IT 2 4.4 V 51 S 8i C 77 Health 7 Strength C « w 

Strength P 5 PI 2 IQ AI 3 S 4 Gp z 1 

A vtry unhappy «:niOT theological student. Much dMlusioned about 
hu chosen protesuon He likes theology but cannot preach couvincinely “d la*, 
the viscerotonia for “oastoral worV " wni ‘uciii^iy ana lacKS 


graduate tecoid, fifth decile. 


'p^ral work." Wm probably become a sodok^st. Under- 
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1—345 

' ■ 2—344 4-11) 

’ « nT A na 3Vt 1*72 Somato 3-4M 3 344 8'*‘® 

No. 91 Age 27 KoceN-A Btjj w 74 ,.2 a, 

6-354 

IT ,-5-4 V 63 S 93 C 79 Heal* 7 *““8* ‘'S' 

Strength P 4 M 6 IQ AI 2 S 5 Gp 2 ^j„a,or. Teaching high sAooI 

Comment: A vigorons, Mediocre (fifth decile) nndergraduate 

1— 244 

2- 544 

NO. 92 Agees Hnce N Ht ,0 W. .46 So^ S-« 

5—344 

„ es„ Clfi Healths Strength C 4 

P Tk 3 IQ "/„,Va£«r finishing col.c^ ^^^Semh pofidtS 
Comment: A irealthy yonth „„„ U "““S “4 bTh” father. An 

decile) record, spent = J“‘,,frmanutactaTing “ncern otmed hy 
science. He wtU probab^ '" striking charactenstte. 
average young man. wttn no 

2—434 d-'I 

NM Ht72 WOSS Somato s'-4-4 j 

No. 93 Age 24 Htya 4_W 

Health 7 Strength C 6 

IT 3-4-5 V fil S SS C s 5 Cp 3 „^:.iou5 youth who has not yet 

rite" N^rgr^Aume ii;;feSen. humorous insight. 

He seems youtiiful» is Y> ^ 

2-344 d-io 

MN B.69 !«■« 

No. 94 Age 24 HnreM ype 

Health 6 Snength C 5 

second year, P°»I roi.« faWl 
markets dairy products, 
lual interests. 
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BASIC DATA TDK 200 CASES 


■Ho. 95 Age 21 


>— 544 
*—544 

Face N Ht 67 Wl 132 Somato 32*4-4 3—544 g'*" 
type 4—444 M'S 

5—444 


XT 4-4-3 V 76 S 82 C 6j Health 5 Strength C 3 
Strength P 3 PI 3 IQ 107 AI 1.5 S 3 Cp 3 

Comment: An tindcrgraduatc vho is fafling badly (fint decile) in his 
although he seems to try sincerely enough. Mediocre high school retard. Soaanle 
and extremely weU liked. He has been given several “second chances." 


*—543 

a— 444 d-18 

No. 96 Age 24 RaceN-M Ht68 4Vt 141 Somato 3-42-4 3—344 g-i-6 

type 4—554 

5— S54 

XT s-5-3 V 65 S 95 C 68 Health 6 Strength C 4 
Strength P4 PI 4 IQ AI* S3 Gp 2 

Comment: A promising young graduate student in agricultural engineering. Con- 
spicuously energetic and favorably considered evcry%vhcre. Undergraduate record, 
fifth decile. He gets things done on time, is levelheaded and even-tempered. 


1— 334 

2— 245 ^*>4 

No. 97 Age 26 KaceN-M Ht 71 Wt 150 800^103-4-42 3—545 g*2.8 

*7pe 4—344 **i*8 

5—544 

IT 8-3-5 V 58 S 68 C 93 Health 7 Strength C 3 
Strength P 5 PI a IQ A1 3 S 5 Gp 2 

Comment: A weak, emotionally unstable young man who appears immature for his 
age and has not shown any intellectual promise. Graduate student in the School of 
Education. He is concerned about his “secret sinfulness." Undergraduate record, 
third dedle. 


*—444 

2—344 d-4 

No. 98 Age 25 Face N Ht 74 1 Vl 175 Somaio g-4-4 3 — 344 

^ 4—344 t-2.5 

6 — 344 

IT 4-4-4 V 75 S 84 C 83 Health 5 Strength G 4 
Strength P 4 PI 4 IQ 136 AI a S3 Gp 2 

A beau brommell of this academic community. He is tall, smooth, almost 
sleek, and very genial. Now slender, although he will be heavier later. He ran 
several undergraduate organizations and now as a graduate in political science is 
smia. UndCTgtaduate tecoid, eighth 
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1—344 
1—344 6-'4 

„ Htis Wti66 Somalo sM-4 3"^ 

No. 99 Age 23 RaccM-N Ht Ji '» md 

5—454 

„ C R. r Bi HealUi 6 Snength C 4 

SlrmglhPs^MS MiMueUy flitby T'>"”S Bradietc student 

Coimnent: A pleasant, agreenbic. b“l J steel ’(trait j' 

in psychology Th“= Ts'''S’Sle« scholastic standing. Undergraduate record, 
leanis well and has almost an ertoell 
nin th decOCo 

1- ^45 

2— 345 d-S 

NO. ICO Age 25 N «. 7- ^^t .46 3o^» 3 « 3-345 3;4A 

5 — 345 

intermittent spelli o' .dentist and an aesthete. J 

but is tom beoveen be»ng a saenm tomosexuality for >eais, 

graduate student 

mittent relapses, but is also 1—544 

s-545 ^'4^ 

w N Ht6q Wt434 Soinat0 3-4-5 ^5 
No. .01 Age 26 RaceN Htes ^5 

r s ,8 c 97 Heaia. 7 ’ 

^'^“‘LlTfLlstanrin pb)’i»>‘?j‘l.tTSor. BriUi^' aadeo.e recor , 


Now a research asswv.***- ^ 
tional ouUoob, with erctellen 
tenth decile. 


» 03- 

X— 55* 

T Ht 67 3” '3° ' 4^5= '■3'° 

No. .02 Age 23 R=“J S'®' •IP' 

Health 6 Strength C 0 
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BASIC DATA FOR 200 CASES 

1 — 26i 
1—352 d-14 

No. 103 Agon Race J Ht 64 Wt 130 Somato 3-5' 2 3-36= B'M 
^ tjpo 4—35= •'•4 

5-362 

rr V 63 S 126 C 32 Health 7 Sttength C 5 
Snength P 3 PI 3 IQ 125 AI 1 S 2 Gp 2 

Conmene An unusually conspicuous somatorosis. Excessive aggresion in all areas 
of expression. Possibly a case of somalorotic overcompensation for short stature, 
but it should be noted that sudi overcompensation seems to occur only when the 
second component predominata morphologically. An undergraduate majoring m 
psychology. Academic record, sixth decSe. 

1-355 
*—458 d*i8 

N0.J04 Ages* RaceA.N Ht68 Wt 153 Somato 3-5*82 3—35. g.8.o 

type 4—45* I*'-® 

5—355 

IT 3-5*3 V 58 S 96 C 67 Health 6 Strength C 5 
Stxer^rh P 4 PI 5 IQ tog AI 1.5 S3 Cp s 

Oomxnent: A graduate itudcnt o£ phyrfeal education who is not quite suffideotly 
mesomorphic or suffideotly somatotonic tor this work as it is conventionally 
taught. He is unhappy, feels inferior, and will probably drop out. Undergraduate 
teoord, fifth decile. 


>—355 

t— 358 d*i4 

No. 105 Age 84 RaceH-A Ht68 Wt 158 Somato 5-5*2* 5—352 g*3.5 

type 4—332 t-s-o 

5 — 443 

4*4'3 P 86 S 77 C 6i Health 6 Strength C 7 
Stren^ P5 PI3 IQ AI3 S5 Cpg 

Commenti A rather subtle, substantial young man who is now a graduate student 
in phnosophy. Be is almost "pretry," with secondaxy gyuaudromorphy in his face 
Oong eyelashes, cupid mouth. eue.tcxtiired slin. pink complexion). Yet he is 
phystcaUy solid and sturdy. WOl probably not stay in philosophy. Undentraduate 
record, eighth dedle. ° 


No, io6 Age 25 Race A Hi C 


2 — 352 d*8 

Wt J48 Somato 3-5-2 3—352 g.24 

*yp« 4—452 t-a-s 

IT 3-6-8 V a4 S no C 50 Health 6 Strength C r, 

Strength P4l*l5 lQAl8S3Gpi 

s^TiSrisi" r.^bL trsuk"ts'yS““r • 



BASIC DATA FOR 200 CASES 
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1—453 
!— 453 

NO. .07 Ago=4 RacoA-M H.eg 3« .58 3^53 8- ' 

5—353 

rr4« V80 S9. C66 Hedth7 

Strength P 5 M 5 IQ ® ^ P ^ S*ooI of Agriculture. 

Connnent: A happily adjusted ^.d^is popular. He loses 

He is good-natured, is considered • jj ^ highly palatable, salty 

the barnyard. Undergraduate record, deale. H 

good humor, srith a rich barnyard flavor. 

1—353 
a-333 d-4 

Wt.fly Somato!5-3 3^54 g;> 
troe 4—355 
5-353 

rr aer V 61 S 98 C ,8 Health 5 Strength C 5 

Strength P 6 PI 4 IQ ^1 = S i Vman «ho has already begun -o male a 

ComLt: A handsome, -d seU-consaous, espeoally among 

mark for himself in “de^doat/ record, sixth decile, 

ivomen, but is not cerebrotic. unoeig 

1-354 


No. 108 Age 25 Race N-A Ht 7 


M A m -TO 3P1 iflo Somato 3-5'3' 
No. 109 Age as Race N-A Hty ^ 


t-355 d-6 
S— 354 B-’' 

4- 355 

5— 353 

Heal* 5 Stia^ C 5 

» P s' I-I s‘">.« “.ItedM^ssL is .H^"fl.rrmu’'s:u°rhVa 

Sirn^ s^mmarHe\ - " -le Soudnvesl. and 

city, although he plans ^duate record, fourth decile, 
hopes to succeed there. Undergo 

a— 453 d-6 

AN HtSy Wti4S Somato sH-S 3^=1 
No-no AgeaS RaceA-N Ht 7 ^ 4^53 

c r6r Heald.5 Strength C 5 

r^ii-sir^ youoB 

^mmentt A ,ven.liled^on^ and^-^^^^ve ^in outlocA. Sion 

ftSnT"Jnd”^duate regud 

spoken, deliberate, steady. Bu 
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BASIC DATA FOR 200 GASES 

1 — 45 S 

*—353 4-10 

No. in Age 25 Rocej Ht 65 W 135 8010210315-5 3-353 B-'-S 

type 4—455 

5—453 

rr 3-6-2 V 59 S 112 C 40 Health 6 Strength C 5 
Strength P 4 FI 4 IQ AI x S 3 Gp 2 

Comment: A somewhat somatorotic law Student. Hanh and intolerant,^ with an 
nnmellow social philosophy, hut he is bright and is well considered by his faculty. 
Hated by many student contemporaries. Undergraduate record, ninth decue. 

»— 443 

2 — 453 d-i6 

No. 112 Age 25 RaceN-A Ht 70 Wt 160 Soroato 35-5-3= 3—453 g'S-o 

rfpe 4—354 «* 2'3 

5—354 

IT 4-4-4 V 75 S 83 C 78 Health 4 Strength C 4 
Strength P 4 PI 3 IQ 116 A 1 2 S 2 Gp 3 

Comment: Graduate student in social science. Singularly soft-spoken and polite. 
A very proper, eon-veniional person, yet possessing a fairly alert mind and good 
work habits. A "pet*' of one of the inQuentlal professors. Academic standing, 
seventh decile. 

1— 254 

2— 344 d-8 

No. 113 Age 21 Race N Ht 68 Wt 144 Somato 3-5*4 S— 354 g- 24 j 

type 4—354 t'8-o 

5—354 

IT 4-5-3 V 83 S p4 C 59 Health 5 Strength C 5 
Strength F6 PI3 IQito Ala S3 Gp a 

Comment: Recently dropped horn college in bis junior year for low grades. He is 
somewhat vbceroiic (overly sodable in particular), habitually xvasting his time in 
idle soda! gatherings, beer drinking and the Uke. 


>—354 
*—354 d-i6 

No. 114 Age 21 RaceN-A Ht 73 Wt 176 801113103-5.4 3—354 g-M 

4— 344 *-24 

5 — 263 

rr 2-6-3 V 49 S 114 C 59 Health 6 Strength C 5 
Strength P6 PI5 IQ Ala S4 Gpa 

Commenu President of the senior class. Tennis captain. Excellent (tenth deede) 
academic record. After striving unsuccessfully for two years to make the football 
team, be turned to tetinU. where he achieved great success. HU surplus soraato- 
m^cs?'“ ^ conventional athlcUcs. He is popular, and is regarded as 
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1—362 

*—545 ^-22 

. « ^ XI B6 \n M Somato 3-5-4 3—354 g*3*o 

No. 115 Age 23 RaceN Ht 66 wi 33 t.1.9 

5-544 

rr 3*3 V 62 s .03 c 6. Hrffl. 4 s-Ms* * 

Sttength P 3 PI = I« “9 ^ ‘ I V not Tot found on occupational pnv 
Conmient: An overly aggressive 7““* ^Uor, but also is intellectual^ 
gram and is strained, “"''WI- ^ ,^,ard academic enterprises. G^“atri 

ambitious. He has made several “".ecord. Now enrolled tor graduate 

from coUege with a medtocre (fifth deole) 
work in chemistry. 


178 Somato 3-5-4 
type 


No. 116 Age 23 RaceN Ht 73 

IT 4-4-4 V,9 S„ C35 
Strength P 6 PI 3 ''Jjaer but now 


1—353 
s— 354 d'** 

3— 354 g-3-o 

4— 354 *5-5 

5— 444 


it P fi’V * Ja *43 5 ® become some- 

Si 7 S'“hrm^an‘rh'’fa^J^^^^ 

sociable, and inteUigent, but a snsy. A 

tenth decfle. i— syt 

*—362 d ->4 

-s""' fS; « 

5 - 37 * 

^ Health 6 Strength C 7 

^ p"/%i%"ia -f S’ w- r^'b^’n 

Comment: The P"'*' ^essive and good-”at“.^- J g j^efle. He h 

jovial, hearty, P'“»n^I S'lminlng. A«‘>'S"u,rgene"' P"'’’"’ 
fat. since he keeps ■“ (as <1° ““"I ® 

.bin. shriU. rather harsh voice t 


No. 117 Age 21 


1 — 362 

2— 35* 


rat, sinre he keeps m p 7 . , 

a thin. ShriU. rather harsh voice t 

No. t.S Age 24 Race A HI 69 ^ 4_^^, 

Health « S“™S* 

M P’’ S I ftnden? 

^SThhSJ "t"or -tk. Academic Kcotd. e, . 
drivea himself constanUy. Esce 
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basic data for 200 CASES 


I — ^461 

t— 451 d-H 



5-37* 


rr 4-7-1. V 74 S 127 C 35 Health 7 Stie*^ C 5 

Strength P 5 PI 2 IQ AI 1 S s Gp 1 . , „ t. 

Comment: An excessively somatotonic medical student. Oiled “the blight y 
some of his fellow students, but svell regarded by many of his faulty. He wot^ 
prodigioudy and is invariably in the forefront of what is going on. He is extreme y 
hirsute. Highly sociable in his own group. Academic record, ses’cnih decile. 


1— ^62 

2 — 362 d-o 

No. 120 Age 21 Race A N Ht 71 \Vt 183 Somato 3-6-2 3—362 g- 2 -« 

type 4—362 *'2-5 
5—362 

IT 4-5-2 V 77 S ^ C 43 Health 6 Strength C 7 
Stro^th P 5 PI 7 IQ 136 A 1 2 S 2 Gp 2 

Oorament; A popular blond youth who is both on ihe football team and high in 
academic standing (ninth decile). Jovial, a natural leader, and full of fun. He is 
considered modest. He does his work faithfully and systematicilly, rather than in 
brUliant spurts. Has the happy knad: of b«ng aggressive without being maDi> 
festly so. 


1— 362 

2 — 562 d*4 

No. 121 Age S2 Race A-N Bt 66 Wt 147 Somato 5-6-2 3—362 g-i.a 

*yp« 4—362 t'1.6 

5—36* 

rr 2-7-1 T 41 S 125 C 36 Health 7 Strength C 6 
Strength F 4 PI 7 IQ 115 AI 1 S 2 Cp 1 

Cemmenu An excessively sotnatoionic undeigraduate of short stature, who desires 
to enter the profession of physical education or athletic coaching. His short 
stature may be a handicap there. However, he is a star fonvard on the basketball 
team. He is a dynamo of energy. Scholastic standing, third dedle. 


*-S 53 

_ 2—362 d-22 

No. 1*2 Age 22 Race J Ht 71 183 Somato 5-6-2 3—352 g-s^ 

type 4~37t t. 1.6 

IT 2-6-3 V 52 S 110 C 57 Health 5 Strength C 6 
Strength P 5 PI 6 IQ 128 AI 2 S 4 Gp 3 

Omrment; A highly somatotonic but also someivhat cerebrotic youth ivho suffers 
frota a number of •'funcUonal” bodfly ailments. Exceedingly aseressive vet 
st^ed, tenseMd^U-ransdous. He is a substitute on the sivwSg te^ 
SSS ‘ Academic similmg. 



BASIC DATA FOR 200 CASES 
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No..., Ago .9 So^o 4-4= 

rr,..-5 V,o S4= C99 

Stragth P . PI I IQ >35 41 4 S 4 P 5 
A baffled ondeeglAduate o »h«“ ” 


1 — 415 

2 — 325 d -14 

3— 424 g-3-5 

4 — 424 

5 — 424 


rr 3-2-5 V 70 s 42 ^ yy — _ , p_ . 

strength P . PH IQ >35 4 5 4 P 5 ^ ^ ^ dream. He 

Comment: A n-ealt. baffled fa .e^ bed to attend 

n-ants to cry on somebody’s >>>'">'‘*'' a„d seems younger than ■>= >?• .^ 

classes. He fa as shy and fearful M £„Ue~. No vocational plans. Aca 

seems too young and immature to be m cn egv 

standine. sixth decfle. 

1 — 424 

2— 424 ^-4 

No. 124 Age as Race Ht 66 Wt 129 So^ 4 

5 — 424 

^ ’’ f 7 '"i ™ 3-- i a » STsJS 

xsl 

indination but is not overuy 

1—4*5 ^’i* 

nN Ht69 Wt >44 ’-44 

No. la. Age a, ^ «IP* jl^ai 

^ f. .. Health 6 Suengd. C a 


■ 4.3.5 V Si S !f> ^ 9 5 ^ Gp 5 ^ ^„d „u.er 

.'^ss'.-.rss-.s— . 


Ht67 "'"*5 

,a6 Age.g R**'”-’' ” ’ 

Health . Strength C 


1 — 32 S 

a— Itl d :6 

s — 415 S'®-” 
1-1*5 ‘-S" 
5-4*5 


lie V 69 S *9 ® S I CP I , —d iKthaves much lAe 

OOI. Bemme “"'“phrenic ‘'’“'"'’'’S^onary tuberculosn. He h "IP^St” 

r^‘iitr4iJS.H*— " 
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BASIC DATA FOR 200 CASES 


1— 433 

2— 425 d-4 

No. 127 Age 25 RaccN-M Ht7i Wt 155 50012104.2-5 3—425 g- 5-8 

type 4 — *'--5 

5—425 

IT 4-2-4 V 83 S 45 C 80 Health 6 Strenglh C s 
Strength Pa PI 2 IQ, AI5 S4 Cp 4 

Comment*. A promising young btolt^ical scientist. Graduated from college wit 
highest honors and has turned out braUant research work in bacteriology. Now 
also studying in the medical schooL Yet his physical energy is low. Normal sexual 
outlook. Galled a sissy as a boy. 


' 1—444 

z — 425 d-14 

No. 128 Age 25 Race M Ht 68 Wt 132 Somato 4-22-5 3—425 g-2.8 

type 4—435 

5—425 

IT 4-3-4 V 75 S 66 C 79 Health 7 Strength C 2 
Strength P 3 PI 3 IQ AI 3 S3 Gp 4 

Comment! A medical student of good promise. The dean of the medical school 
calls him one of the brightest men in the third year class. He is always aloof, and 
is considered eferainate. Extremely shy and unhappy as a child, but has made a 
good adaptation in recent years. Undergraduate record, tenth decile. 


t— 434 
*—433 

No. 129 Age 22 Rac«M*A Htyo Wt 152 Somato 4-3-32 3—424 g-3 5 

»yp« 4—533 

5~‘434 

IT 5-2-4 V 94 S 46 C 76 Health 5 Strength C 3 
Strength Pa PI a IQ 118 AI 3 S 4 Cp 5 

Comment: Now a senior. Rather lazy, viscerotlc, overly dependent on people. 
Insecure and self<onscious. No fonnulated plans. Regarded by other students as 
effeminate and uninteresting. Halfheartedly studying philosophy. Academic stand- 
ing. fourth decile. / / 6 r F 7 


1—435 


=—435 

d-4 

3— 4SS 

g-2.6 

4—433 

t-r.9 

5—434 



No. J30 Age 23 Race M Ht 70 Wt 155 Somato 4-3-3 

type 

1"^ 3'3'4 Y 68 S 60 C 81 Health 4 Strength C 3 
Strength P 2 PI 1 IQ 114 AI 2 S a Gp 3 
^mment: An apologetic, self-depredative graduate student in education. He has a 
sha^less. fat face with a thin neck, and wears thick glasses. Is called kindhearted 
by nis triends. Academic record, fomth dedle. 



BASIC DATA FOR 200 CASES 
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1— 4« 

s— 433 d-is 

No. .3. Age Race M-N Ht Jo Wt m 

5—444 

rr4-4-4 V ,9 S8. C84 ' 

Strength P 3 PI 3 IQ *38 ^1 ® ® ,_«ts but no central interest. He 

Conmient: An undeigraduate who •>“ ^j„„r.on. No loational P'*"’ 

troM in evenlhine but is never more than S«=^ ^ mental fickleness 

Tdh^ htSf. A nuisan<e .o in all 6=.da. Academ.c 

and lack ot inteUectual anchorage. He seems 
Standing, seventh dedle. ^ 

s— 435 

No. 132 Age 22 RaccM Ht 71 Wt 156 4 34 ^ 

5 — ^434 

p'' IQ ", mcuess ?f;^':r.;on5“"/- 

Smnrap;Si^;H=^“J^*3^ irom .he .8 enA 

He crave, friendship ''^^eXdecfle. 

No plan,. Academic standmg. «vcnm 

2— 454 


. -431 * *-1 
5 - 6*4 


«T» «*8 Soniato 4*3*4 3 431 ®"3 _ 

No. 133 -.^>9 RaceM-N Ht 68 ^ 4 

Tfh fi Strength C S 

IT 5-3'3 T 91 S 65 C 67^ 1^ ^ 5 , Gp 3 cannot be both- 

Strength P 3 PI 3 Q ,.;5CCT„tonic and contcmpla.t. We 

Comment: A E°°.'’^‘“^3j’a go^ F'S'^N^Wan,. He i, hlTOgmnal. 
ered about "hnip- ^c-De. No P‘ 
complacently. Acadeim 1—354 

2—434 '*■‘4 

M Ht63 wt .35 JlJrl 

No. 134 Age =5 Hht* * •IP' 5—435 

.. Health a Strength ^ ' 

had poor^healih, being P" 
poisoning.” 
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BASIC DATA FOR 200 CASES 


*—353 

s— -434 

No. .35 Ag=.. R.CCM HiGj Wt .33 So^^A-S' l 3-«4 

5—443 

rr 4-4-3 V 78 S 79 c 62 Health 6 Strength C 4 
Strength P 5 PI 4 IQ n6 A1 i S 3 Gp s 

CommcnU This youth has been a nuisance to him^lf. Rul« of ay 
an irritant to him. He feels constrained to break rules flauntmgly. As a high sch^ 
boy he sv-as once arrested for stealing an automobile. Recently expelled from col- 
ic^ for drunkenness. History of alcoholism since adolescence. 


>—435 

*—434 d-io 

No, 136 Age *2 Race J Ht 71 3Vt 152 Somato 4-3-4* 3—4*4 B'2-5 

type 4—435 

5—435 

IT 3-3-5 V 67 S 62 C 98 Health 5 Strength C 3 
Strength P 3 PI 2 IQ A1 3 S 2 Gp 2 

Comment; An undergraduate Jetmh boy who is shy and considers himself an 
aesthete. He has made something of a religion of "discriminative taste." He b a 
symphony addict. WtU sit Cor hours in almost a catatonic state listening to miuic 
and daydreaming. Academic standing, sixth dedle. Koiv studying in the School of 
Business. 

>—435 
*—455 ^-4 

No. 137 Age *6 RaccM-N Ht73 Wl 164 Somato 4-3-5 3—435 g-3-* 

type 4—425 *•*■5 

5—435 

IT 3-2-5 V 71 S 42 C 98 Health 5 Strength C 2 
Strength F 3 PI 2 IQ 122 AI 1.5 S3 Gp 4 

Comment; A weak, flaccid sort of individual who yet is in a sense successful. He 
is polite, conservative, adaptive, and exercises the most thoughtful care never to 
oflend. Now a doctor of philosophy in psychology and holds an assistant pro- 
fessorship. Undergraduate record, seventh deefle. He pleases most of his superiors 
but is considered a bore by his students. 


*—344 

No. 158 Agezi BacoM-N Bt7<. Wt 144 Somato 4.3-5 3^“ 

•JP® 4—435 t-8-8 

rp 5-4*4 V 63 S 77 C 84 Heald. 7 Stmigth C 3 ^ 185 

Strength P4 Pis IQ AI4 S5 Cp3 

A Ta*ei brin^t young gtadnate student of soeiaj sdenee who regards 
hnnseU as a mhundetstood genius. He is hiunorons and is usually aggressive at 

STiT^a'T' “““““I"®™*' P<»P>o- Bot his closest acquIiuMces swear 
by nun. Academic record, tenth deefle, ~ 
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No. I 


«« T fin %Vt Hk6 Somato 4 - 3-5 

.89 Age 24 RaceJ Hi 69 Wt 13 ^ 


1— 444 

2— 435 

3— 435 g-2-5 

4— 435 *-3-0 

5— 335 


rr,-4-4 V62 S83 C8. He3l* 7 ^ 

Slrenglh P 4 PI 3 'ft '53 ^ ,0 the last. He is satirical, humor- 

Comntent: A personality is widely recognired ^ 

ous. and offensive to many P“P''' scientist. He « somatorotrc 
and is hailed by some as 
inlellecmally of the Erst order. Highest 

1—443 
s-442 d-12 

No. 140 Age 22 BaccJ Ht 66 Wl .41 M-S 

5 — 35* 

- . r At Health 6 Strength C 4 

IT 3-5-2 V 66 * 99 <3 ^ , s 2 Gp i dedle) 

Strength P 3 PI 4 IQ ^ . . 5^,001 of Busing- Average V 

Comment: A and^hre»■dly uncertainties. Put- 

academic standing. J „ suffeis from no onenu 

recommended by his tacuUj. He 
pose of life, to maie money. 


1- 443 . 

2— 443 6-12 


H.,0 3« .65 somato 4-4-tt ^443 S-'6 

No. 14. ^ ’ IT' 5-452 

IT 2-5-2 V 69 S 93 C 58 H g j Cp 2 _ .,,n,i;np seeond dccilc- 

Strenglh P 3 PI 4 W '3'^^, BU''""? -/“f^'ve. Usually lazy. Poodf 
Comment: Senior stnden . ‘‘"^’’SenSnally eoniused. 

Poor record. Coos.dcred „u n or.en.a. 

recommended nt present. Bo: t. 


1-443 . 
.442 d*>0 


No. 142 


an H.67 '«■« 5413 ■-« 

Age 26 BaceA-N n trpe 

„ -ge HealdtS Sneog* C 3 

IT 5-4-3 V 97 S 82 C » 5 , Cp 3 Seminary. 

Strength P 4 P* ' preacher, ttto ) Oseily lond 

A viscerotie )00nS P ,U„bood o his m ^ ,bj ^cnnli 


'f/=“iQ' ^ u^eh^n- “'os^'Tond "i'ea.ing. 

comment: A viscer<Uiu^,S.l^Sr>’^nroffe”ll? 

ment. Blandly opt.n.nt'U- 
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BASIC DATA FOR 200 CASES 


•—445 

t—H2 d-14 

No. 145 AgeoG Kacc AM Hteg Wt 155 Soinalo4-4-= 3-442 g.3.0 

type 4 — 54** *‘3'“ 

5—532 

IT 4-4*3 V 83 S 84 C 62 Health 6 Strength C 5 
Strength P 4 PI 4 IQ AI 2 S 3 Gp 2 

Comment: An airline pilot tvho has done rather svell in his three years of fiyjng 
service, although now dissatisfied with this work and more intellectually ambnious. 
He is taking a part-time course in physiology. Academic record, seventh decue. 

1— 542 

2 — ^442 d*»o 

No. t44 Age 26 RaceA-N Ht68 Wt 166 Somato 42-4-2 3—44* B'2'5 

type 4—44* 

5— 55« 

rr 5-3-2 V 102 S 67 C 43 Health 5 Strength C 3 
Strength Pa PI 2 IQ 116 AI 1.5 S 2 Gp 3 

Comment: A weak hut buoyant and expansive young man Avho has norv for four 
years been employed by a publishing bouse. Well liked and successful In this 
work, although his advancement has been only nominal. Intellectual outlook, 
childish and commonplace. Academic reo)rd, fifth decile. 


>—445 
2—445 d.4 

No. 145 Age 22 Race A-N Ht 71 Wt 164 Somato 4-4-3 S— 443 B'2.o 

>ype 4—453 >-2-8 

5—445 

rr 4-3-4 V 76 S 63 C 86 Health 6 Strength C 4 
Strength P 4 PI 2 IQ 123 AI 1.5 S 4 Gp 2 

Cogent: A college playboy, on the weak and somewhat alcoholic side. Amiable, 
sociable, pliant and easily influenced. No positive ideas or plans. Loves to spend 
afternoons drinking and playing bridge. Academic record, second decile. An ex- 
treme coward. 


No. 146 Age 22 Race N-M Ht t 


‘—535 
2 — 442 d-14 

1 Wt 152 Somato 42.4.3 3—443 g.1.8 

type 4—443 t'«-7 

5 — ^543 

3‘3'3 V 69 S 68 C 64 Health 2 Strength C 2 
Strength P 2 PI 3 IQ 86 AI 1 Si Cp 8 

^mmentt A borderline defective. Hacdd. weak, pleasant, incapable of learning. 
Son of a wealthy family. Probably $50,000 has been spent tr?ine tr-'edumte" 
Ihu youth. He has been in four colleges. Temperamentally the^ appear* fo be a 
decrement of all three components. Standing, first decile. ' 
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1—452 
s— 453 

- « A nc Wt »J2 Wt 198 Somato 4'42*3 3—453 B2-2 
No. 147 Age 26 Race A-M Ht 7a 7 4—443 

5-443 

IT V 66 S 96 C 49 HrfU. 7 Sf C 5 

Sliength P 5 W 4 '2 AI i-5 *5 P _ Life is a serious 6“'”'“ 

Comment: A shresrd, 'ho toletates no foolishness. Unde - 

Purpose, to make money and gam prestge 

graduate record, seventh decile. 

^ X— 444 

*—443 “ 

NO. .46 A^a5 Hace M Ht .64 So_^-4rf ^ T.;| 


. r Health 5 Strength C 4 
TT 3 . 5.4 V 63 s 95 C ^ ^ S J Gp a gtaduated 

strength P 5 PI 3 2 j after one Works hard and 

Comment: Dropped hUt of medial ^ ^ „ peculiar, 

from a School of Chterpactm- 
humorlessly. Undeiginduate reco 

1—453 d-to 

G as Health 6 Strength C 4 

IT 2-5-2 V 68 s xoi C 4W 5 2 Cp 2 „,^man for a real estate 

StreJph P 3 PI 4 U,e fourth decile. N“''^„iatd. Inveterate cigarette 

Comment: Finished ^ although he » " d „octual interests, 

company. Drinks a de“k college gradnates. N 

smoker. Associates wtth no o 

1—413 d -l 

Wt .37 So™'‘>''« JlJf, mA 

No. 150 Age 23 J 5—443 

Health 6 Strength C 4 

IT 4-5-3 „V kTm S ■ S ’ ®^;c school ol s-cJ; 

record, third deefle. n 
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BASIC DATA FOR 200 CASES 


Ko. 151 


*-^53 

2—444 ^'*4 

Aee "4 Race M-N Ht 67 Vft 136 Somato 4-4-3= 3—444 g'24 
® ^ type 4—444 ***-5 

5—445 


rr 4-3-5 V 76 S 59 ^ ^3 Health 4 Sltenglh C 3 
Strength P a PI 2 IQ *26 AI 2 S 3 Gp 3 

Comment: Now a clerk in a bookstore, having mairicd the daughter of 
prietor. An effeminate, although not altogether an ineffectual, youm. He does his 
work efficiently. Great bridge player. Undergraduate record, sixth deale. 


No. 152 Age 24 Race M-A Ht 71 IVt 165 Somato 4-4-3= 3—445 B'2-o 

type 4—444 ‘-‘-S 

5—444 

rr 4-4-4 V 80 S 85 C 74 Health 4 Strength C 5 
Strength P 4 PI 3 IQ 124 AI 1.5 S3 Gp 2 

Comment: Graduate student. School of Education. Mentally soft, conventional, but 
a faithful student on specific assignments. Well regarded by his faculty. Probably 
has a good future in educational administration. Undergraduate record, seventh 
decile. 


*—444 
2—455 <i-‘* 

No. 153 Age 2$ RaoeN-M Htya Wt 176 Somato 4-4=-32 3— 444 g't-6 

*ype 4—453 ***-8 

5—444 

^ 3-5-4 V 65 S 94 C 77 Health 5 Strength C 4 
Strength P 6 PI 3 IQ 118 AI 1.5 S 4 Gp 1 

Comment: A senior in the School of Engineering, with a fair (sixth decile) record. 
Not brilliant but sound. He regards himself as shy and introverted. Actually he is 
aggressive and rather rvell received. Highly regarded by women. 


No. 154 Age 20 Race A-M Ht £ 


1 — 444 

2— 543 ^'*2 

1 Wt 153 Somalo 4^4.35 3—444 g.3.5 

'5P' 4-^43 «i-8 

g — 414 

D" 5-3-4 V 96 S 61 C 83 Health 5 Strength C 3 
Strength P 5 PI a IQ 1,0 Al 1.5 S3 Gp 5 

Comment: An overly dependent, somewhat viscerotic youth who mate a nuisance 
of hit^U by demanding attention. SociophOic. anxious, humorless. Undenmduate 
standmg, first decile. Ho vocational plan. 
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No. 155 =2 Race N-A Ht 70 Wt 161 So^“ 4 4 3 

5-453 

K 4 S 5 ;i “{iir » » — S- 

lasUy to psychology. Feds lOtciaally 

.-314 
2—444 4-4 

No.t5S Age 24 Ra«N-M Bt,3 W 4-444 '-S- 

.. o Health 7 Strength C 4 

IT S-4-S V 69 S JS f’ aj ,.5 S3 Cp 2 school. 

Strength P 5 ”5 10 *5° , cefeirea to as •4>' P”?' jj oierly tense and 

Comment: A young " an nndetgtaduate. b» ? amd^tc 

Brilliant record rtt«'J"f„t°u“der a strain. H' d^ No humorous 

anxious, seeming ul'«7" “ oracUce. Highest academi 
work rather than to enter pram 
insight. 


xtN Ht 69 IF' ’ 5 " 

N0..57 Agea 4 KuceMN Ht«| ^ 

,8 Health 6 Strength C 4 

FT 3.5-4 V 1=9 / 90 C Si Of- ^ ^ 

Strength P 5 FI 4 


1- 444 ^ 

2— 444 4 ' 2 
5-444 e=| 

4— 444 '•'.0 

5 — 353 


Itn 0 .a**—® 

srr 

this fact. A grahoa 


Lives the outd^r student 

learned this fact. S* 
decile. 

«f, ,ee Somato 444 
naceN-M B170 "‘’53 ^ 

No. 158 Age 23 Kacert 


•-444 .. 

2-531 •i-® 
5—411 B3.5 

4- 444 

5— 444 


CS6 Healths 

IT 4-4.4 J,7‘pi a”lQ t5t ’■5 .’ —tot™ 


in his outlook. s^'cnth dec* .j,— 

Undergmduate •'^’Thomosexuality- 
frequently been accunm 
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basic data for 200 CASES 


No. 159 Age 27 Rare N Hi 74 Wl 185 «»“•<> 4-« 

type 


1—444 
s — 444 d.8 

3— 444 E-5-° 

4— 634 

5— 444 


rr 5-4.S V 95 S 85 C 60 Hcallh 7 Slrcnglh C 2 

Strength P 4 PI 2 12 >4= AI 2 S 2 Gp 6 

Comment: A yonng instructor in music. Very highly r^rdod by some ot h.i 
faculty superiors. He is supreme at an afternoon tea. Has a laige collection o 
symphony records. His speech is eHeminale, affected. Tremendous localiiation ot 
^androraorphy at the hips. Undergraduate record, sesenth decile. No humor. 


1—452 
*—451 d'io 

No. 160 Age 25 Race J Ht 66 Wt 152 Somato 4-5-1* 3—45' B'M 

type 4—45' ‘''4 

5—352 

PT 3.5.5 V 67 S 95 C 62 Health 6 Strength C 6 
Strength P 4 PI 2 IQ >47 AI i S3 Gp 1 

Comment: Graduate student In chemistry, and a good one. Considered unusually 
brilliant in one branch of industrial chembtry. Has been made an assistant in his 
department. Socially harsh, ruthless, intolerant, impatient. Undergraduate record, 
ninth decEe. 


1— 54' 

2— 451 

No. 161 Age 2t Race J He 65 'IVl 153 Somato 42-5-1 3—461 

*ype 4— 45« 

5—55' 


rr 5-4-2 V 8g S 87 C 40 Health 6 Strength C 4 
Strength P 2 FI 2 IQ 114 AI 1 $2 Gp 3 


Comment: A student in the Sdiool o! Business. Considered lazy 
his dean. Vbcerotic, Overly dependent on people. Babyish about 
daily ihe mother. Academic standing, third decile. 


d-i4 


g-2.2 

M.8 


and shiftless by 
hb family, espe- 


No. 162 Age 22 Race A Ht C 


'—352 

2 — 461 d'i4 

Wt 161 Somato 4-5-1* 3—452 g.1.6 
type 4—45' '''-S 

IT 3-6-2 V 65 S 114 C 45 Health 7 Strength C r 5 45* 

Strength P 4 PI 6 IQ AI 3 S 2 Gp 1 

log. cighU: decne. He utighiy cn^etic.\u?St“jf t 

interview among the entire stow. Alwavs cuttIm iVyo. v t persons to 

bam on hi, gnlucnt,. Ha, ’* 



BASIC DATA FOR 200 CASES 
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1—453 

1—453 

N0..63 Ase=8 RaceA-N Ht,= W.-Sj 

5—44= 

rr 4-4-3 V 80 S ,8 C 6. HrfO. , S«=nS* ^ 6 

Strength P 6 PI 4 IQ ® . „ warded in his protession. T^g 

Comment: A high school 'f ° ra^ He is tolemnt, 

a year off to get a higher degree f interests. He n-as a 

gtid-hnmored. Seenre in l-“ '':”“-CSrfoo.ball. Undergraduate record, 
on the footbaU team in coUege. Not* <» 
seventh decile. 

1—45* 

»— ^52 d-4 

djfl w* tK« Somalo 4-5 * 6 “ 5 

No. 164 ^ 27 J ^ type ■< 3 j* 

5 — 45“ 

O . r 67 Health 6 Strength C 5 

^|th p"^ s’^PI 3 p^chofaCT- 

d^ Highly amhitious. 

and overly intent. Exceuen 


sM Ht70 Wtiyo Somam4-5-=’ 
No. 165 Age ay KaeeA-N Bt 7 ^ 


HA 

2—455 

S— 455 S-‘ | 

4— 45* 

5— 45* 


- Health 4 ^ ^ 

rr 4-4-4 V 74 ® S 4 Gp * ... record (seventh dedle)- 

Strength P 3 PI * ^ in Education. ^^’^^^-^^pprehenshT of his future, 

comment: G-duate stnd^J sinS“>”'? ST 

Good-natured and d,(,l„gists i', J becoming olIens.se. 

He manifests uhat ‘’Sidmus to Ute pomt 

Overly apologetic. Overly 

2—45* “'® 

Wt 148 S”""'" 

HI* 5-45= 

C- Braid. 7 ^ 

S 117 G 3- s , Cp a 


No. .65 Age =6 Ba« J 


Bt63 


. Heald. 7 . 

S-T".' A .ba^a^CcVdaala -»'»• 

standpoint o! most o 
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BASIC DATA FOR 200 CASES 


>—35= 

8—363 d*i8 

No. 167 Age es nece J Ht 66 Wt >45 Somalo 4-5-= 3-45= 

' ^ type 4—152 '-S-o 

5-55* 


TT s-6-1 V S wt, C 85 Health 5 StrensUi C 5 

Strength P 4 PI 5 IQ J-S S 3 Gp 2 » , • 

Comment: Fiwt year law student. Hard-tvorVIng. agsressive student. Aadcmic 
standing a little above the middle ot the dass. Very strong drive for money, status, 
power. Well regarded by his instructors. Undergraduate record, eighth decile. 


1—411 

8—453 d-12 

No. 168 Age 25 Race A-N Ht 71 Wt 168 Somato 4-5*3 3—453 E**® 

type 4—453 I-**® 

5—453 

rr 4-4-4 V 75 S 80 C 77 Health 6 Strength C 5 
Strength P 5 PI 3 IQ *41 AI 1 Si Gp 8 

Comment: A graduate student of Social Science. Highly apprehensive about his 
health. At one time he thinks he has ulcers, at another time there is something 
the matter with his head. SodophUic but shy. Works hard and well. Academic 
standing, tenth decile. No trace of humor. Excessively low sexuality. 


1— 453 

2— 453 d.4 

No. 169 Age 81 Race A-N Ht 69 Wt 160 Somato 4-5-3 3-'453 g-a.s 

lype 4—452 1-17 

5—453 

IT 3-4-4 V 62 S 80 C 76 Health 6 Strength C 5 
Stren^ P 4 PI 2 IQ 159 AI $ S3 Gp 8 

Comment: Has shown apprehensiveness and cerebrolic symptoms throughout most 
of bis life. Now a junior in college. The University psy’chiatrist calls him a psycho- 
pathic personality. Academic standing, second decile. 


1—433 
8 — 453 d-8 

No. 170 Age 26 Race 3 Ht 67 Wl 147 Somato 4-5-3 3 — ^453 g-i-S 

lype 4—453 1-1-3 

IT 3-6-2 V 70 S 116 C 41* Health 7 Streneth C 6 ^ 

Strength P4PI5IQAI1S3GP1 

Commmf. GTjtott slodm, Sdiool o[ EusinKs. A most btisintsslite and practical 
joung man. who entertains litde sympathy for "academic theory." He wants to 
money, and is not overly pleased with the School of 
Busmess. Undergraduate record, eighth decile. 



BASIC DATA FOR 200 CASES 
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—461 

—461 

5—461 

4— 46t 

5— 55* 


d-S 

g.1.5 

M-S 


*—554 , 

2—453 

« XT A TTf »79 Wt 181 Somato 4-5*3 3—453 
No. 171 Age 25 RaceN-A Ht72 ' 1-24 

^ 5—453 

IT 4-4-4 V73 S75 C80 Heal* 6 Sirens* C 6 

Stress* Pb’ PI 3 ie^ a M-time job of boys' wo*, summer 

comment: A Scoutmaster ”ta loo Lsygoins *Vot S.t 

camps, and *= Scout Mrffctic. His " S de^o- 

perhaps a litUe too “"“‘-eU. Undeisraduatc record, seem 

advanmge of him. But he does pretty .e 

* ^e*. 

„ t Ht 01 Wt aiB Sou”*" 

No. 172 Age 28 Race J Ht 7 

O r Heal* 7 *““5* ® 

» p 7‘- f xa .4 « Pxaf"^^,Pjrn"oTr;*"f 

Comment: A young mlaaed and dltile. Medical record, 

is ho* aggressive ai^d > duale record, sevemn 

doubt or inhibition in him. unoeis 

average. Markedly hirsute. 1—571 

,—461 d-20 
,—461 g’»*8 

„ I Ht69 Wt.96 S^'" 4*' 5^5, ,.18 
No. 173 Age 31 R2" J <71* 5—461 

r .8 Heal* 6 ® 

TT 9-7-2 V 58 S 134 ^ AT 1 S3 ^ _j and then ‘‘cracked up 

overactive and J^e. 

graduate record, fif* deede- 


d.8 

2—522 d-5 


. H. 67 Wt. 5 . 53” 

1,0. 174 Age 23 K2C* J 'IPC 5-522 

mmI* S Stnmglh C 2 

si3 r ;s-»'srSS': “ 

gcniialia. 
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BASIC DATA FOR 200 CASES 


»-*524 
2 — 524 d-12 

No. 175 Age 19 Race M-N Ht7o Wt 153 Somato 5-2-4 3 — 415 g-6.5 

type 4—524 t'2-2 
5—524 

IT 4-1-5 V 88 S 27 C 96 Health 5 Strength C 1 
Strength Pi PI x IQ 103 AI 5 Si Cp 5 

Comment: A )outh ivho presents a moderate degree of what is Vnorni in raedidne 
as the Frochlich Sj-ndrome (obesity, loiv mesomorphy and hypogenitalism). He 
has had extensive endocrine therapy. Entered c»Ucge, stayed two months, went 
home. He is highly dependent, espedal'.y upon the mother. 


>-554 


*—454 

d-14 

3—525 

B-S-o 

4—524 

1*2.5 

5—524 



No, 176 Age 27 Race M-N Ht 69 Wt 155 Somato 5-22.4 3—523 g-3i 

type 

rr 4-4-4 V 83 S 72 C 87 Health 6 Strength C 2 
Strength P 3 PI 1 IQ 159 AI 4 S 4 Cp 5 

1>“ civ™ promise ot o productivo 
sUgWy “"‘""Cvaduate and graduate record (tenth de^e). He is 


No. .77 Age .9 RaceM.A Ht67 W. .5, Somato g-j-eS 

*yp* 4—632 MA 

J ® ® SUength C 4 

Strength Pa PI , l(j AI 1,5 Si Gp e ^ 

^xi^ltr“NoT'aNr:;: "rr r r-'-™'- «= " =■ 

setond dedle. He is a nell-liked youngster. »ho 


>—632 

No. .78 Age as Kace A N H. S6 W. Soma.o g^-a 

4—541 t-1.8 

« p"rPI a . "i"* Jp ^ 

him and likes >>rHrh not oSy tr'ak' Everybody knows 

center around him. He U 


.. . S4a 

No. .79 Age as Race N-A Ht w. . 8 . S„™.,„ ,,,e, d..4 

i'>» •■Why and 


DATA FOR 200 CASES 
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N0.180 Ages Ht69 W 157 


1—533 
!— 5SS 

3— 5=4 S-3-® 

4— 534 

5— 434 


rr 5..-4 V .04 S 39 C 84 H=ath 5 smng* c . 

phaosophy next. He has a 
Undergraduate record, tenth decile. 


1—6=4 
s— 534 ^i'’ 

3- 533 e-5-» 

4- 533 

5- 533 


NO. .8. Age a, Race A-M Ht ,t W. .83 3^-- « 

IT^a-, V..4 

Strength P 3 PI 2 IQ ^4 nreacher who is now a . . _ lyoop 

Comment: A somesvhat an/ in osexS/wgh’r visceioiic 

in Sociology. He is S deefle. An overt horoosexual. H.g T 

o! Boy Scouts. Academic record, ninth decu 

both to people and to food. 1—543 

a-532 d-s6 

.. • « <t— *524 S'4’5 

; Wt 156 Soxnato 5*3 3 5^^ 

*n« 5 J 3 . 

. n car Health 4 Strength C a 
IT 5-1-4 V 103 S =8 ^ f j S , Cp 5 _ 

Strength P 2 PI 2 IQ 9- _ ^ «r«it-roin<3 

Comment: A helpless, ap 
people and affection, hut 

t. ‘ 11 - v.or»1v en 

Usually 


No. i8a Age la Kn“ H-ti Ht t 


IT 5-1-4 V 103 s ae C 8! Heat ^ 5 j^pendent upon 

Strength Pa PI a IQ 9= weafc-nilnded fat boy , nieiat worker. 

Comment: A helpless, “PP"'’'"“nJid any friends- f^' chronic pest 

people and affection hut tnnno h^ J " tS psyd---"')'"’’ 

Usually passes barely '"“"S" “ Has recently been p 
chiatrists and "8““'“"“ i "second decile, 
visible effect. Academic record, 

1-533 t';'® 

63 Wt lS> Sonulo $■>'■} M4 

No. 183 Ageaa Race A N type 5—543 

1 Ii 6 Strength C 4 

p''4"?f f 4 

campus authority on pol 'O' I,. Undergrau 

being virginal, but vigorously 
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BASIC DATA FOR 200 C-ASES 

>-55J 
*—555 d**® 

No. 184 Age 24 lUce N-M Ht 68 Wt 15* Somato 5-5 5* 5— 5M g-4*o 

^fpe 4—554 

5—454 

XT 4'3-4 V 85 S 58 C 86 Health 7 Strength C j 
Strength P 5 PI 2 IQ 170 AI g S $ Cp $ 

Comment: A brilliant medical itudent v.ho plans a research career. IQ «id to be 
j-o. One o£ the campus geniuses. He graduated from a large university at the 
bead of his class. 


>-545 

2—545 

No. 185 Ageai RaceM-N Ht 70 Wt tyi Somalo 3—545 S'*-® 

type 4-5M t't-® 

5—554 

IT 4-4-4 V 79 S 80 C 83 Health 5 Strength C 3 
Stren^ P 3 PI 2 IQ AI 1.5 S3 Gp 3 

Comment: A sometshat perplexed young man vho has a good mind but cannot 
decide what to do with it- Good academic record (ninth decile). One year of 
graduate tvorh in social service. Changed “in disgust’* to the biological sdences but 
he does not measure up in laboratory courses. He vfrites poetry and is a grtat 
symphony listener. Is beoaming sophisticated and cynical. 


*-535 
»— 4S4 i-S 

No. 186 Age 22 RaceN-M Ht66 4Vt 137 Somoto 5-5-4 5— 53J g-4jo 

»TP« 4-554 ***.7 

5—654 


IT 4-2-s T 78 S 44 C 99 Health 6 Strength C 4 
Stres^gth P 2 PX s IQ Al a Si Cp 5 


Comment; One o{ the campus "sissies.” Excessively effeminate. Knenvn as ‘'Daisy.” 
He is ccrehrodc and oterly soUdtous- Studying to be a musician. Undergraduate 
record, fourth dedle. No homosexuality. 


No. 187 Age 2s Race N-A Bt C 


54* 

*—54* d-4 

^Vt 177 Somato 5-4-1 3--541 g.2£ 

4—35* *-4-o 

IT 6-4-1 V iti S 77 C 33 Health 5 Strength C 5 ^ ^ 

Strength P 4 PI 6 IQ 120 AI 2 Si Gp 2 

*' l<«>g-&<a=c<= to 

“ fine-looking lad trith a high t. 

“ ptolestional ainger. 



BASIC DATA FOR 200 CASES 
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i—iSi 

No. i88 Ago 24 Race; Ht 67 Wt .78 800.0105-4?., 

*n>' 4— S41 <-M 

IT 4-5-2 V 86 8 101 C 50 Health 5 Strength C 5 
Strength P 4 W 3 IQ 133 AI • S 2 Cp s 

Comment: GtatJuate student. School of Business. This rather sociable youth is 
often tacUessly aggressive and is pointedly disliked by some of his associates. The 
dean considers him “neurotic." He is a good student, however. Undergraduate 
record, emth deefle. 


*-54* 

*—541 d-4 

No. 189 Age 84 Race A-N Ht 66 Wt i6i Somato 5-4-* 3 — g* 4-5 

*7P* 4—54* t"*-© 

5—54* 

rr 4-3-3 V 75 S 59 C 63 Health 4 Strength C * 

Strength p2 PI 2 IQ AI2 S4 Gp 5 

Cozmnent: A quiet, complacent little pianbt t%ho Io\'» his music and is vety 
pleasant to everybody'. He is a graduate student ia the School of 3fust& Under* 
graduate record, seventh decile. His gynandromorphy almost suggests pneumatic 
inflation posteriorly. 


1-54* 

*— 54* d‘iz 

No. jgo Age 27 RaceA*N Ht 63 Wt 155 Somato 5-4-8 3—541 g-i.8 

type 4—63* t'M 

5-54* 

IT 6-S'i V 110 S 70 C s8 Health 6 Strength C 4 
Strength P2 PI 2 IQ Alt Si Gp 2 

Comment! An expansive, popular, garrulous young man who \\asted hii lime as a 
medical student, but has since become an ocaJist with quite a luaalii-e business 
building up. Has joined the Masons and one or two other fraternal organirations 
of the son. He is married to a gluttonous, gleeful little 6-3-1. They set a fine table. 


*-543 
*-545 d.J2 

No. iqi Age 20 Race N-A He 67 IV'f 152 Somato 5-4.3 3-444 gso 

tJP* 4—54* *•'•6 

5-543 

IT 4-3-4 V 79 S 62 C8g Health 5 Strtxtsth C 3 
Strength P 3 PI 2 IQ 15I AI 3 S 2 Cp 3 

Comment: An inconspicuous, omly visccrotonic und^duate vrho Is ^y but 
-heart-hungry." and is most for attention. He plans to be a teacher. 

Academic standing, fourth decile. 
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BASIC DATA FOR 200 C:i\SES 
>— S5S 

*-533 d-io 

No. 184 Age *4 RaceN M Ht63 Wt 15* Semalo 5-5-3* S— 534 5*4-0 

type 4—534 ****5 

5—434 

rr 4-3-4 V 83 S 58 C 8G Health ^ Strength C 5 
Strength P 5 PI 2 IQ 170 AI 3 S 3 Cp 3 

Conmienu A brilliant medica student Kho plans a research career, IQ «id to m 
170. One o£ the campus geniuses. He graduated from a large univenity at the 
bead of bis dass. 

t— 545 
s— 543 

No, 185 Age *4 RaccM-N Ht 70 Wt 171 Somato 3^43 g-2.8 

type 4-534 t.i,S 

5—554 

IT 4-4-4 V 79 S 80 C 83 Health 5 Strength C 5 
Strci^lth P 3 PI 2 IQ A1 1.5 S3 Gp 3 

Comment: A somervhat perplexed young man who has a good mind but cannot 
decide what to do with iL Good academic record (ninth decile). One year of 
graduate work in soda! senice. Changed “in disgust" to the biolcgical sciences but 
he does not measure up in bboratory courses. He writes poetry and is a great 
symphony listener. Is becoming sophisticated and cynical. 


*-555 

2—434 d-8 

No. s86 Age 22 Rare N-M Be 66 IVt 137 Somato 5-3-4 3 — 534 g-4S> 

4- 554 «'»-7 

5— 534 

IT 4-2-5 T 78 S 44 C 99 Health 6 Strength C 4 
Strength P2 FIs IQ Ala Ss Cp 5 

Comment: One of the campus “sissies." Excessively effeminate. Known as "Daisy.** 
He is cerebrolic and overly solicitous. Studying to be a musician. Undergraduate 
record, fourth decOe. No homosexuality. 


No. 187 Age 22 Race N-A Ht 6 


. >— 54* 

‘2—541 d-4 

Wt 177 Somato 5-4-r 3—541 g-25 

type 4—55* t.4jj 

5 — 541 

IT 6-4-1 Y 121 S 77 C 33 Health 5 Strength C k 
S trei^ P 4 PI 6 IQ 120 AI 2 S j Cp a 

Comment: An undergraduate who u one of the best long-distance swimmers to 
have attended the University in many years. He is a fine-looUng lad with a high ^ 
Md IS ^ular. Has a good tenor voice. Hopes to become a professional singer. 
Aeadenuc standing, fourth decQe. ^ 



BASIC DATA FOR 200 CASES 
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1— 451 

No. i83 Ages4 Race J Ht 67 WH7S Somaio 5-4=.! 

type 4— 54» t*M 

5— 551 

IT 4-5-2 V 86 S 101 C 50 Health 5 Strength C 5 
Strength P 4 PI 3 IQ 133 AI 1 S 2 Gp 2 

Comment: Graduate student. School of Business. This rather sodable youth is 
often tactlessly aggressive and is pointedly disliked by some of his associates. The 
dean considers him “neurotic." He is a good student, however. Undemraduate 
record, ninth decile. 


>—54* 

2—541 d-4 

No. 189 Age 24 Race A-N Ht 66 Wt i6i Somato 5-4-2 3 — 542 g»4.5 

type 4—64* t-2i) 

5—51* 

rr 4-3-3 V 75 S 59 C 62 Health 4 Strength C 2 
Strength P2 PX2 IQ AI2 S4 Gp 5 

Comment: A quiet, complacent little pianist %vho loves his music and is very 
pleasant to everybody. He is a graduate student in the School of Music Under- 
graduate record, seventh decQe. His gynandromorphy almost suggests pneumatic 
inQation posteriorly. 


1- 54* , 

2— 542 0*12 

No. 190 J^e 27 Race A-N Htds Wt 155 Somato 5-4-2 S--511 g‘t-8 

type 4—^3* t*M 

5—51* 

IT 6-3-1 V 110 S 70 C 28 Heafth 6 Strength C 4 
Strength P2 PI* IQ Alt Si Cp a 

Comment: An expansive, popular, garrulous young roan who wasted hi* time as a 
medical student, but has since become an oculist with quite a lucrative business 
building up. Has joined the Masons and one or two other fraternal organhations 
of the sort. He is married to a gluttonous, gleeful little 63-1. They set a fine table. 


No. igi 


*— 54S 
2—543 d tt 

Age 20 RaccN-A Ifl 67 Wt 15* Somato 5-4-3 3-^HI 
type 4-51* 

5-5IS 


IT 4-3-4 V 79 S 6a C 82 Health 5 Strength C 3 
Strength P 3 FIS IQ I3I AI 5 S* Cp 3 

Comment: An inconspicuous, overly visceroWnic undergraduate who ii dty but 
"hean-hungry," and is roost grateful for attention. He plans 10 be a teacher. 
Academic standing, fourth decile. 
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BASIC DATA FOR 200 CASES 


■— S« 

J— 543 O-S 

JciM Aks! RareA-N’ Ht 69 3V1 1C9 Somaw 5-4-3 3-543 B =-5 
^ type -i— 533 *•‘•9 

5-54* 

[T 5 S-4 V 100 S 63 C 78 Health 6 Strength C 3 
Strength P 3 PI 2 IQ 122 AI 1.5 S * Gp 4 

CoBunenu A senior who plans to enter sootional guidance ivork and is studying 
psychology. He is an emotional slobberer. especially with ncsv acquaintances. Is 
VOT apprehensive about his health, wears rubbers when it is cloudy, and makes a 
nuikna o£ himself by seeking attention from his professors. Needs constant reas- 
surance. Academic standing, fifth decile. 


X — 623 
2—623 ^'*4 

No. 193 Age 23 Race J Ht 69 \Vt 180 Soouto 6.i*-3 3—6*3 g'4-5 

type 4— 6t3 t-2.5 

5—522 

rr 5-8-4 V 97 S 45 C 86 Health 4 Strength C 2 
Strength Pi PI l IQ 130 Al 3 Si Cp 4 

Comment: An unhappily fat youth presenting a rare somatotype. He is hypogenital 
and has been under endocrine treatment of various sorts. This is a borderline 
Froehlicfa case. Senior in the School of Business. Aademic record, fifth decile. He 
loves to swim. 


>— 55* 

8—628 d 6 

No. S94 Age 84 Race A-M Ht 69 ^Vt 190 Somato 6-2-2 3—622 g.2B 

type 4 — 622 t-ar> 

5—622 

IT 6-3-2 V 109 S 62 C 53 Health 5 Strength C 5 
Strength P 2 PI 2 IQ AI 1.5 S a Cp 2 

Comment: A heavy but active youth who has entered his father’s manufactuiing 
amcem and contemplates becoming a professional capitalist and executive. In 
college he was the fat. good-natured boy in one of the wealthier fraternities. 
Academic record, “gentleman’s standing" (third deefle). 


No. 195 Age 26 Race A-M Htyi Wt sio Somato 6-2^ 

type 

rr 5*4-2 V 90 S 86 C 38 Health 7 Strei^th C 4 
Strei^ P 3 PI 4 IQ Al 1.5 Si Cp 2 


1—651 
z — 622 
3 — 622 

-^532 

5-^3* 


d.j4 

g-2-1 

M3 


Cogent: An aggressive, vigorous, exceedingly active yonng fat man who is alreadv 

SSI”,' ^ tst 

“-S.' '’“•”"8 ^FP7- ^lost endomorph. 

endomorph" .jpe. UnXr- 


BASIC DATA FOR 200 CASES 
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No. 196 Ases5 Hi 67 Wttgi Scmato 6.$s.j 

type 

IT 6-4-1 V loy S 76 C 35 Health 6 Strength C 5 
Strength P 3 PI 4 IQ AI i Si Cp 2 


i— €41 


2—631 

d-6 

3—631 

g-2 0 

4 — 641 

f-1.6 

5—641 



Comment: A medical student with great energy and a fairly good record. He U 
known among his classmates as "the porpoise” perhaps because of his shape and 
his bounding, ungainly tvalk. Perspiration pours off him like tratcr off a porpoise. 
An excellent ssvimmer. He is exceedingly good-natured and popular. Aggressive in 
his work. Undergraduate record, fifth decile. 


j— 632 
2 — 632 d-o 

No. 197 Age 22 RaoeJ Ht 70 Wt 197 Somaio 3 — 632 g.35 

type 4-€32 t-3-o 

5 -^ 

IT 5^-3 V 93 S 88 C 69 Health 6 Sfnogth C 4 
Stitogtb P 3 PI 3 IQ 157 AI 3 55 Cp 3 

Comment: An endomorphic Jewish youth of rather high t. His features and his 
body as a whole axe well molded. This boy is a brilliant student in matbematia 
and physics. Considered almost a matbematical genius. Highest aodemic honors. 

1— 721 

2— 721 d'lo 

No. igS Age 22 Race J Ht 67 Wt 221 Somato 7.|5.j 3— 711 g-2o 

type 4 — 7>2 ‘-‘S 

5— 7s» 

rr 6-1-1 V 114 S 35 C 31 Health 4 Strength C 4 
Strength P 2 PI 1 IQ 95 AI 1 S s Cp a 

Comment: A viscerotic youth who failed out of college in three months and seems 
hopelessly bogged in most respects. He is as gluttonous as a suckling, eats uncon- 
trollably. especially sweets, and suggests nothing so much as a huge baby. Promtscu- 
ously affectionate, and possibly was graduated from high school l)ecause of a 
certain Jikableness. Has ncs’cr learned to study, or to Uisdpline himself in any way. 


1— ^12 

2— 712 d-ii 

N0.100 AffC22 RaceA-N Ht68 Wt 213 SomatoT-tS-i* 3-711 g-iJ 
^ type 4— 72 t *'-6 

5— 7*« 

IT 6-2-3 ® 39 ^ Health 4 Strength C 2 

Strength P 1 PI 1 IQ 121 AI i S 1 Cp 4 

about hh oudomorph,-. dim tolcrmiltcnUy. and ^ 

Acadamia a-audiug. lourU, drcOc. Ha. baan oScrad a .thoUnhIp in lha .haolt^.ol 
semlnjry, and believes he will accept it. 
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BASIC DATA FOR 200 CASES 


»-73« 

*—731 d-8 

No. 200 Age 22 RaceJ Ht 71 Wt 256 Somato 7 3—731 g*i.8 

type 4 — 641 t-2.4 

5-73 « 

IT 6'4 i V III S 85 C 33 Health 7 Strength C 6 
Strength P 4 PI 4 IQ 126 AI 2 S 2 Cp 2 

Comment: A huge, popular senior vho ^is about with tremendous vigor and 
energy. He plays guard on the football team. Highly sociophilic and conspicuously 
present at rvhatever is going on. Overly fond of eating. Loves alcohol but is never 
drunV. Plans to study medicine. Wants to be an obstetrician. Academic standing, 
seventh decile. 



APPENDIX S 


THE WISCONSIN SCALE OF RADICALISM 
AND CONSERVATISM 

(See p. 30) 


This is an inquiry into the nature and measurement of consemtire and radical 
opinion. Its purpose is to provide a rough quantitative measure of these tnielleaual 
habits, and to discover if possible some of the environmental and hereditary factors 
associated svith them. 

The inquiry contains a graded series of typiol opinions rebting to a number 
of controversial social problems. Under each problem five opinions or attitudes 
are stated, ranging from a definitely reactionary to a definitely radial vleiv. Vou 
are requested, after reading each topic through, to put a checL marl. In the left 
margin beside that view which corresponds most closely with >our own. Vou will 
of course find that you are conservative on some problems, reactionary on some, 
and radical on others. 

It Is possible that you wUl find problems stated here, concerning which you 
have done insuffident thinking to justify an attitude. Or there may be problems 
here conceming which you have done a great deal of thinking, but none of the 
views stated even approximately matches your own. Tlitsc two coniingendcs arc 
provided for in the Scale. 

IVe have found that the following genera} procedure appears to oiler the mwr 
satisfactory method of approaching the Scale: Under each topic, read the number 
1 view carefully. If it corresponds exactly with jour oht? opinion, check It and 
go on to the next topic, omitting the other views. Jf number r fails to match jour 
attitude, read number s, then number j and the others, until jou find a view rhar 
matches your own. If none does so, then check the one which is closest. Do not 
resort to number 6 or 7 unless you are sure that not one of the five views stateil 
even approximately corresponds to your owiu 
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THE WISCONSIN SCALE 


I. PUQBLEMS or THE TOOT CONJCIOD5 AEEA (ECONOMIC) 


A. Lstmtation of ^ , , , j ^ attidc or product at the lowest price 

« a^Pri .« «ll U a^t the highest price he an 
nersuade others to pay. « it «Kts three cents a quart to prepuce a com- 
modity. and the stuff can he sold at three dollars a quart, this is strictly 

a In''gSeral, the above plan U ethial. but a fesv ^trillions should be pla^ 
n!»n it, to prevent monopoly of necessary commodities, such as toodstuHs and 

3. There may be some question conceining the ultimate soundness of the whole 

4. TlS'!d'an ot Mssa /sire is probably unsound. It apparently encourages db- 
honesty. insincerity, and may contribute materially to the genlral breaVdown 


of human character. _ 

5. Uncontrolled profiling is unqualifiedly one of the svorst evils man has oe. 
vdoped. It is one of the central causes of human misery. Profit should be 
rigidly coniroll^. 

6. 1 have done insufficient thinking on this ptohletn to check any of the 
opinions stated. 

7. 1 have done a great deal of thinking on this problem, but my attitude is 
fundamentally different from any of those stated. The following three or 
four phrases indicate my genera! opinion: 


B. TPeaith Distribution 

1. The traditional capitalistic system provides for the best possible distribution 
of wealth, human nature being what tt is. Under present conditions those 
who most deserve and can best employ wealth are generally the individuals 
who gain control of the larger quantities of it. 

2. On the whole the present distribution is probably a wise one. Men of great 
wealth generally make the best use of their money, for the general good, 
although of course there are exceptions. 

3. There may be some question concerning the soundness of the system. 

4. The system is probably fundamentally unsound. Generally speaking, -weaUh 
is not bang used to its best advantage, and those who control it are not on 
the whole the best fitted to do so. 

5. The present arrangement for the distribution of wealth is altogether un- 
sound. There is a crying need for radical and revolutionary revision of it. 

6. Insufficient familiarity with the problem. 

7. A different attitude, as follows: 


C. Inheritance of WeaUh 

1. The idea of maintaining great wealth through succeeding generations of the 
same family is sound and natural. Unless children were to inherit svhatever 
riches their parents have been able to accumulate, men tvould lack their main 
incentise to aealive work, and this incentive can never be supplied in any 
other way. 

2. Possibly there should be some testriaion of inheritance. Certain social evils 
do appear to arise from the inheritance of large fortunes. Yet it would be 
unwise to change the inheritance laws radically 

s. It may h. that the trammiMion ot Urge fortune, from one generaUon to an- 
. "" “onomic priodple. 

wr property inheritance is in need ol vision, 

r No 1 I ot large lonmies should be discontinued. 

'' riiShle ritcumstances inherit or tomrol any con- 

■iderable amount of private wealth which he himself has not earned. 



THE WISCONSIN SCALE 

6. Insuffident familiarity with the problem. 

7. A different attitude, as follows: 

D. The Economics of Fashion Change 

1. Rapid change o! style in various commodities, such as clothing. £5 eco- 
nomically a desirable rather than an undesirable condition, since it inaeases 
business and the consumption of goods. The tvaste factor is of little conse- 
quence compared to the good derived from increased volume of trade, 

2. It is probably well to use the fashion idea in stimulating volume of trade, 
although certain extreme fashions, such as those of college students for exam- 
ple. are doubtless unduly xvasteful. 

3. There may be some question concerning the svisdom of exploitbg the 
fashion idea to stimulate trade. 

4. Probably this business of style changing has become an abuse, both as a waste 
of resources, and a destroyer ol the virtue ol thrilt- 

S- The style changing racket is a vidous and insidious factor in modern ea>- 
nomxc. Any person contributing to it Is a direct contributor to the break- 
dotra of human character. 

6. InsufBdent lamUisrity nitb the problem. 

7. A different attitude, as follows: 

£. Advertising 

I. Modem advertising is a most benefiriai institution. It increases human happi- 
ness greatly by raising the standard of living. Advertising is without question 
directly responsible for aa enormous share of human happiness and pros- 
perity. 

s. Advertising as it is now carried on probably beneficial and necessary. It 
is no doubt overdone, but by and large it adds a good deal more than it 
detracts from human wcU being. 

3. There is some question as to the svisdom of pennitting uncurbed advertising. 

4. Advertising probably does more barm than good. It is a srasteful desire. 

5. Modem advertising is a menace to ultimate human happiness and wel- 
fare. It establishes altogether false values, creaits false appetites and desires, 
and exerts an immeasurably bad inttuence on )oong minds. 

6. Insufficient familiarity svith (he problem. 

7. A different attitude, as follows; 


n. raoBtxsis or the secovo oossaous area (soao-rouncAL) 


A. American Democracy 

The American pnclice of democnej' i> Ac r.ire.r end mm .degn.ie imrrn. 
ment ol social control possible. . , , 

2. IVc have what ir probably a highlf «l»frctory form of gcseromciu on 

the whole, although there are minor «akn««s. - 

3. There is some question conceroing the w»«lom pat.em 


ng CO follow In thU country. 


' „^„Tme.h3^ of «d.I «.n.roI. «em ofch ,o f.n « hne; cm 

5. In AmerfS'fae 
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B. Pflfnolisjn . « ^ 

, Ev«7 child should be taught to be first of all a patnot. and W 'ove jnd to 
fiaM tor his flag above alt things. We cannot have too much patriotism. 

a ISru shoSd be patriotic, ot course, and a cliild should l>e _taugh to 
love his country. Perhaps the present emphasis upon patriotism is enough, 
however. "We ought not to be a watlitc nation. . . 

3. There is some question concerning the wisdom o£ a strong patriouc em- 
phasis in eduation. , _ . , . , 

4. The teaching of patriotism is doubtless one cause of svar. It ccrlamly ought 

to be de-emphasized. _ « j 

5. All forms of patriotism are vicious. It is aiminal that our children siioula 
be taught to worship soldiers and to become svavers of flags. 

6. Insufficient familiarity with the problem. 

y. A different attitude, as follows: 


C. The Observance of taw 

1. To break a law voluntarily is never excusable under any dreurosmnees. If 
a law exists it must always be observ'cd, and any person breaking it should 
be punished as a criminal. 

2. Probably there are extreme cases svhen the breaking of a law can be justiffed, 
although ordinarily even bad lawi should he rigidly observed. 

3. There vs some doubt about the wisdom of building up too strong a respect 
for law. 

4. Perhaps it is a good thing to break some laws deliberately. This is one good 
way to get rid of bad laws. 

5. A man is duty*bound to break certain laws. It is his duty to society to 
break unfair and useless laws, in order that such lasvs may become unenforce* 
able and thus disappear. 

6. Insufficient familiarity with the problem. 

7. A different attitude, as follows: 


D. The Free Speech Question 

U The public expression of opinion or circulation of propaganda which may 
be hostile to the government, to morality or to saaed institutions, ought to 
be strialy prohibited, 

2. On the whole the public expression of subversive opinion ought to be 
controlled, although in a democracy much b to be said for the value of free 
debate. 

S- There b some doubt of the wbdom of trying to curb free speech. 

4. On the whole, there should be an entirely free expression of opinion on all 
sides of public questions, although certain exceptions should be made to 
this rule, as in wartime, and in matters of moral decency and the like. 

5. No «cepUon should be made to the prinriple of absolute freedom to ^press 

publicly any opinion. ^ 

6. Insufficient familiarity with the problem. 

7. A different attitude, as follows: 

B. Socialirm 


1. Sodalism as 3 t™ o£ gmernmmi is ,ha svild impossible dream ot ladirals 

S arinSfl”; r’"" CO Jide^ Um. 

Ot an intelligent person. 

2 . Sp<Mi5ni Is probably out ol the question as a serious form o£ eoverument tor 

sp^mlftio^'’ ■ “ toterestirrg ^ud attractive 

4 tronaray in the end the most practiable tonn ot human government sriU 
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5. Socialism is beyond question the one practical answer ;« ^ 1. 

6. Insufficient familiarity with the problem, 

7. A diSerent attitude, as foUott's: 


III. PROBLEMS OF THE THIRD CONSCIOUS AREA (SEXUAL) 

A. itfonogflmy 

1. A strict monogamy is the only natural and repectaWe fonn of human sexual 
life. Society should under no drcumsurtces tolerate any deviation from it, 
either in men or in svomcn. 

2. Although monogamy is without quesdon sound and desirable, it is possible 
chat certain circumstances do justify some temporary deviation from it. 

3. There may be a question as to the ps}choJogical soundness of a strict 
monogamy. 

4. 'nicre is serious doubt as to the wisdom of a strictly monogamous life. It 
is possible that more harm than good may have come from the attempt at 
monogamy. 

5. Strict monogamy is altogether contrary to nature. There can be little doubt 
that a great share of human misery has arisen from our ill-advised and 
childish attempts to force monogamy upon ourselves. 

6. Insufficient familiarity with the problem. 

7. A different attitude, as follows: 


fi. Sirth Control 

I. Birth control is a problem with whirii man has no business meddling. 
There is no justification for any human attempt to interfere with the natural 
reproductive process. 

а. It may be that sooner or later some sort of population control will be justi- 
fied, although on the whole it would be better to let this matter alone. 

3. It is possible that a birth control program is worth considering. 

4. Probably the matter of birth control is one of the important problems that 
need straightway to be faced. 

5. We urgently nc^ the widespread application of such birth control techniques 
as are available, and further study and research in this field is one of the 
most rital needs of the day. 

б. Insufficient faiuillarity with the problem. 

7. A different attitude, as follows; 


C. Sacredness of the Family 

1. The familr il Ih, saCTcd and pcmancnl unll ujurn »hltli our looinj and 
our happincsj rosl. The famllr moit aboie all ihinp lie Irpl In.ioblr. 
To iieakcn Ihe Slructure ol ihe rarody meam rum and lodal clunu 
a. AKhough certainly a permanent form ol human life, the larnHy like o. hte 
inslilutions il douhtlcM subject to loroe tuodiCcation. It may !«• that the 
"home." 3! ue think ol il. nnslil to chan;;c cun.idctaMy (n the (niuic. 
j. Tltcre may be some queicion a. to llm irandn™ of the 
I Probably the family exerts a serious mtrainm; iollaeuee upon tbe oel^ 
mem of the buman personality to Its best possibibum. It I. bltly tliai ibe 
family relationsbip ought to be couuderabfy efungrA 
5. The family arrangement of society esen. an •Pi“"‘«'r 

fmslrational inSuente upon ultimate human <eellatr and baf^T^ " b” 
been but a pooe makeih.tl. and its leplacemenl should le .eltcnnl- 
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6 . Insufficient familiarity with the problem. 

»j. A different attitude, as follows: 

. Premarital Sexual Experimentation for Women 
1. No young woman should ever under any circumstances he permitted an 
opportunity for sexual experimcnlatiom A rvoman should above all things 
maintain absolute virginity until the time of her marriage, 
a. On the whole the idea of sexual Vnowledge or preliminary expenmenung 
for women must be definitely discouraged, although ihcoreticany some wisdom 
and experience in this area of atrareness may be justifiable. 

5. It is possible that a limited amount of sexual experimentation may be wise 
for women. 

4. There is little doubt that some wisdom and experience in sexual matters w 
desirable for women before marriage, although it is dangerous. 

5. Sexual tvisdom, and a rich badiground of sexual experience, should be re- 
garded m of paramount importance for young women who contemplate 
marriage. It is absurd for young women to enter upon marriage without the 
preparation of a good training and experience in sexual matters. 

6 . Insufficient familiarity with the problem. 

7. A different attitude, as follows: 

E. Elasticity of Sexual Morality 

i. Sexual morality is one thing which is fixed and unchanging in the world. 
There Is only one possible standard in this matter, and that is a fixed code 
of what Is tight and what is wrong, a code which applies equally to every- 
body at all times. 

a. On the whole, sexual morality should rest upon an unchanging standard, how- 
e\'er intelligence and other factors may vary. Yet there may be some circum- 
stances which might make the picture a little different. 

3. It is possible that sexu^ moralUy should be regarded as a somewhat more 
elastic thing than the above statements would imply. 

4. Our notions of what is right and wrong in sexual matters are changing 
rapidly, and it is probable that the moral code in this area needs a general 
revision. 

5. The old suppositions concerning sexual morality are vreong. This is a relative 
and elastic matter. There can be no fixed right and wrong here, but what 
is best depends altogether on the persons and the dteuxostances. 

6. Insufficient familiarity with the problem. 

7. A different attitude, as follows; 


IV. tTlOBLEXtS OF THE FOURTH C»NSC300S AREA (ORtENTATTONAL, UmOlOUS) 

A. The Church 

1. The Church is the one sure and infallible foundation of civilized life. Every 
member of sodety ought to be educated in it and required to support it. 

2. On the whole the Church stands for the best in human life, although certain 
minor shortcomings and errors are necessarily apparent in it, as in all human 
mstituuons. 

l ccruin doubt concerning the nature of the total influence of 
. •’"= CiMJKlt may do a good deal of harm. 

of most mdividual Church memhets are no donbt 
r rS' Ch"'* bv on the whole harmtul. 

“ "'■’"S'"’''* o' that is unwholesome and dangerous 

to huimn welfare. It fostets mtolctance, bigotry and ignorance 
C. IiaulBc.ent familiarity with the problem. 

7. A different attitude, as foUovfs; 
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B. The Reality of Divine Inspiration 

I. The eternal religioiB truths were certainly given to man bv divine 
Me rencemed!”'' ‘>“"S 


t. Divine inspiration is probably a teal thing, and truth has probably been 
revealed to man in that manner, although this may not he the mmt im. 
pDTtant source of truth. 


3. TTie reality of divine inspiration is perhaps open to question. 

4. Probably there is no such thing as divine inspintion. in the sense that 
man can in some manner reedre tnon'Iedgc and guidance dirca from a 
higher consciousness. 

5. The divine inspiration notion is a delusion, and originates either as a form 

of wish fulfillment arising from su^estibiiity, or as a clever lie to dupe the 
credulous. ^ 

6. Insufficient familiarity with the problem. 

7. A different attitude, as follou-s; 


C. The Supernatural Idea 

1. Religion should have to do entirely with man's relation to the supematuraJ. 
That is ivhat religion should be, namely a belief, or revdat/on, or set of 
practices concerning our relation to the supernatural. 

2. While religion is principally concerned with the supernatural, and the super- 
natural surely embodies the main idea of it, religion should also be con- 
cerned with human natural affairs. 

3. There is some question as to whether the primary function of religion has 
to do mainly with the supernatural, or with natural life. 

4. The supernatural idea ought fo play only a minor part in religious thought 
and teaching. Religioa should be maiidy a matter of on'entau'on 10 life on 
the earth, 

5. Religion, if it is to play a useful role In life, should be entirely a natural 
human funaion. It should have nothing wbateser to do with supernatural 
notions. 

6. Insufficient familiarity w'th the problem. 

7. A different attitude, as foliow 


D. Individual Immortality 

1. We are as individuals Immortal beings, retaining an individual personality 
through the whole of time. It is neecssaty to retain this belief, for otherwise 
human life would be meaningless. 

2. IVe are probably individually iramorul. although it may be that this Ida u 

not altogether viul to the general conception of human purpose in the 
rvorld. , 

3. Possibly the idea of indMdual immortality is not nectssary to human pur- 
posive Orientation, and hence to human happiness. _ , 

4. In all laelihood the idea of persona! immortality is unnemury to a p«xJ 

orientational outlook. It is probably possible to build a i)ai«n of rrligioui 
education in which this idea plaj-s no part. 

K. The idea of personal immortality ought nner to enter into tlte picture at 

^ all. Xot only is it unnecessary and ptepmterouf. but It confines jounj mim.» 
and leads to later diiilluiionment and diwlentapotu 

6. Insuffidcnt familiarity sWth the problem. 

7. A different attitude, as folloivs: 

E. The Idea of Cod . 

.. 1. .brolurolr ro rouin .he MM ,n.I ^ b - 

ociiu as a personal Bvinff. rorodoo. ot bunun .ffiln. • 
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cornerstone there could be no meaning to religion, or to the idea of purpose 
in the world. 

2. Probably the idea of God needs to remain central to the whole plan of 
human purpose in the world, yet it may be conceivable that God is not 
especially concerned with human aifairs, and that even in the face of this 
thought men will be able to live purposefully. 

3. Perhaps the idea of God is not essential to human purposive orientation. 

4. IVe probably do not need to postulate the existence of God in order to 
buDd an orientational point of vicMT which will lead to the development of 
the best human fulfillment. 

5. The assumption of the existence of God ought ncs’cr to enter into human 
thought and teaching. This assumption is misleading, dangerous, and con- 
fusing to young minds. 

6 . Insufficient familiarity with the problem. 

7. A different attitude, as follows: 
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COMPOSITE CmPIBimON OP PESPOESES. SOAIE OF COESERVAT^ AED PATIOAIISM. 
3010 UICTVERSnY OF WBCOaNSIN FTODENTS, IK 1930 

1496 Women 1514 Men 



Totals 













appendix 3 


THE CHICAGO SCALE OF MENTAL 
GROWTH 

(See p. JO) 

Use the maiEin for ratings (seven-point scale), and for explanatory justiDcations 
of ratings. Rate each of the three primary components under each topic. 

First Panel. Gauge the deeefopmenl of the affeetwe, conative and cognitive com- 
ponents of this personalily ujilh respect to the (ofloioing first panel con- 

sideraiionx. , e a 

F-N. food and the necessities of KM Hoitf \vann is this person s love tor ana 
apptedaaon oE Eood and the basic necesslUes? Has he compassionate feeling for 
his Eood and fox the things which give him comfort and shelter? Has he a high 
feeling component in this first panel? 

Has this person been dynamic and vigorous in striving fox the food he liltes 
and for other elemental needs of svhich he is fond? IVhat has been his aggressiveness 
and push in this area? To what extent does be "go after” the basic things that he 
wants? How persistent, vigorous and systematic has his effort been? IVhat is the 
amative component here? 

Hotv highly de\-elopcd is this person's cognitive awareness in the general area 
of basic economics? Does he systematiolly and accuratdy understand his ovm 
relationship to the basic materials of life? What is the rationale of his eating 
habits, his attitudes toivard clothing and housing and necessary equipment, and 
toward physical health? How accurate and how extensive is tlus person’s cognition 
in tins first field of human experience 

LrSS, luxuries and the secondary supports o| life. Is there in this person a maihed 
fondness for and warm appreciation of the "nice things'? Has be great feeling 
for luxuries and for the “extras" which seem so necessary to vlscerotonic people? 
IVhat is the affeaive compooenc at this level? 

Has there been vigorous effort and dynamic push in getting these secondary 
supports of life, or in seeing to it that life is lived among surroundings which 
provide luxurie? %Vhat is the conative component at this level? 

Is there any considerable cognitive development centering on this area of interest? 
Does he have well-defined specific Vnowlcdge or accurate information with respect 
to some area of luxury interest? IVbai is the cognitive oimponent at this level? 

tV-M, wealth, money. INTial is the affective sUte in this mind concerning wealth? 
Is there any strong feeling about money? Any great craving for it, or any marked 
feeling at all concerning money and what it stands fox? 

How dynamic and vigorous has this person been with respect to money matters? 
Has there b^ much drive toward getting money, or possibly toward getting rid 
ol It. or in the direction of most effective investment and the like? 

How much does this person knorv and understand about money? IVhat is the 
ipeafic knwledge of theoretical economics in this mind? Any cowitive develop- 
ment here? Any critical intellectual maturity? > & r 

IV-OI. work, ocevpational interests. How much feeling is there here for work 
dOO 
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lonal or noA interests? Has this person endeavored svith any vimr to male® a 
place and to win a foothold in a line of work? ^ ^ 

How much cognitive tomprchension has been developed with respect to the main 
tork interrats? Has this person become a precisely and accnrateiy infonned student 
or nis work lieiar 

Second Panel. Gauge the development of the affective, conalhe and cogniih'e 
components of this personality viilh respect to the following second Panel 
considerations. 

P-ICGa people, intimate contact group. IVhat I325 been ihe history of this person's 
cmottonal and affeaive relationships with people, in the intimate sense? Is there a 
strong tendency toward emotional appredaiion of people, and much sarm feeling 
in the matter? Have there been many warm attachments? 

Has a good deal of dj namic energy been manifested in maintaining dose contacts 
with other people? Has this person been one svho spends his energy freely In holding 
friends? Is Le an industrious ivriier of letters and a frequent n'siior and enter* 
Gainer? Is he actively in touch svith a large group of close friends? 

How much critical insight has Uib person des’cloped with respect to his intimate 
friends? Is there any accurate understanding of what these other people are rcallf 
like, of svhat they stand for in life, and of what their true achies'craents and 
signlBcances are? Does he really know bis friends? Has he intellectually “got the 
goods” on them? 

PAVAG. people, wtd'r acquaintance group. Is this a person uho is "land of 
people,” in the general sense? Does be los'e to knotv a lot of people? Is there an 
emotional dependence upon having a large number of acquaintances? 

Does this individual actisely maintain a large number of supcr/lcial triendshipi 
and acquaintances? Does he spend much energy in keeping track of a great number 
of people? Does he send Christmas cards and the like in goodly numbers? 

Is there here a good critical insight into people in ^neral? Has this person 
been a close obsen-er of human character and pcrsonalii)? Does he really know' 
human beings, in any thorough, systematic seme? Docs he have disoiminatuT 
understanding of personality variation? 

I-FSO, institutions, family, stale, organized society. To what extent is there a 
warm emotional tie-up with his family, srith the immediate community, with 
church or school? Is there a powerful patriotic clement here, in the sense of 
emotional identiiicaiion srith a group or soaal unit of some kind? Is lljis a person 
of ‘‘loyalties,” and of svarm identifications? 

Is he dvnamialJy aciise in an institutional sense? Is he a great joiner of clubs, 
sodctics. fraternities and the like? Docs be take an acthc part in drives, fsmny 
reunions, political campaigns, or chic doty enterpnies of one kind or another? 

Does he «i up early and work late to save the family honor, or demoewy. or 
communijtn. or the Bks Oub mortgage? Is he an organiser and a -bmldeT*? 

Is (here an active and alert aitiai interest In some of thne panrl 

matters? Has this person a fund of accurate Inonlcdge cwctrmng the ^ 

concerning his owm family, or concerning any of the soaaf matters 
inrerolcd? Ii he crMallr mt^nlng .nj ..^.Gonre cf P’"' 

instlluHom? Il he acmrjidr inloreinl In .omv Jpttul CdJ. .ucb ai ckIo. !>=<“*=• 

‘’'shShTiivIJ' avrioJvjfreJ intonn. b ihvrc ^ 

Ihv Evncral prehlon, of homan H*Jal lit., .ud. a. Inlrmal.cml -if 

of a world state, population ptesiures and population ronirol. racsl In.erTBltto . 
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TOt and iu control, free speech, forms of government and the Are there 
genume emotional involvements or only word habits and idea stcreotl-pcs. 

there active participation in some of these ideali^ second panel mtermu? 
Hoes this person spend much energy in attempting to do something m this ara? 
Does he have the "gumption" to get out and discover facts, docs he read ^^idly 
and systematically on these problems? Is there vigor here— or just attitudes’? 

Is there intellectual maturation in this area? Does he know what he is talking 
about at this level o£ thought? Is he accurately posted concerning some special 
sector of broad sodotogical interest? Has he information to oiler, and is it well 
assimilated to bis point of view? 


Third Panel Gouge the development of the affective, conalhe and cognitive com- 
fjoncnis of this personality with respect to the following third panel con- 
siderations. . t 1 

HR, the elementaf wish for bioto^cal reproduction. How strong is the simple 
reproductive wish? Is there a deep emotional desire for progeny, or svarm involve- 
ment svith progeny already produced? Is the parental ivisb a strongly dominant 
note in this personality? 

Has the reproductive desire given rise to active steps in the direction of its ful- 
eilmeni? Does a large part of this person's energy go into the business of being 
a parent, or of getting ready or into position to be a parent? Is there vigorous 
resolution here in the direction of reproduction? 

Is there much critial insight Into the meaning and implications of reproduction? 
Has this person become well informed about children, or about heredity, or about 
population or eduraiion? Is there a large store of specific knowledge of parental 
problems such as child care, hygiene, feeding, growth, and so on? 

ISE, individual sexual expression. Apart from reproduction and its problems, 
how warm an interest does he reveal in bis personal sexual life and sexual ex- 
pression? How much adect is there in connection with the problems and interests 
directly associated with bis Individual sexual fulfillment? 

Has this person tended to lake active steps toward sexual fulfillment and experi- 
ence? Ho\s' vigorously and perseveringly has he carried out bis os>m sexual con- 
summation? (This does not necessarily raise the question of promiscuity, or even 
of an extensity of sexual interest. A high conative sexuality may be intensive, or 
monogamous.') 


How keenly does this person think about his individual sex life, and how ac- 
curately and widely has his mind ranged in third panel areas? Has he specific 
information, or do« he, like most people, bluS a knowledge of the third panel? 
Hoiv intensively and how extensively does he think about sexual matters?*^ 

PP, population problems, Hmv warmly does this individual feel the significance 
and portent of the general population problem? Is he vitally concerned about the 
perplexities -ifhich confront the race in this matter? Is he feelingly involved in the 
pathos of the human breeding muddle? 

How acUve ho! he been concerning these ptohlems? Has iherc been anv vieoions 
identiEcation with a legal attack, or research attack, or propaganda attack, or 
wme other attack on the problem? Has there been any effort to do somethin^ 
m uus area? ^ 

How mudi aitical incjviity has there been and how much knowledge has been 
acvumulated in this area ol thought? Does he have [acts at his comm^ ron- 
rorning population changes, coneeroing the sociology of reproduction at various 
levels o! culture, concerning diBetenUal feennditi? oc TeS or ron^S^ 
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of happier sexuality? Does he /eef the sexual problem?’^' ^ 

Kas^be^^fb yigorous activily of any kind In connecuon with these probleiuD 

S s auilw ^'“?S ™P“!“ "■'■* to someVoblem 

I sexuality? Has this person shown signs of bending some oE his en^jX »««« 
any general problem associated inth sexuality? ^ 

sex'uamv?“ ls'‘'>he^' b f“P Add of knowledge of 

^ Ihere any shaip mental focus here? Is he critically alert and in- 
tellectually alive in this area? ^ 


Foin-fA PaweE. Gauge the development of the affective. eonaUve and eoenUkv. 
components of this personality with respect to the following fourth Oanel 
considerattons. ^ 

I-IPC. ideals, immediate personal goals. Is he one who warmly feels personal 
goals, so tJtot they seem to be an important and integral part of his personalitj? 
Are there immediate goals of life and ideals of conduct which seem warmly real 
and vital to him? Such as personal ideals in business, sociai and sexual relation- 
ships, integrity of reputation, etc? 

Is there an active arrying out of such fourth panel ebjectiies? Does this in- 
dividual exert himself to live up to his elemental ethical propositions? Is he 
industrious and persevering in these matters? 

How much insight and cognitive content is there in hl$ set of ideals? lias he 
understanding and critical maturity in these matters, or has he just a sorr)' little 
bundle of moral platitudes that he carries around? Is there cogency and discrimina- 
tion here? Or Is this merely a righteous and moral person? 

1-DPG, ideals, distant personal goals. Hosv warmly dees he feel distant or ultimate 
goals? IVhat is the affective concent of this mind with respect to the final purposes 
of life? Is there a rich emotional realization of his life objective, whether it be 
personal salvation, immortality, entrance to heaven, maturity of understanding, or 
something else? Is there enough warmth in this personality to cany clear through 
to the final reaches of fourth panel consciousness? 

How vigorous and dj-namic is this person in his effort to live up to his conception 
of his ultimate life purposes? Does be strh'C consistently toward his main life 
objectives, or is his oonatjon intermittent and spotty? 

How intellectually mature is (he forrouhiion of his life purposes? Doe* he rnral 
knowledge of life, a reading acquaintance with the wisest ssTiten, as>*3rmen of 
the drift of the maturcsi human thinking, and docs hr show any insight into his 
ouTi individual nature in relation to his life purposes? Or lui he pethaps only 
bought a ready-made theology in somebody's shop? 

I-HSO. ideals, human social oh;Veth’cs. How much warmth it there for ideals 
and goals of human society at large, and for wider objectives of life »»hjcb lie 
beyond individual salvation? Is there any emotional fdentification with the gcncnl 
enterprise of human dvnirafion? Docs this person feel warmly imohed in ruitcrt 
of social deiinv? 

Has there been much evidence of dynamic tflon growing out of such a senic 
of wider social rcsoonsibillly? Has ibis person shown the remlniion lo mnr in.o 
any spedfic cducalional or ameliomlise enterpnse bavin; l.i imlrr in inih an 


identification? .... . . , , r -f j 

How much critical undentandlng and Insight has been d^fopeil fn thu 
How far ha. this fnefividnaf Ihonghi ihmogh .be «,Jrt tepbenon. of lool^ 
and soclolofrimi .dense? 1.1... in.cllertnal tnnp ha. he npon otot, rf jocrtl 
amelforalion? f. ihete any Irue eaiera.on cj imrmnon fnin llw l«i.lh r”"" 

ourr. orieo(a..on-bi.lo.y.pbi/o.opbj. <.e.e. flow moch w.™ fevl.et I. 

with respect to what may be died the linse dioennen of mwiomnoo. I. ...ce 
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emotional MenOBcadon mat 

and resta*. ?r o! LJmg o/soma other pu«uit trhich it c«en..ally onrnta- 

rnkuniSSiSV^hylftto ^ Hm thit mind penetrated tljroush 

to mamre insiRhUn tome ot these secton of thought? Is there s,stemat,red knorrl- 
edge here, aj habits of dear thinking, or has the individual sold out to some 
convenjeni vord Cormula? 

Fifth Panel. Gauge the development of the effective, conaiive com- 

* fonenti of this penonality with respect to the following fifth panel con- 
siderations. . . f .. 

SXAA, iffrtjitri/itiei to nananimate things end artifacts. \\Tiat are the irtiing 
sensitmties and empathies of this consciousness srith respea to the nonanimate 
environment? How ivarmiy and vividly does this peison feel the surroundings in 
which he lives? To tvhat extent does he emotionally enter into an awareness of 
the earth, trees, weather, shapes, smells, textures, sounds and colors In his im* 
mediate world? How affectively sensitive is he to simple beauty in nature? ^yhal 
about artifacts of human aeation, sudi as architecture, art svork of v-arious kinds, 
sculpture, paintings, children's toj-s and the like? Hoiv much feeling warmth is 
there in this person \vith respect to his environment? 

Does he exert himself paniculaily to gel into closer toutlr with nature, or with 
the kind of pb^sicai environment he loves? Does he make vigorous attempts to 
Veep OT renew contact with his favorite places or favorite scenery and surround* 
logs? Does he actively try to keep in touch with some attlCactual field, oc does he 
do something artifaccually himself, such as paint or draw or make ships, or does 
he take some espedal artistic pride in a manufacture? 

How extensively and accurately Is this person informed on matters of art or 
natural history (apart from animal and bird study, which we place in the next 
group of interests, with personality stud))? Is he a connoisseur in some field, 
or has he intellectual hobbies touching on these areas? Has he a close and 
accurate acquaintanceship with stan, flowers, leaf variations, smells and perfumes, 
music, painting, the flora of an area, architectural st)les? 

SPLT, seruilmitJcs to people and living things. "Wbat are the affective sensitivities 
and empathies vfilh respect to other living personalities? Is this person warmly 
av.-3xe of the differences in personality among people, among animals, birds, insects, 
or other animate creatures? Does he feel the pathos, the humor in the incompatibil- 
ities. and the affection in the people who ate about him? Is he feelingly sensitive 
to the resemblances between animals and people, between birds and people, be- 
tween insects and human personalities? How vrarm and how extensive is the feelin'' 
for personality? 

Has this person taken active steps and shown perseverance in the direction of 
seeking out. encouraging and assodatiog with personalities which have especially 
aroused his own sympathies? Has he vigorously "cultivated” and lent moral and 
material support to the sort of people whom hU affective taste favors? Or is his 
discrimination only a passive one -wWth does not translate itsdf into overt action? 
Stinaarly with respect to hU favorite birds or animals— does he actively protect 
and succor them, or is his interest only passive? ^ 

^\’hat is this person's specific knowledge of the v^ations of personality and 
bow much criucal, systematic or scientific observation has he made in this field? 
Is he a^ratdy aware of the quaUues and peculiarities of other personalities? 
Has be learnt how to think objectively and comparatively about human beings? 

through rompensational masks and superfidal attitudes and verbal 
babiis, and pidt up the true thread of a personality pattern? 
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TSC fincnm of consrfousnaj. Wiat are the feeling semltiviiie! and 

empathies of this petsonaltty irith respect to sexuality? Is there irarm, sensitive 
^preaation of the potential beanty and delicacy which lie in the third panel? 
io what extent is this mind warm and earthy, while remaining sensitivelv dis- 
CTinjinating; in the area of sexual consciousness? ^ 

Is there a fine sexual humor? {Note: Humor is, possibly, a manifataUon of 
attective response to the cognition, or re-cognitioa, of an incompadbitify. Humor 
then is one kind of marriage between the fint and third components at the con- 
saoia level. Sometimes it also invt^ves the second component, ivhich then breaks 
out into such overt action as laughing. Epigiammatialiy, humor is a uniting in 
consciousness of the first and third components in response to recognition of 
conflict. The third panel is the focus of much of our best humor because of the 
great effort made to suppress this pauel from consciousness.) Humor may be the 
saving grace of human life. The fifth panel is in one sense the panel of the 
quality of humor. 

’iVhat has been the fineaets or quality of this person’s o«7j heharior in the third 
panel? Has he shorvn energetic address in the discovery and culu’s'ation of sexual 
companionship of the finest nature available to him? Or has he been satisfied 
svith ordinary, coane, or mediocre personalities as sexual companions? 

How much cognitive apprehension of sexual quality does this person possess? 
Has he first-rate intellectual assessment of the sexual quality and fineness of an- 
other personality? Has he accurate insight as to the se.xual quality of his own 
physical personality? Is this a delicate, thoroughbred mind or an indelicate one 
in the third panel? 

SPTC, sensitivity to the problem of toleration of conflicli the humor principle. 
’llTtat is the feeling state of this mind with reference to the central pbiJosophial 
problem of toleration of conflict and of uncertainty? Has this mind deselop« the 
svarm humor support necessary to the toleration of doubt, and hence necetsary 
to menul maturity? Docs the affective tvarmth of ibis nature reach through to 
and support the toleration of conflict, even at fourth panel ic%cls? Or does humor 
fail this mind, and docs the mind fall back on some theology which pretends to 
"resolve" conflict and doubt? 

How extensively and bow energetically has this person searched human philoso- 
phies. theologies, and history, and hoiv widely has be explored human experience 
itself, in quest of the wisdom and facts upon svhich to build a philosoph)? Hai 
he had the courage to strive hard to become discriminating and thoroughbred 
in the fourth panel (which is the realm of philosophies and ibeologics and also 
of mind traps), or has he fallen short? 

What is 5.C imcUecKil yswh'y of Ihis mind at the phnosorhic Icsxl? A. this 
consdonsness plays on quBtions of a phnosophiol or lhco!og,al natiirr ithm 
fineness of iraichl. bomor, penonal iBcnx. icnuti'cness of ilateraent. toieration 
and aivareness of allemalives and objccil^’ Is this mind " 

to the implicilions of the connict principle in human life? 
his age) aditeied humorous lolciation of doubt at a fevef of ImdIcaajI nator/r;? 



APPENDIX 4 


INTERCORRELATIONS AMONG THE 
SIXTY TRAITS 

(See p. i8) 

In these correlation tables. N = too throughout. The decimal points have been 
omitted for convenience in printing. AH of the correlations included in Tables A, 
B, and C are positive; all of those in Tables D. E, and T are negative. 


A. Intracorrdations Among The Tsventy Traits Defining Vbecrotonia 


(Positive Correlations) 

Trait 1 ^ 

0 *"« ^2 

0 - - **7 77 77 7 ? 

V- I 1 a 

l2 76 68 63 69 67 61 67 73 64 66 76 70 81 85 68 62 74 76 

V- a 1 

79 70 6S 75 72 65 64 69 64 67 76 78 79 80 66 71 76 77 

V -3 

75 66 68 66 69 7a 67 69 74 78 75 83 81 75 77 79 68 

V- 4 1 

68 85 74 70 75 67 67 69 75 76 73 66 74 74 75 70 

V -5 

71 84 8s 81 79 80 74 77 Bo 75 74 79 78 80 78 

V- 6 

75 78 74 76 7 ' 66 78 74 78 65 71 76 76 75 

V -7 

77 73 84 78 69 73 77 76 67 75 76 72 70 

V- 8 

79 81 78 74 78 75 63 76 83 84 82 80 

V.g 

79 78 80 81 76 74 75 80 77 78 75 

V.io 

81 76 8i Si 75 76 73 76 79 73 

V-n 

72 75 77 76 66 76 70 78 75 

V-t2 

73 78 76 65 76 73 75 76 

V-13 

1 80 79 84 69 68 70 65 


61 77 77 74 76 77 


4 - - - ■ 75 65 77 64 66 
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63 71 76 81 


81 78 73 

V.|f 
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—1 76 74 
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B. Intracorrclations Among The Tiventy Traits Defining Somatotoah 


(Boadve Correlatjons) 


Trait 
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C. Intracorrcladons Among The Twenty Traits Defining Ccrcbrotonia 
(Pontiv'c Correlations) 


Trait 

eO'J'i.nio Jr® 

iiu6ddCi6ii6666id6d666 

C- 1 

81 79 76 8l 79 75 77 78 74 80 73 79 81 82 76 75 79 79 75 

C- a 

82 77 81 78 78 80 8t 83 76 74 70 79 85 76 75 84 7 ® 77 

C -3 

75 83 77 83 74 8i 77 75 85 69 76 79 80 79 77 75 68 

C- 4 

74 83 78 8S 83 66 83 65 84 81 67 75 84 85 85 86 

C -5 

82 84 79 84 78 81 81 82 79 79 83 78 80 75 76 

G* 6 

66 84 82 78 86 68 85 83 77 79 85 84 86 78 

C -7 

74 76 74 79 85 76 82 83 82 81 80 78 76 

C- 8 

84 80 85 7$ 82 81 78 78 83 80 85 77 

C -9 

75 84 76 B3 80 74 77 80 75 78 77 

O-io 

66 83 76 8t 86 64 67 70 75 74 

C-ii 

78 82 79 75 78 79 75 83 79 

C>ia 

C-13 

75 74 83 74 77 75 75 72 

6> 7 « 73 79 8t 8o 78 

C-14 

79 76 80 8r 75 76 

C-IC 

’ 78 77 86 76 71 

C-1( 

^ 75 77 7 * 79 

C-I 

^ 1 79 78 73 


C-i8 

C-ig 


76 75 
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I>. IntcrcoiTcIadons Between Visoemtcnic and Somatofonic Train 
(Negative Cotrelarions) 

Trait 

-- « i^ea oio « a jn« ^ to er>o 

wwo*icowwwcnwwwtncococ^tAi^tic^t? 

V- : 

40 33 4= 37 39 40 3= 35 32 30 33 33 35 3 ' 35 37 3 ' 37 3a 3 a 

V- a 

31 30 36 34 33 37 33 38 40 31 35 33 36 34 3 a 37 33 35 33 3a 

V -3 

33 35 3 = 36 35 30 30 32 35 34 33 34 39 31 33 31 31 30 34 35 

V -4 

36 34 33 3 < 37 33 38 34 33 4 i 39 3 a 3 “ 3 a 33 33 38 33 SS 37 

V -5 

30 3a 33 31 35 32 34 35 37 33 3S 34 38 43 30 32 31 33 31 33 

V- 6 

34 44 4a 39 3 ‘ 4 i 33 45 35 3 a 3a 3 » 38 46 33 3 i 3 ' 34 37 3 ° 

V. J 

31 40 36 41 30 39 46 32 31 31 4 “ 4a 3a 39 33 33 3a 35 Sa 33 

V- 8 

33 33 30 31 37 4 " 35 40 38 38 3 ' 39 3 “ 3 a 3 ' 35 34 3 a 3 ® 3 l 

V -9 

37 41 40 37 36 37 34 40 3 * 32 34 35 36 3 * 34 33 3 * 39 3 ® 

V-jo 

33 38 39 35 33 38 34 34 35 3 I 3 a 35 37 41 Sa 3 " 3 “ 3 a 35 33 

V-ii 

35 40 36 37 30 31 33 38 3a 3a 31 33 4a 35 34 3a 3 ' 39 33 Sa 

V-ia 

32 38 41 36 40 34 30 31 37 35 33 3a 3 ' 3a 3a 31 30 35 34 34 

V-IJ 

41 34 34 34 37 33 3a 33 36 34 35 39 3 ' 37 37 3 ® 39 34 3 ’ 40 

V-I4 

43 39 4a 34 36 35 3' 35 34 33 3a 35 3 ' 3 ' 3 a 33 3 “ 40 4 ' 35 

V -15 

39 3a 34 31 30 39 33 37 SS 33 34 37 3 = 39 4 ° 38 3 ' 35 33 3 " 

V-i6 

34 37 38 41 36 3a 39 4a 33 3 ' 34 3 a 40 38 4 “ 33 38 38 38 3 « 

V -17 

aa 35 32 34 30 33 30 3 « 31 3 ' 33 S> 33 4 ' 3a 3 a 30 34 33 33 

V-i8 

37 3a 33 35 31 31 34 34 3 = 3 a 33 3 ' 30 37 3 ' 4 i 3 a 38 39 35 

V-19 

35 39 37 39 3> 34 33 38 35 36 4 i 35 34 40 30 38 S' 34 40 35 

V-20 

41 36 37 3S 4a 40 35 37 sa 43 33 4 a 37 44 31 33 3 a 3 ® 38 35 
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E. Intercorrelatlons Between Viscerotomc and Ccrcbrotonic Traits 
(Negative Correlations) 

1 - n er, ^ f£^ t- co C»0 « « S'® 

Trait 


V. 1 43 39 42 36 47 44 46 40 3^ 34 4* 37 36 43 39 34 39 37 35 


EB 

44 37 38 37 4' 4' 39 38 38 35 40 39 37 34 41 36 37 38 39 34 

V-3 

46 41 51 36 42 38 45 36 31 34 33 35 37 40 43 39 42 35 3^ 3= 

V-4 

38 40 41 44 38 38 36 4! 40 36 39 38 35 37 36 34 36 41 36 37 


43 37 37 47 35 43 34 46 44 39 44 42 4° 33 37 33 33 4= 43 4= 

mm 


V- V 


38 37 35 4' 38 40 37 37 34 4' 37 4= 3“ 3> 33 4> 35 35 4“ 35 

V- 8 

1 

44 35 34 47 37 35 3® 52 47 34 39 37 46 4' 37 4= 44 45 45 4® 

V- 9 

I 

39 33 37 4' 35 45 32 44 42 37 34 42 35 37 4® 34 39 39 43 43 

V-10 j 

35 39 37 47 36 40 34 45 39 38 42 37 4' 33 37 39 3® 4° 4a 39 

BSI 

37 37 38 39 37 39 35 4® 4i 39 32 35 35 33 34 3= 35 35 38 33 

V.12 

42 40 39 40 43 40 4‘ 44 4® 45 3^ 4^ 3® 34 4* 42 37 4* 39 37 

V.13 

1 39 43 44 38 4< 37 42 3* 39 32 34 34 37 36 39 35 3^ 35 34 


44 42 46 40 45 41 39 38 43 36 37 37 38 36 42 43 43 40 37 42 


^'^5 47 44 45 39 4^ 36 46 35 33 33 3® 4* 34 3* 49 43 39 37 38 36 

38 37 43 3^ 45 34 4^ 33 32 33 3* 34 33 3° 33 34 32 32 34 35 

^•^7 45 40 38 42 43 44 48 48 4 8 38 39 4* 37 32 38 33 36 37 38 36 

V-18 39 4, 39 43 44 38 3; 40 35 35 34 33 35 33 33 


V .,9 1 

40 38 35 4® 38 40 38 45 37 39 33 39 34 3, 92 92 9 ^ 93 ^9 9 ^^ 

V-ao 1 

1 43 35 39 37 36 4 i 35 39 35 36 33 37 33 3 ® 39 36 34 36 37 43 
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F- In'Mon^btiQmBehvKnSomatotomcaiidCcrcbrotomcTniia 


(Ncgatitfe Comclatfom) 


Trai: 

^oov66<j<j<j<j<j66(j6d6666 

S- I 

68 66 60 51 55 59 61 66 58 67 60 65 67 70 56 63 64 57 5, 67 

S- a 

®S 56 56 55 57 54 52 56 50 68 65 6s 60 71 59 69 57 53 49 71 

S -3 

7 ' 61 57 62 59 60 55 49 5S 63 72 66 67 65 63 68 56 60 53 67 

S -4 

6= 56 59 64 61 65 58 59 60 61 59 57 56 69 63 66 58 57 53 57 

S- 5 

58 56 53 71 56 67 6a 67 66 60 71 66 67 57 54 63 63 55 63 56 

S- 6 
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S -7 
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S* 8 
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S' 9 1 
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S-io j 
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Achievement, classihcation according to. 

287 

relation to consdmtion. 280 
Adler, A., 295 

Adventure, love of, 50 . 

Aesthetic intelligent (AI). seal „ ' 

285 

Affection, greed for, 38 
“Aggressive Nordic,” case of, 3^ 
Aggressiveness, competiuve. 56 
A'^oraphobia, 81 
AI, see Aesthetic Intdhgent 
Alcohol, diagnostic value. 00^ 
cerebrotonic response. 91. 2<4 
somatotonic response. 65. 2bj 
viscerotonic response, 45- *3- 
Alcoholism. cases of. 3*3* 347 
Alexander, Dr. Franz. 43* 

Allport. F. H., 20 . , « 

.0. 

Analjst. qualifications of a 

lional, 427 

Anlma, and Animus, 2S7 
Anorexia, $4 

Anucus. 73 , j xnorphoTogical 

Anthropotneti)', used jn ^ 

studies. 6 ccfcbrotonia, 255 

Anihropofflorph^. 1 j g 

Appearance, ose^atuniy 
’jomMul intentn^of, 

Apprrf..^n«; SSS 

Aram.!. 

Art imtuut. o' a<o> o'- 
=”• ” 

355- 5=0 

Ascetioi^*”* 5*' 37 


Asceticism*. w. 

Assertheness, 49 


Aubrer. extreme viscerotonia, 97 

l“Snonnal.p®on:J;ty-“"''’l=' 

“Average youth.” case of, 509 
Basal metabolic rate, tiy. 2,9 

attempt to raise, tty , 

nSy elevated in ccrebrotonia. 2 ... 

Blact Sih, control of, 43 = 

Blood pressure, 2^ 
and posture. 267 
imv in cerebrotonla, 2,S 

tonia, 25s 
Buddhism, 25® 

Ollousn®. psTChoIojirf. 57 
Lebmtonin. .7S 
Cannon, *' 

Case, paiicm. 

Alcnholnni. Arir^ 

Cerebropcn;a, 
lutional >nltmo ly. r 

Manic Q^,„cntloi'mfni, 

50"”' nicer, rrj. IW- 

rannoid. Schu^ 
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phren.a. to 7 ^ c'blc'ooicn'- 
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ment 

Cassius. 332 Kith 

Centrotonic. contra« 
tonic. 4 f 

Cerebropenb. 3 ^. 301. 3 ‘ 0 - 

Ccrebrosi*. cases . 3 

51«. 519 
dcfinesl. 23 

:Smcn%..:S.p-’'‘ 
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INDEX 


Cerebroionia— 
anthropomorphisni, 257 
basal metabolic rate, 277 
blood pressure, 278 
contagious disease, 278 
death, interest in, 73 
depressant drugs, 272 
description o£ traits defining, 69 f. 
u Restraint, 69 

2. Physiological ovenesponse. 70 

3. Overly fast reactions, 72 

4. Lose of privacy, 73 

5. Menul overintensity, 74 

6. Secretiveness of feeling, 75 

7. Self-consdous motility of the 

iatt, 7^ 

8. Sociophobia, 78 

9. Inhibited sodal address, 79 

10. Resistance to habit. 80 

11. Agoraphobia, 81 

12. Unpredictability of attitude, 82 

13. Vocal restraint. 83 

14. Hypersensitivity to pain, 83 

15. Poor sleep habits, 86 
j 6. Youthful inteniness, 87 

17. Vertical mental cleavage. 88 

18. Resistance to alcohol, 91 

ig, Need of solitude tvhen troubled. 
92 

SO, Orientation toward later life, 93 
difficulty of conversing with the deaf, 
261 

dissociation, 278 
dreaming, 272 

extreme, case of Christopher, 147 

fatigue. 272 

food requirement, 273 

habit, 80, 263, 272 

infection, 277 

inhibition, primary pleasantness of. 

275 

insect bites, 278 
introversion, 277 
"nervousness," 272 
noise, 260 

protein requirement, 272 
reflexes. 278 

self-suffidency, internal, 277 
sexual erotidsm, 278 
singing, difficulty in, 278 
sleep requirement, 272, 273 
snoring, 262 
summary, 271 L 
thermal adaptability, 278 
twilight vision. 260 


Cerebrum, function of, 19 
Ceremony, love of, 35 
Change, possibility of, in primary com- 
ponents, 431 

Chicago Scale of ^^cnlal Growth, 50, 500 
Children, somatoroiic. treatment of, 145* 
455 . . 

Chinese students, physical constitutton, 

452 . 

Christ, as a ccrebroionic eciofflorpn, 
255, 26S 

as illustrating the Promethean tem- 
perament, 246 

as personification of the 2-3-5 phy- 
sique, 232 

novr becomvag samatotonlc, 268 
Christian religion, 49, 56, 81, 255. 45® 
repression of somatotonia, 2^ 
Christopher, extreme cerebrotonia, 147 
Classification according to achievement 
and adjustment, 287 
Claustrophobia, 58 
Colds, csrebrotonic, 70 
ComfoTt, love of, 32 
Comic strip characters, 132 
Complacency, 42 

Constitution and achievement, 287 
Constitutional analysis, 435 
compared with psychoanalysis, 450 
Constitutional endocrinology, ne^ of, 
.455 

Constitutional inferiority (tempetamen- 
ul undcrendowment), cases of, 
zgo. 301, 320, 322, 340. 541, 347. 
356, 357. 359 . 366 

Constitutional inferiors (Group 4), 388 
ConsUtuUonal psychology, optimism of, 
436 

Coniagiom disease, resistance to in cere- 
brotonia. 278 

Convenion expericntc. 118, 259 
Coolidge. Calvin, 252 
Cooper, James Fenimore, 169 
Coordination, bodily, 266 
Courage, physical, 55 
Cowardice, 54, 56 
Cruelty, 59 

Crying, difficulty of in cerebrotonia, 255 
ease of in viscerotonia, 254 
Cushing, Dr. Harvey, 418 

d, see Dysplasia 
Darwin, Charles. 424 
Day, Clarence, poem by, 6i 
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INDEX 

Deafness, 262 

Death, cerebrotonic interest in, 7 a 
different reacuons to, 94 
Dickens, Charles, 169 

DigiSn. effidency o£ in ,i,«rotonia, 
250 

pleasure in, 35 
di Giovanni, A., 299 
Directness o£ manner, 54 
DUdpline. as therapy m visceros . 9 

Dissociation, the pnnapai 
danger, 276 
Dominating, love of, 52 
Doyle. Conan, 9°* fS* of. 250, 

Dreams, cerebrotonic atsare 

somamtonic Sianm 

Drugs, depressant, cerebrotonic res 

to, 272. 434 

See also Alcohol. Tobacco 
Drunkenness, 46 

S“ySSmU'”s«U-taPsTchoiosy.3 

nance (Group S=). 3' ' ’ ' 

D)*8plasia, g, *0®' 

Eating, love of, 33 

socialization of, 34 . 

see oho Food requirements 

Ectomorphy. 8 . 4 !' „„,tituuons. 49 - 

Education for different 
8o, 267 

Eliot. George. 169 expression of, 

EmoUou. differences m f 

254 , 

evenness of, 4 ° 
restraint of. 75 
Empathy, lack of. 59 
quality of. 54 . oersonalhy* 451 

Endocrine, factors m pei«™ 

therapy. »»»• consiitotJo”*^ 

Endocrinology, * 
doainology 

Enuresis, case of, 

sonalitT' 


Exerdse, need of in somatotonia, 51 

265 

rdation to cerebrotonia, 52 

Exteroceptor-tonia. 22 

Extraversion, kinds of, 43, 09 
somatotonic, 64 
visorotonic, 44 

rS'm'in consUtntional psfchology. 

Fatieul^dironic in cerebtotonia, 86. = 7 = 

Feeling, easy conununitauon of, 44 
^r-d 1 tbeviscemtonicbtd,), 4 S 

somatotonic, 25® 

F.:SJ^,“Sbm.‘onic and somatotonic 

<Titeria for, 276 

Freud. S., 210 *»8, 450. 45 ® 

Freudian, J 5 . <?• i,„rd, 6S 

FuSn»--^ 

FumitS Pteicn^ 

Furu-vS'- 
tonia, 77 

g^rie?;’:— " 

sonality, *00 

Crfsi^rthy. >35 

gSTnyJit-'— 

Gettalt. 423 

Gluttony. •<’ ^c nuniioiation o( 
ruX "basic component., i.o 

Cp, see '=.>™"^^Slinal 

to stbimeto”'- 

defined. 2?7 - 

CTnxndromorphy (sl- 9 - 

Pmaty sod 
sallns rfi * * 
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Gynandrophrcnfa (Cp), definition and 
scaling of, sSG 

Habit, resistance to in cerebroionia, 8o, 
265, 272 

susceptibility to in soraatotonia, 2C5 
susceptibility to in visccrotonia, 251 
Halo effect in rating, problem of. 422 
Halo error, 392 

Harvard College, height of students, 432 
Health, scaling of, 284 
Hercules, 73 
Hess, L., r8, 6g 
HippoCTates, i, 258 
Homicide, case of, 312 
Homosexuality, cases of, 290, 298, 300, 
323. 331. 337. 359 
Humor, sense of, 53 
Hunger, 273 

See also Food requirement 
Hurleigh. a svell adapted cerebrotonic 
personality, 221 
Hyperattentionality. 74 
Hypnosis, 86 


Idealism vs. materialism, 436 
Impending disaster, sense of, 75 
Index of temperament (IT), calculation 
T * 93 

Infection, resistance to in cerebroionia, 
70. 277 

streptococcal in cerebrotonia, 71, 278 
See also Skin infections 
Infenority, see Constitutional inferiority 
Inhibition as a primary cerebrotonic 
function, 276 
Initial experiment, 13 
Insect bites, lack of sensitivity to in 
somatotonia, 184 

sensitivity to in cciebrotonia, 70, 278 
Insecurity, sense of, 75 ' ' 

Intelligence, 274 
aesthetic, 285 

kinds of, 2,5, 405 

physicil. 284 

Inltoveision, 89, 277, 299 
M vertical mental clearage 88 
In union, cerebrotonic, 89 

Iq’vSs”' “‘““'nnia. 260 

IT. see Indee of Temperament 


Japanese, 432 
Jealousy, 37 


Jung, a Ge, 89. 277, 287 

Kracpclin. C., 428 
Krctsdimcr, E., ig, 41, 258 


Laocodn, 292 

Latent somatotonia, difficulty of mcasur* 
ing, 270 

See also Manifest-latent gradient 
Laziness. 51 
Lin Yutang, 256 


Maladjustment, see Vocational 
Manic behavior, mcclianism underlyin'’, 
9' 

Manic tlcptcssivc, psychosis, case of, 35O 
temperaraenl, 41, 281, 37G 
tendency toivaid, cases of. 350. 336 
Manifest-latent gradient in somatolonb. 

299. =97. -1=4 
Marxians. 403 
Masochism, 52 

Materialism vs. idealism. 436 
Maturity of appearance, 63 
Medical training as a prerequisite for 
constitutional psychology, 420 
Mental cleavage, horizontal. 64 ^ ^ 
vertical. 88 

Mental overintensity, 74 
Mesomorphy, 8 

Messianic dement in personality, oise 

Prisonality, case of. 323 

Mim‘^'"n' T '‘'"ktholio rate 

Mi^ine headache, case of, ... 
Mnitaritation, nature of, 4,, 

Miserliness. 37 ” 

Mo^h^jr^sLSru;^. 

and secondary, 17K P>™ary 
See also Revei^al 

, prcdomiuanclt 

MwUUy “mponents of. 5 

restraint in, gg 
Najmleonic complei, 52 

“ilioversy. 367. 

"Nervousness." aj2 
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Neurodermatitis, as functional com 
plaint, 273 

in cerebrotonia, 71, 278 
See also Skin infections 
Neurotonia, 21 
Nesv Republic, the, 42 
Noise, reactions to, 260 
Noisiness, general, 62 , e t 

in children and in crowds. 262 f. 
Nuclear clusters of traits determming 
temperament, 15 

Objectivity in psychology. 4*2- 4^5 
"Oral-erotic” (Freudian). 35- 4» 
Orientation, 58 
cerebrotonic. 250 
spatial. 250 

and family In vis- 

totvaTlaS'llIn 

totrard youth in sotnatotoma. 0; 

:?^‘’;”of“ta^i'^ndlces of tempera- 

OvercoITnnraU”-' 

Overendotvment in 
peiamental 

33., 338. 338. 342. 353. 355. 350 
Overintensity, mental, 74 

Overloaded temperaments ( V 

288, 387 „ 6, 

Overmaturity “E apP^”" ’ ^ 
Overxesponse, physiol gi • 

Pain, hypersensitivity to, 85 
rrifS'^SsSJ:ess,nmtpane.(c<»- 
seconTpatlT-npn>;f’>'8<» 

Pammemmln PS)*»'nW^5„„ rf 5t4 

Paranoid, ''"den^ indices of. ST® 
type, temperamei.lat 

-penia, as a sulfee. 3 

reeTce'^r-i""® 

rlipicil In*^**^ 


Physique, primary components of, 5, 7 
reliabUity of ratings, 413 
See also Somatotype 
PI, see Physical intelligence 

Poise, 51. 79 „ , 

Polarity of traits, problem ot, .5 
Posture, 50 

and cerebrotonia, 262 

preferences with each component. -W 
ielation to blood pressure, 267 
relaxation, 3» 
restraint, 69 
Power, lust for, 5" 
ppj (Pylnic practical jole), tog 

case of. 346 

Priapism, 168, 218, 242 ph„inue. 

Primary components, sre 1 4 
Temperament 

p^^'s i've edumton. repression of cent- 

Promerhr P--n-V. ““ 

Chrid m’an inustmdon oi. .46 
Promethean somalot)pes. 303 

i::^Star-hih^u?ion.nron.ti.ut,ona. 

' psychology. 42S' 450 

social. >4®' ’95 430-451 

r,jchoanal)ri 5 . 89. «» 8 . *^ 9 - 43 

“'p^U^ith constitutional anal, sit. 

4*8. 450 

in vheemtoma, aiD ,n 

‘■‘’'^'Shutiona'P')-*”’''^-'”'’ 

institutional, 458 jC, 

diets of. 5/5 
nknic. 4»« 

See also PPJ 

M a comthulionri 1"7- 
OoaliCcition* of a 

(i:o1ogi*t. 4*7 

^„.K„rf.c.A.pi«.MnE<'rt..ncan.nl 

Atmmoid. .«> 

Brictlon time, fa"- -* 

flow. s» , 
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Regions oi the body nsed in somMotyp- 
ing, it)6 
Relaxation, 31 

Reliabniiy. of ratings of somatotype. 413 
of ratings of temperament, 416 
Religion, see Buddhism, Christian 
Revenal of a morphological predonu- 
nance, 175, 379 

cases of, 305, 314, 3a9« SS®* 559« 
342. 348* 545< 347- 349> 35** 

354. 36t. 363 . . 

Rote learning, cerebrotonic difficulty in, 
80 

Rutblessness, 59 


"ShTWish tongue," Go 
Simon Kenton, 51 
Singing, difficulty of 


S, see Sexuality 

Sadistic tendency, case of. 307 
Sargent, Dr., 884 
Savonarola, 382 
Scale for temperament, 26 

definition of the y-point scale, 28 
procedure for using, 27 
score sheet, 25 

score sheet for short form, 25 
scoring of the scale, translation of raw 
scores to numerals, 95 
traits, cerabrotoolc, 6g £. 
traits, somatotonic, 49 f, 
traits, vbcerotonic, 31 f. 

Schhophrenia, 261, 281 
hebephrenic, case of, 301 
paranoid type, temperamental indices 
of, 376 

simplex, temperamental indices, 37$ 


Skin infections, staphylococci in soitia- 
totonia, sCG 

See abo Ncurodcrmatiiis 
Skin irritations in cerebrotonia. 70 
Sleep, attitudes toward. 251 

drcamlessncss in somatotonia, 259 
poor sleep habits, 86 
posture in visccrotonia, somaiotoiua, 
and cerebrotonia, 262 
TcquiTcment in cerebrotonia, 275 
requirement in somatotonia, 257 
trait of sleeping deeply, 43 
Snoring, absence of in cerebrotonia, 43. 


cerebrotonic sensitivity to, 262 
visceroionic and somatotonic, dlffer- 
enu'ated, z 6 z 

Sodal address, inhibited, 79 
Sociology, 172 
SodophUia, 36 
Sociophobia, 78 
Somatopenia, 289 

cases of, 3,4, 340, 34'. SSd. 357. S53 

defined, 83 

Somatorosis, cases of. 294, 295. 309, 31 x, 
312, 317, 326, 332, 353. 356 
defined, S3 

overcompensational, 288 
simple, 289 
treatment of. 144, igS 


Scoring of the Scale, see Scale for lem- Somatotonia, 10, 257, 268 


perament 
Scrooge, 1 

Self-suIEdency, internal, cerebrotonic, 277 
Sexual problem, in cerebrotonia, 242 
in somatotonia, sgS 

in visccrotonia, X14, 118 
increased eroticism in cerebrotonia, 
278 

Sexuality (S), as related to physical con- 
stitution, 302 

cases of overendowment, 291, 300, 301, 
SOS. 307. 308, 309. 311, 3,9. jji, 

32a. 323. 324. 329. 340, 360, 362 
cases of undercndoxvment, 501, 302, 
3>9. 320, 343. 356, 357, 359 
sealing of. 286 
Sherlock Holmes. i6g, 252 
Short form of the Scale for leropeTamenl. 


Validity of, 419 


alcoholism in, 265 
apoplexy, 258 

deafness, susceptibility to, 262 
description of traits defining, 49 £. 
Assertiveness oi posture. 49 

2. Love of physical adventure, 50 

3. The energetic characteristic, 51 

4. Need of exercise, 51 

5. Love of dominating, 52 

6. Love of risk, 53 

7. Bold directness of manner, 54 

8. Physical courage, 55 

9. Competitive aggressiveness, 56 

10. Psychological callousness, 57 

11. Qatisiiophobia, 58 

12. Ruthlessness, 59 

13* The unrestrained voice. 60 
14. Spartan indifference to pain. 61 
15* General noisiness, 62 
16. Ovetmaturity of appearance, 63 
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Somatotonia— (Con/jnafti) 
description of traits definioff— fCon- 
tinued) 

17* Horizontal mental deavage, 64 
j 8. Aggression under alcohol, 65 
39. Need oE action when troubled, 66 
20. Orientation touard youth, 67 
diet, frequent need of, 258 
diffictilty of gauging. 269 
See also Afanifest-latent Gradient 
eating, voracity in. 258 
extraversion, 64 
extreme, case of Boris, isi 
habits, susceptibility to. 265 
horror of growing old, 264 
in children. 262 
in crosvds. 263 
in infants. 263 
intuition, lack of, 260 
manifest and latent. 198 
noise, love of, 260 
present, love for the, 260 
sleep requirement, 257 
sununary, 257 

undisdplined. the svar-making chaiac* 
teristic, 144 

Somatotonic. penonality. case of Boris 
121 


Suppression of cerebrotonia, 75 
of somatotonfa, 267 
Swiss Family Robinson, 240 
Sympatheticotonia, iS, 69 

Temperament, primary components of, 
preliminarj’ identiScation, so 
problem of naming, 18 
reliability of ratings, 416 
/-component (texture), 106 
scaling of, 283 
Thackeray, ^vaI^am, 169 
Therapy, see DisdpUne, Endocrine 
Thermal adaptability, good in \-iscero- 
tonia, 254 

poor in cerebrotonia, 278 
“TTiird degree,” 274 
Thuistone, L. L.. 14 
Tightness, phj-sial, 69. 272 f. 

TobaecD. fondness of in visecrotonia. 252 
sensitirify to in cerebrofoma, 279 
Tolerance. 41 
•tonia, used as suSx, tS 
Tniiu. see Scale for temperament 
Trouble, cerebrotonic reaction to, 92 
somatotonic reaction to, 66 
viscerotoruc faction to, 46 
Twilight vision, cerebiotom’c, 2C0 


ease of Eugene, 177 
case of Gabriel, 200 
speech, tw'o kinds of. 60 
Soniatotype, defined, 7 
partial, 106 

problem of change, 433 
regions, id6 

reliability of ratings, 413 
Samatocypes, balanced group of, sSg 
sub-families among, arranged accord- 
ing to total strength in the three 
primary components, 293 
Squeamishness, treedom from, 59 
Startle response in cerebrotonia, 72 
Statics and dynamics in 
Strength, central (Q and peripheral (r), 
scaling of, 284 
Streptococcus, see Infections 
Stuttering, case of. 318 
Suckling face in visceroionja, S5 ^ 
Suidde. ccrcbroionic Interest in, 75 
rare in visceiotonia. 4S 


Sullivan, John 1— «Sf , 

Superior achlesement. eases of. fg«. 

tax. 4it, S»5- 3»»' 3**' 5 

3*5. 3*9* S3'' 5S®' M*' 

35 *' 35 »' 357 * 3 *^* 3 ^ 


Ulcer, see Peptic ulcer 
VoderendoMToem, see Constitutional in- 
feriority 

Uoiempered duractcrisu’c; 43 
Vagotonia, j8, 69 

VHP {The Verieties cf Hunan Fhy 
riguc). 290 
VioU. C- 299 

Mscerosis. cases of, 3|i. 319- 33®' 339- 
3C3. 366 
defined. 23 

simple, a* a diagnosis. 117, 2^ 
treatment of. 117 
Mscciotonia. S*. *t3. 236 
altobtd, fendnen for. *5* 
u central thetaa tor Zs*tem 

description of iraJu defining. 10 L 
I. Relaxation. 31 
2- tene of comfort. 32 

3. Siene r«cik>n. 3* 

4. l/jve of eatin?. 35 

5. 5odab«'i«’ f-f eating. 51 

6 . rifasute in 3 S 

y. lanr of meoson*. yj 
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Viscerotonia — (Continued) 
description of traits defining — (Con* 
tinned) 

8. Sociophilia, 36 

9. Indiscriminate amiability, 38 

10. Greed for affection, 38 

11. Orientation to people, 39 

12. Evenness of emotional floiv, 40 

13. Tolerance, 41 

14. Complacency, 42 

15. Deep Sleep, 42 

16. The untempeied characteristic, 

43 

17. Tree communication of feeling, 

44 

18. Relaxation under alcohol. 45 

19. Need of people when troubled, 

46 

20. Orientation toward childhood, 47 
digestion, efficiency of, 250 

ease of crying, 254 
extraversion, 44 
extreme, case of Aubrey, 97 
food requirement, 251 
freedom from “buck fever,” 255 


Viscerotonia — (Continued) 
gluttony, S49 
liabit formation, 251 
love of the totcr, 251 
orientation, 219 
psyclioanalpis in, 249 
realism, quality of, 253 
summary, 248 
thermal adaptability. 251 
tobacco, fondness for, 252 
Vocational maladjustment, simple, cases 
of, 3t2. 320, 321, 328, 333. 3iG 
Voice, restraint in, 83 
the unrestrained. Go 

War, as undisciplined somatotonia, 144, 

432 

Weather, ectomorphic preference for 
dampness, 260 
Wells, H. G.. 90 

Wisconsin Scale of radicalism and con* 
servatism, 30, 491 
Writer of fiction, the, 90 

Youthfulness of appearance, 87 



